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LORD KITCHENER IN INDIA. 


THE approaching departure 
of Lord Kitchener from India 
will close a tenure of command 
which has been extended be- 
yond that of any predecessor 
of recent years except Lord 
Roberts, and which has been 
remarkable for other reasons 
besides the length of its dura- 
tion. It will be remembered 
on account of two great 
changes, both of vital import- 
ance to the Indian Army, but 
of which the merits still re- 
main, in one case at least, 
the subject of dispute. While 
few fail to admit the im- 
mense improvement in effici- 
ency which one of these 
changes has effected, the other 
was at its initiation the sub- 
ject of unusually heated con- 
troversy ; and even now, four 


years later, its probable results 


are regarded with doubt and 
misgiving by many. 

Other measures of reform 
have been accomplished during 
the six and a half years that 
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Lord Kitchener has epent in 
India, but they sink into in- 
significance beside these two 
great schemes with which his 
name will ever be connected. 
Nor, indeed, have the minor 
changes in question been nearly 
so numerous or so important 
as is often supposed. Develop- 
ments, improvements, and re- 
forms are constantly attributed 
to Lord Kitchener which were 
really initiated long before he 
went to India, so that in re- 
viewing the work that he has 
achieved it is almost as neces- 
sary to indicate what he did 
not do as to describe that for 
which he was really respons- 
ible. He has accomplished too 
much to need the laurels which 
others have earned, and he 
would be the last to wish for 
praise that is not hisdue. It 
is therefore an ill service to 
him or to his great reputation 
to pretend, as has been done, 
that he has regenerated the 
whole Indian system. The 
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Indian Army was of great 
value long before the year 
1903, a fact which has been 
proved a hundred times. In 
the last six years it has made 
notable strides forward, as it 
did also under many previous 
commanders; and a just re- 
cognition of the nature of its 
increase in efficiency during 
Lord Kitchener’s tenure of 
office is a better testimony to 
the merits of his administra- 
tion than could be any ex- 
aggerated and _ sensational 
claim on his behalf to the 
achievements of others. 

It has been urged against 
Lord Kitchener that he went 
to India with preconceived 
ideas of the needs of the Army 
there, and with the intention 
already formed of effecting 
considerable changes. That 
he did so seems to be probable, 
and it is also evident that 
certain special circumstances 
made it inevitable that the 
period of his command would 
be an era of reform. The 
idiosyncrasies of his tempera- 
ment and the influences of 
his previous career combined 
to render him but little 
tolerant of a system which 
did not coincide with the 
very definite views of his 
own. Moreover, the public 
voice, as revealed in the Press, 
was loud in proclaiming all 
that would be accomplished 
as soon as he should assume 
the control of the Indian 
Army. Finally, the condi- 
tions of the moment united 
with these more personal fac- 
tors in impelling him towards 
a course of reforms. Not only 
did he find the finances of 


India in a condition of pros- 
perity very different from those 
thin years of famine and of 
currency embarrassment which 
had marked the previous de- 
cade. Besides this the mili- 
tary budget had for five years 
been almost entirely free from 
the hampering cost of frontier 
wars, a circumstance without 
precedent for half a cen- 
tury. Above all was the fact 
that the bitter experiences of 
the Boer War and subsequent 
inquiries into our military 
methods at home had revealed 
the need for many changes 
which had previously been ap- 
preciated by only a limited 
few. An era of military re- 
form had been inaugurated, 
and even under a less energetic 
Chief than Lord Kitchener it 
would have been impossible at 
such a time for the Indian 
Army to stand still. In short, 
the moment was a_ psycho- 
logical one. Reform was in 
the air, and in Lord Kitchener 
the Indian Army found a re- 
former ready for the destined 
task. 

The fact that Lord Kitchener 
went to India with his mind 
made up on the subject of 
certain important changes is 
not in itself a proof that his 
views were erroneous. Never- 
theless, to his prejudices in 
these matters must be attri- 
buted a hastiness and lack 
of consideration with which 
some of his earlier proposals 
were put forward. It is 
only necessary to indicate 
a scheme for raising several 
batteries of field artillery, 
manned by natives and armed 
with modern guns, as a proof 
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of this lack of appreciation of 
local conditions. The scheme 
in question was aptly quoted 
by Sir Edmond Elles during 
the controversy of 1905 as 
illustrative of the dangers to 
be feared if the Government 
of India should have to depend 
solely on one military adviser, 
who might not in every case 
be conversant with the special 
political questions of the coun- 
try. The proposal was with- 
drawn and was not put for- 
ward again, but a somewhat 
ill-considered scheme of special 
promotions among junior 
British officers was accepted, 
and was actually put into 
practice before common-sense 
and the intense unpopularity 
of the measure compelled its 
reconsideration. Further in- 
stances need not be quoted to 
show that Lord Kitchener’s 
first efforts towards reform 
were not happily chosen nor 
marked with very wise de- 
liberation; but, on the other 
hand, no such exception can 
be taken to the great scheme 
of reorganisation which was 
put forward at the end of 
1903. 

This measure, often errone- 
ously spoken of as the “redis- 
tribution scheme,” was the sub- 
ject of prolonged consideration 
and discussion between Lord 
Kitchener and his principal 
staff officers during his first 
year in India; and although 
it was subsequently modified 
in detail, and although, too, 
it was not possible for an ac- 
curate forecast of its financial 
effect to accompany its initial 
presentation to Government, 
yet in its essential features 
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it was an able attempt to 
grapple with serious defects 
in the Indian military system. 
These defects had long been 
notorious, a fact which is often 
overlooked in appraising Lord 
Kitchener’s share in their re- 
form. Ever since a scheme 
of mobilisation for war was 
initiated by Sir Frederick 
Roberts and Sir George 
Chesney in 1886, consequent 
on the revelation of grave 
shortcomings during the Rus- 
sian war-scare of the previous 
year, Indian soldiers had real- 
ised only too clearly that the 
lack of system with which 
military cantonments were 
dotted about the country, in 
positions originally dictated 
by the requirements of in- 
ternal defence, and the lack 
of a practical war organis- 
ation for the troops occupying 
these cantonments, were alike 
prejudicial to efficiency and 
incompatible with any plan of 
rapid mobilisation on modern 
lines. But to appreciate the 
defects was one thing, to 
remedy them was quite an- 
other matter. In the first 
place, nothing could be done 
so long as the forces in India 
were split up into three separ- 
ate armies, each under its own 
Commander-in-Chief, and each 
controlled by a separate War 
Office. So long as this ‘“‘ water- 
tight compartment” system 
survived, proposals for reform 
of any sort were blocked at 
every turn. Years were spent 
in endeavours to persuade the 
officials of the India Office of 
the necessity for a change, 
and it was not until 1895 
that the Presidency Armies 
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were at length united into 
one Army of India. Even 
then further progress was for 
the time impossible. An ex- 
tensive reorganisation would 
inevitably entail large outlay. 
The financial crisis occasioned 
by the depreciation of the 
currency had hardly passed 
away; confidence was by no 
means yet restored; and 
scarcely had a feeling of 


greater security begun to 
establish itself when further 
troubles supervened.  Pro- 


longed frontier operations on 
an exceptionally large scale, and 
involving enormous charges, 
were followed by a famine 
of great severity which still 
further tried the resources of 
the Treasury, so that it was 
only within a year or so of 
Lord Kitchener’s arrival in 
India that a period of pros- 
perity opened such as ad- 
mitted the possibility of a 
considerable increase to mili- 
tary expenditure. 

The scheme put forward by 
Lord Kitchener falls into two 
distinct parts—the redistribu- 
tion of troops, and the reallot- 
ment and reorganisation of 
commands. Both parts, how- 
ever, were closely connected 
and dependent on one another, 
and both were designed to 
achieve a common object — 
namely, the organisation for 
war of the largest possible 
field army consistent with 
the requirements of internal 
security and the general de- 
fence of frontiers, the training 
of this army on modern lines, 
and its mobilisation, when 
necessary, with greater rapid- 
ity than had previously been 
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possible. Prior to 1903 the 
field army for which mobilisa- 
tion arrangements were made 
was limited to four divisions 
and communication troops. 
The urgent need for enlarg- 
ing this exiguous force was 
represented more than once, 
notably by Sir Edmond Elles 
about a year before Lord 
Kitchener arrived in India, 
when, as has been shown, the 
pressure occasioned by lack 
of funds had _ considerably 
decreased. But the step was 
constantly postponed. The 
Finance Department of the 
Indian Government is no more 
ready than is the Treasury at 
home to admit the necessity 
for novel expenditure on the 
Army, or to provide more for 
such purposes than an irre- 
ducible minimum. As Sir 
Edmond Elles wrote in 1905: 
“We awaited the man and 
the money.” The money was 
available in 1902, but it was 
not until the following year 
that a man was also on the 
spot, the weight of whose 
name and reputation was 
sufficient to squeeze the neces- 
sary funds from the reluc- 
tant hands of an unwilling 
Treasury. 

Herein lies, in regard to 
this scheme at least, the chief 
benefit to the Indian Army 
that has accrued from Lord 
Kitchener’s command. It was 
not that the conception of the 
reorganisation was due to him. 
Given the power of the purse, 
there were not wanting men 
ready and willing to draw up 
such a scheme; some of them 
had been dreaming of a reform 
of the sort for years. But the 
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problem to be solved was 
how to persuade the holders 
of the purse-strings that a 
measure involving such ex- 
penditure was not merely a 
Utopian dream,—that it was 
absolutely necessary in order 
to make the Army efficient, 
not only for such services as 
it had performed in the past, 
but for a great war. This it 
was that Lord Kitchener, with 
his great prestige and repu- 
tation, alone could do; and 
in doing it he achieved the 
greatest success of his work 
in India. 

It is unnecessary here to 
describe his scheme in detail. 
Briefly, it proposed to organise 
the Indian Army in nine large 
divisions. These were to be 
in addition to the garrisons 
allotted to the various parts 
of India for the maintenance 
(in conjunction with the 
volunteers and police) of in- 
ternal peace, and in addition 
also to special forces which at 
all times must be kept in 
certain exposed localities, such 
as Burma and Chitral. To 
each of the nine war divisions 
was assigned a specific area, 
within which the whole of its 
troops were to be quartered 
and trained in time of peace; 
and it was an essential feature 
of the scheme that brigades 
and divisions were to be com- 
posed exactly the same in 
peace as in war, and were to 
be commanded and controlled 
in the field by the same 
generals and staff officers by 
whom they had been trained 
in peace. The divisions were 
to be grouped under three 
Lieutenant-Generals, each com- 
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manding three divisions; these 
have since been reduced to 
two, commanding respectively 
the Northern and Southern 
Army, whose duty it is to 
perform the functions of direct- 
ors and inspectors of training 
in time of peace, and (presum- 
ably) to take their commands 
into the field in the event of 
a great war. To facilitate this 
organisation in specific areas, 
and to improve the conditions 
of training by the concentra- 
tion of troops at important 
centres, a certain amount of 
redistribution was inevitable. 
This was the part of the 
scheme which came in for the 
most severe criticism, which 
was most freely modified, and 
which, even in the form 
adopted, is of most doubtful 
advantage. In the first place, 
it contemplated an immense 
expenditure on brieks and 
mortar, including the creation 
of two large new cantonments 
on the North-West Frontier. 
These proposals were after- 
wards much reduced in scope, 
and the idea of making new 
cantonments was abandoned ; 
but nevertheless a number of 
movements were accepted, with 
consequences not always for the 
good of the Army. The aboli- 
tion of isolated detachments 
was, of course, eminently de- 
sirable ; but whether the aban- 
donment of small stations and 
the concentration in big centres 
is equally advantageous is open 
to question. It is very diffi- 
cult to find suitable training- 
ground for a large number of 
units in the neighbourhood of 
a single station —a difficulty 
which increases year by year, 
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especially in the Punjab, as 
more and more land is placed 
under cultivation. Again, the 
supply of fodder for animals 
in large cantonments is a 
problem the solution of which 
grows more and more costly. 
Moreover, the prices of all 
food-stuffs at such places rule 
higher than in smaller canton- 
ments—a fact which (despite 
allowances on account of dear 
provisions) combines with other 
reasons to make the big stations 
unpopular with native troops. 
It is unquestionable that the 
individual training of units can 
be carried out better at a small 
station where there is elbow- 
room in the adjoining country ; 
and as to the combined training 
of all arms, it can be accom- 
plished more satisfactorily by 
temporary concentrations at 
some central spot during the 
cold weather than in the neigh- 
bourhood of a great permanent 
military camp. 

Nevertheless these objec- 
tions to some of the details of 
redistribution are compara- 
tively insignificant when con- 
sidered in connection with the 
great merits of the whole re- 
organisation. The advantages 
of organising the whole avail- 
able fighting force on a war 
basis are obvious. Formerly 
the four divisions of the field 
army were detailed almost at 
random from various parts of 
India and from various dis- 
tricts of the peace organisation, 
nor was there any connection 
between these peace districts 
and the organisation for war. 
When a division was mobilised 
for field service one unit would 
be detailed from one command, 
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another from an opposite quar- 
ter, the general officer would 
be selected from somewhere 
else, and his staff officers from 
still a different source—prob- 
ably from Army Headquarters 
at Simla. Compared with this, 
the simplicity and efficiency of 
the new system are admirable. 
When mobilisation is ordered, 
the divisions which are named 
for active service take the field 
intact and self-contained as 
they stand in the peace or- 
ganisation, each under its own 
leaders and with its own staff. 
The smoothness which the sys- 
tem has introduced into the 
preparation for a campaign 
was well illustrated last year 
in the mobilisation of the 1st 
(Peshawar) Division for opera- 
tions against the Mohmands, 
and the success then achieved 
was a convincing proof of the 
merits of Lord Kitchener’s re- 
forms in this direction. 

But the organisation of nine, 
instead of four, divisions for 
war naturally involved a good 
deal of preparation besides the 
allotment of units to areas and 
the nomination of brigade and 
divisional staffs. Reserves of 
ammunition and mobilisation 
stores of every description had 
to be very largely increased, 
and considerable additions were 
necessary to the establishment 
of standing transport. On these 
and similar requirements two 
millions have been spent in the 
last four years, but the results 
which have been achieved 
could not have been obtained 
either at the price or in the 
time had it not been for the 
policy of Lord Kitchener’s pre- 
decessors in India. Ever since 
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Sir Henry Brackenbury, after 
prolonged experiment and con- 
sideration, initiated the scheme 
for a great cordite factory on 
the Nilgherri Hills fifteen years 
ago, the object of making India 
as far as possible independent 
in the matter of warlike stores 
has been constantly and con- 
sistently pursued. Thus, when 
Lord Kitchener came to India 
he found factories either al- 
ready working or approaching 
completion to which he could 
turn for almost all military 
equipment, from a rifle-cart- 
ridge to a field-gun, and from 
soldiers’ boots to ammunition 
waggons. Sir Edmond Elles 
said no more than the truth 
when he wrote in 1905 that 
it was the persistent efforts 
of the able and distinguished 
officers who had administered 
the Indian Army during the 
previous fifteen or twenty years 
that had rendered possible Lord 
Kitchener’s scheme. The rapid 
and economical development of 
the scheme has testified to the 
accuracy of these words, but 
the true value of the efforts 
to which Sir Edmond Elles re- 
ferred can only be fully shown 
by the strain of war. 
Especially is this true in 
the matter of transport. The 
mobility of the Indian Army, 
which may be required to 
operate in a country devoid 
of proper roads, can only be 
ensured by the careful pre- 
paration of a system, under 
which great numbers of trans- 
port animals can be obtained 
at very short notice. It is im- 
possible, for financial reasons, 
for any but a fraction of the 
transport necessary for an army 
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in the field to be constantly 
maintained by the State in 
time of peace. This most 
difficult problem, the cause of 
constant inefficiency and ex- 
penditure in the past, was 
attacked in earnest by Sir 
Edwin Collen, when Military 
Member of Council, in 1898. 
By dint of unremitting labour 
and constant effort a really 
admirable system was evolved, 
well organised and capable of 
easy expansion ; and this again 
Lord Kitchener found ready to 
his hand when he undertook 
his reorganisation scheme. 
Those who saw the frightful 
chaos of waste, extravagance, 
and inefficiency which was 
produced by the lack of a 
proper transport system during 
the Chitral Expedition of 1895 
or the Afridi operations of 
1897-8, and who are acquaint- 
ed with the organisation now 
established in India, can form 
an idea of the invaluable work 
which was done in this respect 
during the three years preced- 
ing Lord Kitchener’s tenure of 
office, and can appreciate to 
what an extent his reorganisa- 
tion was facilitated by the 
efforts of his predecessors. 
But when all justice has 
been done to those who paved 
the way for Lord Kitchener’s 
reforms, the fact remains that 
without his reorganisation their 
work would have been incom- 
plete, and without him the re- 
organisation would hardly have 
been attainable. His scheme 
recognised for the first time in 
the history of our Indian Army 
the fact that no organisation 
can be efficient which is not 
an organisation for war. This, 
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and the no less undeniable fact 
that an army is an engine of 
war and not merely a costly 
adjunct to the pageants of 
peace, were long ago accepted 
by Prussia, and the German 
Empire is the outcome of that 
knowledge. To Englishmen 
the recognition of the same 
facts has been slow in coming, 
nor has it even yet been fully 
accepted by the majority of 
stay-at-home persons. But in 
India it is now entirely appreci- 
ated, with the best results to the 
efficiency of the Indian Army. 
Foremost among the lesser 
changes of the last six and a 
half years is the establishment 
in India of a local Staff College. 
This measure is one which Lord 
Kitchener has made peculiarly 
his own. He found that the 
supply of trained officers from 
the Camberley College was 
sufficient only as far as the 
British service was concerned. 
Only about half-a-dozen officers 
of the Indian Army annually 
complete a course at Camberley, 
so that it has hitherto been im- 
possible in the case of that ser- 
vice to make a Staff College 
certificate an essential qualifica- 
tion for employment on the 
staff. Instead of such a certifi- 
cate every officer was recorded 
as “qualified for staff employ ” 
who had passed the ordinary 
examination for promotion to 
the rank of major. This ar- 
rangement was unsatisfactory, 
but in its place only two alter- 
natives were possible—namely, 
to increase the number of ad- 
missions to Camberley or to 
establish a Staff College in 
India. The scale at which 
charged for the 
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privilege of having a few 
officers trained for staff work 
at home is very high, and 
the proportionate increase of 
charges, if the number of 
Indian Army students was to 
be adequately enlarged, would 
have been too great a burden 
upon Indian revenues to be 
accepted by the Finance De- 
partment or by the Secretary 
of State. Lord Kitchener ac- 
cordingly pressed for the adop- 
tion of the second remedial 
alternative. The objections 
were urged (and they still hold 
good), that it would be very 
difficult to obtain for a local 
Staff College professors of such 
ability as to ensure a really 
high level of instruction; and 
secondly, that in an Indian 
College the invaluable experi- 
ence would be wanting of con- 
tact between officers of all 
branches of the Army and also 
of the Navy, as well as the 
advantage, during visits to the 
battlefields of Europe, of an 
introduction to centres of mili- 
tary thought on the Continent. 
It was held that a local College 
would be necessarily narrower 
in its view, and that it would 
never give the cachet derivable 
from a course at Camberley. 
In these arguments, however, 
the best is enemy to the good. 
In that view Lord Kitchener 
persisted in his scheme, and so 
far as can be seen at present 
his anticipations of good results 
to the staff of the Indian Army 
are likely to be realised. More- 
over the existence of the Quetta 
College fits opportunely into Mr 
Haldane’s excellent and states- 
manlike design for the creation 
of an Imperial General Staff. 
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Part of the cost of the new 
College was found by the abo- 
lition of the old “ garrison 
classes,” which officers attend- 
ed in order to obtain expert 
instruction previous to present- 
ing themselves for their pro- 
motion examinations. The dis- 
appearance of these classes is 
regrettable, and is a very seri- 
ous loss to many officers. The 
theory, of course, is that with 
the spread of education in the 
Army, and with the increase 
in the number of trained 
Staff College graduates con- 
sequent on the establishment 
of the Quetta College, in 
every regiment officers will be 
found well qualified to assist 
the Commandant in the duty 
of preparing those about to 
enter for an examination, as 
well as in the general instruc- 
tion of juniors in the theoretical 
side of military science. Theory, 
however, is not always realised 
in practice, and, although we 
have not space here to examine 
the question further, the opinion 
may be hazarded that, notwith- 
standing the opening of the 
Indian Staff College, the aboli- 
tion of garrison classes is 
likely to reduce rather than 
to raise the general level of 
professional education in the 
Indian Army. 

Of the various measures in- 
troduced lately for ameliorating 
the conditions of service of all 
ranks little need be said here. 
Some of those which affect 
native soldiers (for instance, 
the grant of free fodder to 
cavalry at manceuvres and the 
issue of free firewood) are in- 
dications of the excellent advice 
supplied to Lord Kitchener by 
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Staff officers so intimately ac- 
quainted with the Indian Army 
as Sir Beauchamp Duff and 
Colonel W. R. Birdwood. But 
on the whole the improvements 
of this sort are merely such 
as become from time to time 
inevitable owing to gradual 
changes in conditions of life. 
Lord Kitchener’s influence 
served to hasten the grant of 
some of these concessions, but 
in other respects there is noth- 
ing particularly distinctive 
about them or to connect them 
specially with him. It should, 
however, be noted that they 
served to allay the feelings of 
dissatisfaction and uneasiness 
which have undoubtedly been 
prevalent in the Indian Army 
of recent years. Among British 
officers such feelings were pro- 
nounced during the opening 
years of Lord Kitchener’s 
régime. Originally aroused by 
a characteristic brusqueness in 
the Commander-in-Chief’s meth- 
ods, they were increased by the 
promulgation of the ill-consid- 
ered scheme of special promo- 
tions already mentioned, and 
still more by rumours — per- 
haps ill-founded—of proposed 
changes in the rules of retire- 
ment. These fears have since 
disappeared, and British officers 
in India have to thank the re- 
tiring Commander-in-Chief for 
increased facilities for furlough, 
and for some improvement in 
the pension rules as well as in 
rates of pay. Similar fears and 
uneasiness in the native ranks 
are less readily traced to their 
source, and perhaps less quickly 
allayed. Lord Kitchener’s en- 
tire ignorance of India and its 
people was no doubt thor- 
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oughly realised by the native 
ranks when he assumed com- 
mand of the Army, and it 
was probably assessed at 
more than its true value. 
The stiffness and lack of bon- 
homie in his manner did not 
serve to remove misgivings 
from the minds of men accus- 
tomed to inspections by Com- 
manders-in-Chief who regarded 
them as old comrades and 
greeted them as such. In the 
House of Lords on June 28 
Lord Curzon said with admir- 
able truth of the Indian Army: 
“They love to see the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. The native 
officers love to be treated by 
the Commander-in-Chief as 
they were treated by Lord 
Roberts in his day.” But it 
has not been the practice of 
Lord Kitchener to devote to 
the personal inspection of 
troops so much time as was 
commonly allotted to such 
duties by his predecessors. 
Moreover, on the occasions 
when he was seen by regi- 
ments of the Native Army 
they hardly found in him signs 
of the same intimate sympathy 
as they had never failed to 
meet with from others who 
had held the chief command. 
In these circumstances the 
concessions which have been 
granted during the last two 
or three years have afforded 
a tangible proof that, amid 
the modern efforts after effici- 
ency, even the material interests 
of the Native Army have by no 
means been forgotten. It may 
confidently be anticipated that 
these concessions will not fail 
to produce their effect. 

We must turn now to con- 
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sider very briefly the great 
administrative change which 
has been effected in the Indian 
Army by Lord Kitchener. It 
is unnecessary to discuss once 
more the arguments for and 
against that change, or to 
describe in detail its effect. 
Briefly, it centralised in the 
hands of the Commander-in- 
Chief the whole administra- 
tion of the military budget, 
in addition to the duties which 
had previously been his of 
executive control, personal 
command, and inspection. It 
imposed on a single person all 
those heterogeneous functions 
—and a good many more— 
which, according to the opinion 
of the Esher Committee at 
home, necessitated in the cause 
of efficiency the substitution of 
an Army Council for a Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Whatever 
force, too, there may be in the 
arguments in favour of making 
the Commander-in-Chief in 
India the sole military adviser 
of the Government, it is per- 
fectly certain that many of the 
pleas advanced against the 
previous system were at least 
exaggerated. But it was a 
system to which, as has been 
seen, Lord Kitchener was by 
nature and training inevitably 
antagonistic. Moreover, he 
came to India at a moment 
when its working was most 
open to attack. On the one 
hand, the post of Commander- 
in- Chief had for some years 
past been held by officers who, 
by reason of ill-health or other 
causes, had been inclined to 
take the line of least resistance 
and to give way before the 
pressure of encroachment on 
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their authority. On the other 
hand, the military portfolio 
had been in the hands of a 
man of strong will, who came 
to the work direct from high 
military command, and whose 
whole sympathies and career 
made him disinclined to em- 
phasise his Ministerial position 
at the expense of his military 
status, or to admit that the 
latter was a merely fortuitous 
circumstance, not in the least 
essential to his appointment as 
Military Member of Council. 
When Sir Henry Brackenbury 
held that post in India he was 
careful never to obtrude his 
military rank or standing ; he 
seldom wore uniform; never 
took the salute at a parade or 
review ; and insisted on being 
treated, when he visited a 
military station, no differently 
from any of his civilian col- 
leagues on the Council. Had 
this judicious policy been pur- 
sued by his successors, it is 
likely that the charges brought 
against the Military Depart- 
ment of causing friction with 
the Executive would have been 
more difficult to substantiate. 
It is unnecessary here to re- 
call the many unpleasant and 
lamentable features of the con- 
troversy which ended with the 
practical abolition of the Mil- 
itary Department and the re- 
signation by Lord Curzon of 
the Viceroyalty. Neither side 
can be considered free from 
blame in the matter, although 
the great work which Lord 
Curzon had done, and the fact 
that he was at the time suffer- 
ing from serious illness, the 
result of his labours in an 
Eastern climate, should not be 
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forgotten when his share in the 
dispute is in question. Of the 
results of the change intro- 
duced in such inauspicious cir- 
cumstances it would be absurd 
to speak with confidence. The 
new system is practically un- 
tried. Hitherto it has had the 
advantage of a directing hand 
trained to administrative work. 
Not only did Lord Kitchener’s 
previous experience make him 
well fitted to control the com- 
plex machine which he had 
contrived, but all his tastes 
led him towards the, adminis- 
trative duties of his post. In 
the work of command, inspec- 
tion, and training, with which 
soldiers would generally find 
themselves more familiar, he 
was less interested. What 
will happen in the future it 
is impossible to say, when 
the heterogeneous functions of 
the Commander-in-Chief have 
to be performed by an officer 
whose tastes and experience 
may lie perhaps with troops 
rather than with office files, on 
the mancuvre-ground rather 
than in the Council Chamber. 
It is, however, perfectly certain 
that the essence of the new sys- 
tem is centralisation. 

Not only does the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India 
combine the former functions 
of that post with those of 
Military Member of Council— 
besides this he represents in 
his sole person the local com- 
manders -in-chief and local 
military departments of the 
old provincial system and the 
four generals of commands of 
the scheme which was intro- 
duced in 1895. It is true that 
two of these generals of com- 
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mands still survive, but with 
considerably reduced powers. 
There is no longer pretence 
of giving them administrative 
or financial authority. Their 
duties are solely those ef 
training and inspection. In 
theory a certain amount of ad- 
ministrative contro] is vested 
in the commanders of divisions, 
but those who know the work- 
ing of the system are under no 
delusion as to the amount of 
decentralisation involved in 
this. Simla is, in fact, the 
central power-house of the 
whole Army in India more 
than it has ever been before, 
and more than ever before the 
machinery there is directed by 
one man. It is not by any 
means suggested that this 
system is necessarily and in 
all circumstances to be con- 
demned. In military affairs 
a certain amount of adminis- 
trative centralisation is prob- 
ably advantageous. It all 
depends upon the directing 
hand. Under such a chief as 
Lord Kitchener a highly cen- 
tralised organisation will result 
in the highest efficiency. But 
under a less experienced or 
less able head there is likely 
to be a tendency towards 
administration by a central 
bureaucracy with exaggerated 
powers, to the detriment of the 
best interests of the Army. 
One remarkable feature of 
Lord Kitchener’s scheme must 
not be passed by unnoticed. 
In place of the constant sus- 
picion and obstruction which 
characterised the attitude of 
the Indian Treasury towards 
the Army, he has established 
relations nearly akin to con- 
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fidence. Partly, no doubt, 
this is due to the influence 
of his own reputation for 
business - like and economical 
ability. Still more it has 
been brought about by the 
employment of the expert. 
Formerly the military authori- 
ties endeavoured to overcome 
the opposition of the Finance 
Department by advancing the 
opinions of so-called financial 
experts of their own—military 
accountants, whose figures and 
forecasts were presented in 
support of demands for money. 
Such a system invited attack. 
The Treasury regarded it as a 
point of honour to find, if pos- 
sible, some hole in the defensive 
armour of their assailants, and 
the public interests suffered 
while the battle raged. Lord 
Kitchener conceived a reform 
which in his hands has proved 
effectual. He recognised that 
the trained officials of the 
Treasury are alone to be re- 
garded as real financial 
experts; he invited their co- 
operation ; and he incorporated 
one of their number in the 
administrative staff of the 
Army. He thus at once dis- 
armed criticism and facilitated 
and accelerated the transaction 
of business. But there is a 
danger in the new system, 
which will grow with rapidity 
when Lord Kitchener’s person- 
ality is withdrawn. It is the 
danger lest the expert who 
was called in to give financial 
advice should arrogate to him- 
self larger powers and seek to 
impose his will—the will of the 
Finance Department—on the 
schemes of the Commander-in- 
Chief. Lord Curzon has ex- 
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pressed a fear lest the financial 
control over military expendi- 
ture should be weakened. It 
is much more likely (and re- 
ports from India confirm this 
view) that under future Com- 
manders-in-Chief, less experi- 
enced and with less authority 
than Lord Kitchener, such 
control will be greatly in- 
creased. Then when _ the 
financial viper (we write from 
the point of view of the Army) 
wounds the confiding military 
bosom in which it has been 
cherished, the merits of the 
new system will be less ap- 
parent at Army Headquarters 
than is at present the case. 
It is not possible to linger 
further over the results of 
Lord Kitchener’s administra- 
tive changes. A good deal has 
‘been said about the increase of 
economy, but it might perhaps 
be shown that claims of this 
sort are not always justified. 
For instance, it is understood 
that in the current year the 
military budget has been kept 
within normal dimensions by 
the postponement until a 
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future date of expenditure 
on certain necessary military 
works and ordnance supplies. 
This is a form of economy 
which will be but slightly 
appreciated by General Sir 
O’Moore Creagh. In short, 
there is as yet little evidence 
of value to show that the 
great innovation of 1905 will 
in the future convict of error 
the remarkable consensus of 
hostile opinion which in the 
recent debate in the House of 
Lords was arrayed against it. 

On the other hand, with 
regard to the scheme of army 
reorganisation no such doubts 
prevail. This it is which will 
mark the last six years as an 
epoch in the development of 
the Indian Army worthy to be 
ranked with the period during 
which Lord Roberts held the 
chief command. This great 
and complex measure is, as has 
already been said, an achieve- 
ment which forms an abiding 
monument to Lord Kitchener’s 
work in India, and it is with 
this that his name will be ever 
and most honourably connected. 



























THE ADAMANTINE MIND. 
BY ALFRED AUSTIN. 
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LET the world change, I shall not change 
Nor yield dominion of my mind, 
But with ancestral freedom range 
The mightier days behind. 
Should statesmen abdicate control, 
They who should rule be toppled down, 
Nought can dethrone the regal soul, 
Or rob it of its Crown. 


II. 






Against the adamantine will 
Rebellion’s billows vainly beat. 
Let Insurrection rise and shrill, 
And scared Authority retreat, 
Conscience surveys the rabble-cries, 
As mountains gaze on heaving main, 
Unmoved among the loftier skies 
By transient hurricane. 


ITI. 


Be of good heart, then, wavering souls, 
And stand upon the ancient ways: 

The forward hours wise Time controls 
Are but as righted yesterdays. 

When disaffection’s storms are spent, 
Authority resumes its rod 

From continent to continent, 

Under the Reign of God! 
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BY MAJOR-GENERAL FRANK 8. RUSSELL, C.M.G. 


In the winter months of 
1876-77 there were compli- 
cations in the Near Kast, 
Constantinople as usual being 
the centre of the disturbance. 
Abdul Hamid had recently 
become Sultan of Turkey,—a 
short time previously there 
had occurred the celebrated 
Bulgarian Atrocities and all 
the agitation connected there- 
with. Turkey, as has hap- 
pened recently, had got a brand- 
new Constitution, with Midhat 
Pasha as Grand Vizier. 

There had been a Servian 
and Turkish war, resulting, as 
might have been expected, in 
the defeat of the Servians, 
and terminated by the Turks 
granting an armistice at the 
instigation of the Great Powers. 
About the middle of November 
1876 a part of the Russian 
Army had been mobilised, and 
in fact the whole situation 
was most threatening and un- 
certain. 

At that time I was holding 
an appointment at the Royal 
Military College at Sandhurst, 
‘which I had been offered in 
1875, not long after my return 
from the first Ashantee cam- 
paign under Sir Garnet Wol- 
seley. My health had suffered 
much from the effects of the 
pestilential climate of the West 
Coast of Africa. I became sub- 
ject to attacks of intermittent 
fever, which even now come 
back on me occasionally, and 
the doctors strongly recom- 





mended me to remain in Eng- 
land for a year or so in place 
of joining my regiment, the 
14th Hussars, who then pro- 
ceeded to India. A couple of 
years, however, of the fine 
Sandhurst air quite restored 
me to health, and giving way 
to what I fear was a some- 
what restless spirit, I yearned 
to have a chance of seeing 
more active service and some- 
thing of real war, which then 
appeared almost imminent in 
the Balkan Peninsula. I there- 
fore took counsel with Sir 
Patrick MacDougall, head of 
the Intelligence Department at 
the War Office, a most distin- 
guished and able soldier, as 
well as a very charming and 
sympathetic chief, under whom 
I had the good fortune to serve 
after leaving the Staff College. 
He told me that if I were will- 
ing myself to take the risk of 
an adventurous journey with- 
out official recognition he had 
something for me to do, and 
advised me to resign my ap- 
pointment at Sandhurst, where 
the whole system was about 
to be changed, thus giving me 
a plausible excuse for retiring. 
Sir Patrick told me that our 
Government were extremely 
anxious to obtain some reli- 
able information regarding the 
actual intentions of the Russian 
Government and their prepar- 
edness for war with Turkey, 
They also wished to discover 
what preparations had been 
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made by the Turks, and in 
what condition they were to 
oppose a Russian invasion with 
any chance of success. He 
added that the Russian Am- 
bassador at St James’s, Count 
Schouvaloff, was continually 
assuring our Foreign Minister 
that the Czar had nothing 
but peaceful intentions; our 
Military Attaché at St Peters- 
burg gave the same report— 
that the Russians were not 
prepared and did not mean 





war. In fact, on every side, 


he said, through Court circles 
and other channels, there were 
profuse assurances that peace 
was certain. The Government, 
he said, want to know if all these 
protestations are well founded 
—do you think you can find out 
for us? Sir Patrick went on 
to warn me that I should have 
to take all the risk, that the 
Government would not ac- 
knowledge me, that they had 
already been involved in some 
difficulties with the Russian 
Government by Captain Bur- 
naby’s ride to Khiva, and 
were specially anxious to avoid 
any similar disagreeables, more 
especially as our relations with 
the Government of the Czar 
were at that time far from 
cordial. 

I thought the matter over 
and decided that the game was 
worth the candle, and keeping 
my own counsel started off for 
Paris on January 2, 1877. I 
may mention that shortly be- 
fore I left Sandhurst, after I 
had seen General MacDougall, 
it occurred to me that it would 
be a good opportunity to write 
an historical account of the 
previous contests that had 
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taken place between Russia 
and Turkey, as if this war came 
off such a work would certainly 
be of public interest and might 
command a good sale. I ac- 
cordingly set to work at once, 
collected the materials and 
began to write hard. Un- 
fortunately the time was so 
short that I had to write 
hurriedly, and the work, which 
I managed to produce in a few 
weeks’ time, entitled ‘ Russian 
Wars with Turkey,’ which 
afterwards went through two 
editions, was neither so com- 
plete nor so satisfactory as I 
hope it would have been had 
I been able to devote more 
time to it. As I see an old 
copy now on my bookshelves, I 
lament that I had not made 
better use of such a good 
chance of writing a standard 
work, and groan over one or two 
mistakes which I discovered 
when too late to correct them. 
However, the only publisher 
whom I consulted was glad to 
publish the work, and offered 
me the usual terms in such 
cases. 

While thus preparing to 
start for the East, and work- 
ing at my book, General von 
Gorloff, the Russian Military 
Attaché, who is mentioned in 
the Memoir of Madame von 
Novikoff recently published, 
paid me several visits at my 
lodgings in St James’s Place, 
which I had selected as being 
near a club where I used to 
get my meals—“ Arthurs ’”’—so 
as to leave me as much time as 
possible for writing. I had 
made the acquaintance of this 
distinguished officer, who, I 
regret to see, died not very 
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long since. I cannot quite re- 
member how or where I first 
met him, but I found him a 
most polished and charming 
gentleman, and we became 
great friends. I could not, 
however, help wondering why 
he so frequently came to see 
me, always on some trivial 
pretext. I then remembered 
that in course of conversation 
I had mentioned to him that 
I was leaving Sandhurst and 
going abroad. He asked me at 
our last interview in London if 
I was going to pass through 
Paris and where I should be 
staying. I told him my hotel, 
and shortly after my arrival 
there who should turn up but 
Gorloff again. I thought he 
really was most friendly, but 
just as we parted the cause of 
his attentions was disclosed: 
as he wished me good-bye he 
said, “Now tell me, are you 
going out to join Baker?” 
Poor Valentine Baker had just 
been let out of prison, and, 
seeing there would be trouble 
in the East, had started off for 
Constantinople in hopes of ob- 
taining employment under the 
Turkish Government, and there 
were reports that he had been 
commissioned to reorganise the 
Turkish cavalry, and that a 
number of British officers 
would be sent to assist him. 
While, however, reassuring 
General Gorloff as regards 
Baker, I thought it quite un- 
necessary to tell him that my 
mission was to look at the 
Russian Army concentrated on 
the Pruth, and also to visit the 
Turkish frontier fortresses. 
After I came home I again saw 
something of my friend Gorloff, 
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who apparently bore me no 
malice for having, as I 
thought, got the better of him, 
or for the outspoken manner 1n 
which I laid bare the various 
aggressions of Russia in my 
little book. I remember ask- 
ing him to dine with me at’ 
the Army and Navy Club to 
meet some interesting people, 
in order to make it quite clear 
that there was no personal 
feeling between us. He was 
delighted to come, and said the 
date suggested would suit him 
perfectly. Then I unfortunately 
mentioned that Mr Frederick 
Greenwood, editor of the ‘St 
James’s Gazette,’ would also 
be one of my guests. He im- 
mediately pulled a note-book 
out of his pocket,—in order to 
make quite sure of the date, 
he said,—and suddenly dis- 
covered that he had a special 
engagement on that evening. 
The subterfuge was so palpable 
that I asked him at once, 
“Why don’t you like meeting 
Mr Greenwood?” He then re- 
plied frankly, “I do not like 
meeting any newspaper people, 
and I will let you know why.” 
He then told me that when the 
1870 war was going on be- 
tween France and Germany he 
was appointed Military Attaché 
to the United States, and 
landed in New York. He was 
immediately surrounded by 
newspaper reporters, whom he 
absolutely refused to interview, 
and got safely to his hotel. 
Shortly after he got there a 
man came up to him and said, 
“Sir, I want your views on the 
present aspect of affairs in 
Europe.” Then angrily he 
turned on his heel and said, “I 
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have no views whatever,” and 
refused to say more. 

A few hours afterwards he 
saw large placards in the streets 
of New York — “Interesting 
interview with General von 
Gorloff, just arrived from 
Europe.” On purchasing the 
newspaper thus advertised he 
found a considerable space de- 
voted to himself. His family, 
previous career, and other 
matters were minutely, and in 
most cases inaccurately, de- 
tailed ; then came his personal 
appearance, of which in his 
opinion the description was 
equally inaccurate, as it was 
most unflattering. Eventually 
a long article was wound up 
by the remark: ‘Evidently 
General von Gorloff is a man 
of low mental intelligence, as 
he assured me that he was 
absolutely devoid of any views 
regarding the thrilling and 
historical events now taking 
place in Europe.” 

I assured my friend that Mr 
Frederick Greenwood was not 
at all that sort of man—quite 
different from his American 
enemy. On the contrary, that 
he was a gentleman of great 
intelligence, and one whom 
every one was glad to meet. 

It had also occurred to me, 
although I did not mention 
this to Gorloff, that possibly he 
might like to meet Mr Green- 
wood, who was supposed to be 
not very favourable to the 
Russians, just as Mr Stead 
was notoriously their advo- 
cate. On the same principle 
Count Schouvaloff just at this 
time asked specially to be 
introduced to Sir Algernon 
Borthwick,—so the latter re- 
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counted to me,—as ‘The Morn- 
ing Post,’ whose policy he 
directed, had taken up a strong 
anti - Russian line. When 
Schouvaloff was introduced 
to Sir Algernon he shook him 
warmly by the hand and said, 
“Voila mon cher ennemi.” 
However, my Russian friend 
was obdurate, so I had to 
arrange another day for our 
dinner, and took care that 
there was no one connected 
with the Press asked to meet 
him. 

After I reached Paris I was 
delayed a few days waiting for 
the proofs of my book, which 
I wished to correct before I got 
out of reach of my publisher. 
When waiting there I had a 
great piece of good fortune. I 
met young Eugene Brett of 
the Scots Guards, son of Sir 
Balliol Brett, afterwards Lord 
Esher. This young officer had 
been under me at Sandhurst, 
and happened to be in Paris 
for a few days on leave visiting 
a relation. I told him my 
mission, and managed to per- 
suade him to accompany me. 
Alas! young Brett fell a victim 
to enteric fever contracted in 
the Egyptian campaign of 
1882, and his death was not 
only a bitter sorrow to his 
many friends, but also a great 
loss to the British Army, as I 
am certain, had he lived, he 
would have had a most success- 
ful if not a brilliant career. 
He was, moreover, a most 
charming travelling companion, 
as, besides his great natural 
intelligence and keenness in 
his profession, he was endowed 
with the most charming temper 
and cheerful disposition, so 
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that at the end of our tour, 
having suffered a good many 
hardships under circumstances 
that might well have tried the 
temper and patience of us both, 
we parted close and warm 
friends without, I believe, an 
angry or impatient word hav- 
ing ever passed between us. 

As soon as my proof-sheets 
were corrected, and Brett had 
arranged about his leave, we 
started off for Vienna, arriving 
there on January 28. Sir 
Andrew Buchanan was our 
Ambassador, and, as __ it 
happened, my elder brother in 
the diplomatic service had 
been under him. So we were 
most hospitably entertained at 
the Embassy, given an opera- 
box, and lionised round the 
sights of the town. After 
staying there for a few days 
we moved on to Jassy, after 
a cold journey of thirty-six 
hours. There we first ex- 
perienced what real cold was 
in a winter which was excep- 
tionally cold even in that 
region. The thermometer 
registered 50° Fahrenheit of 
frost—that is, 18° below zero. 
We were forced to buy thick 
furs at once, the cold penetrat- 
ing the heavy Irish frieze coats 
we had like paper. We had no 
difficulty in getting admirable 
furs very cheap, as the town 
was swarming with Jews 
whose principal trade was in 
furs, and many of whom were 
in great want, as intercourse 
with the Russian frontier— 
where their best customers 
lived—had been almost sus- 
pended. At that time Jassy 
was a town of about 90,000 
inhabitants, of whom nearly 
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70,000 were Jews, mostly of 
the lowest stamp, as is always 
the case in countries where the 
race have been oppressed for 
centuries. At the hotel at 
Jassy we made the acquaint- 
ance of a very pleasant gentle- 
man, who spoke German well. 
He gave himself out as a 
merchant, and when we men- 
tioned that we wished to cross 
the Pruth and pay a visit to 
Kischenau, he said he was 
bound in the same direction, 
and so we started together. 
When we got to the frontier 
we found his services invalu- 
able. Neither of us could 
speak a word of Russian, and 
the officials were impervious to 
any remarks made to them in 
French, German, or Italian. 
The railway had been very 
recently made, and there were 
only two trains in the week. 
We nearly as possible missed 
one of these bi-weekly trains, 
as there were difficulties at the 
custom-house in consequence of 
the presence in my baggage of 
a Bradshaw’s Foreign Rail- 
way Guide and a _ portable 
india-rubber bath. The former 
they seemed to regard as a 
Nihilist publication, and the 
latter as an infernal machine 
in disguise. However, our 
merchant friend saw us all 
through our difficulties, took 
our tickets for us, removed the 
suspicion of the dowaniers, and 
saw us safe into the Russian 
dominions. He disappeared 
for a short time, and suddenly 
reappeared in Russian uniform. 
He was an officer of the 
General Staff who had been 
making contracts in Roumania 
for the Russian Army when 
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they advanced. His kindness 
to us both during our journey, 
and also at Kischenau, was 
unbounded. His name was, 
and is still, to me quite un- 
pronounceable, but I carefully 
wrote it in my diary. It was 
Tschogelokoff. I never heard 
of him again, but still his 
kindness to us lives green in 
my memory. When we parted 
he gave me a silver rouble, 
which is still one of my most 
treasured possessions. 
Kischenau was then the 
headquarters of the Russian 
Army under the Grand Duke 
Nicholas concentrated for the 
invasion of Turkey, which took 
place in the following spring. 
No difficulty was raised to our 
seeing everything, our friend 
took us about everywhere, and 
I saw enough to convince me 
that war was intended and 
inevitable. I was also fortun- 
ate enough to ascertain a large 
number of details regarding 
the strength and equipment of 
the army, all of which I wrote 
carefully home, and which I 
am glad to say subsequently 
were proved to be accurate. 
When Sir Patrick MacDougall 
retired from the Intelligence 
Department he kindly handed 
me back all my original let- 
ters, with the remarks made 
on them by various officials. 
These in the light of subse- 
quent events are now rather 
curious reading, but together 
with my diary kept at the 
time they help to refresh my 
recollection, otherwise rather 
vague, of what occurred more 
than thirty years ago. In 
those days the Intelligence 
Department was a branch of 
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the office of the Quartermaster- 
General’s office, was miserably 
undermanned, and as regards 
money absolutely starved. As 
an example of this, although I 
had undertaken this expedition 
at official request, and every 
use was made of the informa- 
tion I sent home, which sub- 
sequently turned out to be 
absolutely correct, not a far- 
thing did my companion or 
myself ever get towards our 
expenses, which before our 
journey was over were by no 
means inconsiderable, especi- 
ally for the not too well filled 
purses of young officers. 

I presume this consideration 
made Sir Patrick return to me 
my original letters, and for- 
tunately, as I discovered some 
years afterwards on looking 
over them, he omitted to retain 
the various memos and com- 
ments by various high officials 
which my letters evoked. All 
these officials, military and 
civil, have now passed away 
and gone to the majority, so I 
run no risk of hurting their 
feelings by any remarks I may 
make. Strangely enough they 
all, from the Duke of Cam- 
bridge downwards, seemed to 
have swallowed whole the as- 
surances indiscriminately lav- 
ished from Russian official 
sources—St Petersburg, Count 
Schouvaloff, and likewise, so I 
was told, by a well-known 
Russian lady whose Memoirs 
have recently been published, 
and who at one time appears 
to have played a prominent 
part in the diplomatic world— 
that there would certainly be 
peace. I pointed out that five 
corps with all equipment were 
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already mobilised—three at 
Kischenau, one at Odessa, and 
another in the Crimea,—cost- 
ing, it was estimated, about 
£100,000 daily to the Govern- 
ment. I mentioned that I 
knew for a fact that large 
contracts for provisions, &c., 
had already been concluded in 
Roumania for the Russian 
Army ; also that Russian obli- 
gations, notes, and bonds, 
which had been unredeemed 
since the last occupation in 
1854, and which had been pur- 
chased by Jews at ridiculously 
low figures, had been recently 
bought up by the Russian 
Government, with a view, no 
doubt, to restoring their credit 
with the Roumanian popula- 
tion. I even ventured to 
predict the time when the 
invading army would advance 
—41.é., a8 soon as the roads were 
passable, about the third week 
in April. My letters and ar- 
guments, however, appeared to 
have no weight with the au- 
thorities at home—my letters 
were labelled “very interest- 
ing,” “ Mr Hardy should see it.” 
Mr Hardy, afterwards Lord 
Cranbrook, was then Secretary 
for War, but there the matter 
ended. Memos were drawn up 
and approved, showing that 
war, if it did occur, must be 
confined to Asiatic Turkey. 
When, however, war was de- 
clared by Russia on April 24, 
and the Pruth was crossed in 
accordance with my prediction, 
I was telegraphed for at once, 
was sent round to be inter- 
viewed by various high officials, 
and was directed to draw up a 
memo, which was printed for 
the information of the Cabinet. 
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Of this, however, I will speak 
later. 

My companion and I did not 
stay long at Kischenau,—just 
long enough to make ourselves 
acquainted with the dispositions 
and constitution of the Russian 
Army there concentrated. In 
truth, there was little sign of 
Muscovite civilisation there 
thirty years ago. About 
112,000 people inhabited what 
was really an enormous village, 
the houses being nearly all 
one-storey high, with verandahs. 
The streets were unpaved, un- 
lighted, and undrained. There 
was so little respect for law 
and order in the town that 
Russian officers were all obliged 
to go about armed, and warned 
us to do the same, as there had 
been several instances recently 
of not only foot-passengers, but 
even people in carriages, being 
stopped, carried off, robbed, 
and even murdered, 

From Kischenau we moved 
on to Odessa, where we stayed 
about four days, and saw many 
interesting people; among them, 
Mr T. Michell, manager of the 
Odessa Waterworks Company, 
their chief engineer, Mr Chad- 
wick, and our Consul-General, 
all of whom were most kind 
and hospitable. Mr Michell 
was a well-known and a rather 
remarkable man. He had been 
many years at St Petersburg 
as Consul-General, and was a 
distinguished linguist, more 
especially an accomplished 
Russian scholar, and no one 
knew Russia better; in fact, he 
knew it too well, and was by 
no means well disposed to- 
wards the bureaucracy who 
for so many years ruled 
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the country. On this account 
the officials moved heaven 
and earth to get rid of him 
by every sort of unworthy 
intrigue. At last they were 
successful: they made it so dis- 
agreeable for him that he was 
forced to resign, and not long 
before I met him accepted the 
post of manager of an English 
company which was formed to 
supply Odessa with water. 
This company was, I believe, 
eventually ruined by the cor- 
ruption and hostility of the 
Odessa local officials, and this 
post again he had to abandon. 
At last, however, our Foreign 
Office seemed to realise how 
valuable were his services, he 
was given important appoint- 
ments in Roumelia after the 
Russian and Turkish war, and 
later was made Consul-General 
for Norway, to reside at Christi- 
ania, where eventually he died. 

During our stay in Odessa, 
as I said before, we saw much 
of Mr Michell, of our Consul- 
General, and of the engineer of 
the waterworks, all of whom 
were violently anti-Russian in 
sympathies. This feeling on 
the part of strangers who lived 
in Odessa was by no means 
surprising. It was at that 
time, and perhaps is still, the 
third city in the Empire; the 
Russians had been in occupa- 
tion of it since 1792, and it 
was then far less civilised than 
any tenth-rate English, French, 
or German town. In fact, 
many settlements both in 
Canada and the United States, 
which had been only cleared 
from the bush about a year or 
so, could in many respects 
compare favourably with it. 
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An English company had paved 
the centre of the streets, but 
the footpaths were still un- 
paved, and in wet weather were 
ankle deep in mud; a French 
company supplied the town 
with gas, and an English com- 
pany was then endeavouring 
to supply the inhabitants with 
water. All these companies 
the municipality had succeeded 
in robbing, and, I believe, event- 
ually succeeded in ruining. 
Neither life nor property was 
safe in the town, and we were 
specially warned not to move 
out after dark unarmed. In 
fact, at that period, and, I 
believe, at the present time, 
nothing can be worse than the 
condition of the southern pro- 
vinces of Russia as regards 
progress and general prosperity. 
Agriculture there was in those 
days almost at the lowest point, 
—astothis every one was agreed, 
—and not one-tenth of its real 
value was extracted from the 
soil. I was assured, even by 
those who were strongly anti- 
Turk in feeling, that the con- 
dition of the Russian peasant 
was far worse than that of the 
peasants in the Christian pro- 
vinces of Turkey. Judging 
from what I saw later of the 
material prosperity of the 
farmers in Bulgaria, I can 
quite believe this. In fact, at 
that time it was difficult to 
decide which Government was 
worse—the Russian or the 
Turkish; both were military 
occupation, the rulers being 
entirely out of sympathy with 
the main bulk of the popula- 
tion. I saw the other day a 
passage in a book written in 
1812 describing the Russian 
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character ; it said the only dif- 
ference between a Muscovite 
noble and a Muscovite peasant 
was that, “whereas the former 
wears his shirt under his 
trousers, the latter wears it 
over them.” The _ recent 
terrible events that have oc- 
curred in Russia would seem 
to show that during the last 
thirty years and more since 
the time of which I write 
but little progress has been 
made. The massacres and 
lawless scenes which took place 
in Odessa not much more than 
a year ago show but slight im- 
provement on the oriental 
barbarism of the Middle Ages. 

While at Odessa we were 
hospitably entertained by the 
Turkish Consul-General Halel 
Bey, and made the acquaint- 
ance of several officers of the 
Army Corps which was mobil- 
ised in the neighbourhood. 
These officers, all men of good 
family and education, being 
without exception excellent 
linguists, were as pleasant in 
private life as I have always 
found to be the case with 
Russian officers of the better 
class, 

Strange to say, I find from 
my diary that Mr Michell, al- 
though he knew the Russians 
so well, was convinced that 
they did not mean war. 

After a few days’ sojourn in 
Odessa we continued our jour- 
ney. We had intended to take 
ship there for Kustendji and 
drive up the right bank of the 
Danube, iooking at the for- 
tresses and Turkish defences on 
our way. Through the good 
offices of Nassau Jocelyn, who 
in the absence of Sir Henry 


Elliot, our Ambassador, was 
Chargé d’ Affaires at Constanti- 
nople, I had got a firman from 
Midhat Pasha, at that time the 
Grand Vizier, and subsequently 
one of the many victims of 
Abdul Hamid’s atrocities. This 
firman gave us a free passage 
everywhere, ensured us great 
respect and attention from all 
the authorities, and entitled us 
to the services of a zaptieh or 
policeman. Our plans, how- 
ever, had to be changed, as we 
found we could not get into 
Kustendji, the sea being frozen 
three miles out from the coast, 
such was the severity of this 
abnormal winter. We there- 
fore had to retrace our steps 
through Kischenau and Jassy, 
I confess with some misgivings, 
as it occurred to me that the 
object of our mission might 
have been discovered, involv- 
ing unpleasant attention, if 
not even detention, by the Rus- 
sian authorities. Our apprehen- 
sions were increased by the 
conduct of the correspondent 
of the ‘K@élnische Zeitung,’ 
who, much to our annoyance, 
attached himself to us, became 
roaring drunk, and attracted 
the attention of the railway offic- 
ials. We disclaimed all connec- 
tion with him, and got safely 
across the frontier to Jassy. 
There another trouble awaited 
us. Although we had a long 
time to wait at the station, we 
absolutely failed to induce the 
railway porters to put our two 
modest portmanteaus into the 
train. They declared that all 
our luggage must be examined, 
and the custom-house officer 
was at hisdinner. At last we 
had to go off without them, as 
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trains were few and far be- 
tween. Eventually we had to 
wait several days before we got 
our luggage, having to buy at 
Bucharest things for our im- 
mediate necessities, and then 
the cause of the desire of the 
railway officiais to detain our be- 
longings became evident. Our 
portmanteaus had been careful- 
ly ransacked and everything of 
any value removed. From my 
experience the Roumanian rail- 
ways were at that time the 
worst managed of any lines 
that I have ever had the mis- 
fortune to travel on, and the 
employés the most corrupt and 
most dishonest. As regards 
management and corruption, I 
must however make an excep- 
tion of the Turkish railways, 
which, if possible, were worse. 
Perhaps all this is changed 
now: I hope it is. 

Bucharest was eventually 
reached after many changes 
and vicissitudes. At this time 
this town, only comparatively 
recently emancipated from the 
blighting influence of Turkish 
rule, was an extraordinary 
mixture of Eastern barbarism 
and Western civilisation, with a 
pleasure-loving and most dissol- 
ute population. Indecent plays 
were common and most pop- 
ular ; religion, or rather super- 
stition, was in strong evidence ; 
many officers in gorgeous uni- 
forms frequented the streets and 
theatres; while all the municipal 
and sanitary arrangements were 
of the most primitive, and even 
barbarous, description. When 
at Vienna, we made the ac- 
quaintance of an Englishman, 
who occupied a most expensive 
suite of rooms in our hotel. 
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He was of good family. I 
knew some of his near rela- 
tions, but he was an adventurer 
of the most pronounced type, 
—his business in Austria was 
to negotiate for a concession, 
I forget what. He gave us, 
however, a most amusing de- 
scription of the manner in 
which he had carried out suc- 
cessfully a concession which he 
had obtained for an English 
company to lay tramways in 
Bucharest. The line had been 
laid from two different quar- 
ters of the town, but would 
be practically useless unless it 
was joined in the centre, and 
this the chief burgomaster, 
whom it had been found too 
expensive to bribe, persisted in 
forbidding. At daylight, how- 
ever, one morning a number 
of workmen appeared on the 
scene with full material and 
tools, and proceeded to unite 
the two lines. After they 
had been at work for a few 
hours the burgomaster got 
wind of this, and hurried down 
with some police to stop the 
work, As soon as he ap- 
peared he was immediately 
hustled into a carriage, taken 
off to a house in the country, 
and locked up there till the 
work was completed, when he 
was let loose, the police who 
had accompanied him having 
been bribed to do nothing. 
Apparently by the Roumanian 
law, work when once completed 
could not be removed without 
costly litigation of great dura- 
tion, so our friend carried his 
point, and, so he asserted, with 
the full connivance and much 
to the amusement of the Prince 
of Roumania, as he then was. 
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When we reached Bucharest 
this story occurred to me, and 
I asked the landlord of the 
Hotel Brofft, where we were 
staying, if there was any truth 
in it. He confirmed every 
word, but at the same time 
he manifested a very keen 
interest in ascertaining the 
present whereabouts of my 
amusing informant, who ap- 
parently had gone off leaving a 
heavy bill at the hotel unpaid. 

Soon after our arrival we 
called on Colonel Mansfield, the 
British representative there,— 
he was a brother of the first Lord 
Sandhurst, and had already 
held some important posts, that 
of Consul-General at Warsaw 
being one of them. He enter- 
tained us hospitably, and asked 
permission to telegraph to Lord 
Derby, the Foreign Minister, 
the result of our observation 
of the Russian Army at Kisch- 
enau. In the meantime we 
heard nothing of our baggage. 
Colonel Manstield comforted us 
by remarking that Queen’s 
Messengers had always great 
difficulty in retaining their 
bags and luggage as soon as 
they got on Roumanian rail- 
ways: still further, the land- 
lord of our hotel mentioned 
that an Englishman, whom he 
called “Sir Tite,” with his 
wife, had recently been a 
month without luggage, having 
only lost sight of it a few 
stations distant. Evidently the 
situation required determined 
action, so I walked down to 
the station-master’s office, took 
possession, and declared that 
I would stay there if necessary 
for a week until he found out 
by telegraph where our lug- 
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gage was, and received assur- 
ances that it had already 
been forwarded. These tactics 
proved successful, and on the 
following day we were able to 
move down to Giurgevo and 
cross over the Danube to 
Rustchuk, the great Turkish 
fortress. 

The crossing the Danube in 
an open boat, with masses of 
ice floating down it, required 
three hours, and was by no 
means a pleasant process. 
However, on arrival on Turk- 
ish territory my firman from 
Midhat Pasha ensured us all 
civility, and a Turkish staff 
officer, an artillery major, who 
spoke some German, was placed 
at our disposal to show us 
round the fortifications. Con- 
sidering the imminence of war, 
the apathy of the Turks seemed 
quite unaccountable. No prep- 
arations had been made to 
resist, or even delay, the cross- 
ing of the river at this point, 
or at any places in the neigh- 
bourhood favourable for such 
an enterprise. It was perfectly 
evident that any Russian ad- 
vance must be based on the 
Bucharest and Giurgevo rail- 
way, and one would have 
thought that some precautions 
would have been taken to 
oppose it. Nothing, however, 
had been done, no guns 
mounted, and only a nominal 
force of about 9000 men was 
there in the month of February 
holding this line of the Danube. 
Considering how deficient were 
the means of communication at 
that time through European 
Turkey, and also in Asia Minor, 
had the Russians moved with 
even moderate celerity after 
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their advance was once begun, 
the Turks could not possibly 
have had time to bring the re- 
inforcements from Asia which 
afterwards inflicted such a 
severe check to the Russians 
at Plevna, and delayed their 
advance on Constantinople till 
the following year. We wan- 
dered casually round the posts 
of this important frontier for- 
tress, and saw some sentries 
sauntering about, who took no 
notice of us: one put down his 
old - fashioned rifle and began 
to cut wood. They all seemed 
pleasant, good -humoured fel- 
lows, of excellent physique, 
and, as was proved later, 
capable of fighting splendidly 
if properly led. Having seen 
all that was to be seen of the 
fortifications, we returned to 
our hotel, and it occurred to us 
that it would be a civil thing 
to ask our guide, the Turkish 
major, to dinner. He accepted 
most gratefully, and before he 
bade us good-bye he said he had 
a request to make, which was 
that we would pay for the 
vehicle which brought him to 
dinner, as he said he had no 
money, not having had any 
pay for months. He further 
added that, so far as he knew, 
no one in the army there, officer 
or private, had received any 
pay for a long time, except 
perhaps the governor, and be- 
yond him it did not filter. 
Although I myself did not 
think it likely that Silistria 
would play the important part 
in the coming war that it did 
in 1853-54, still I felt bound, 
if possible, to visit it, as I 
had been specially requested 
to do so by our Intelligence 
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Department, no information 
having reached them of the 
condition of the defences there 
for many years. In ordinary 
times it would have been easy 
enough to sail down the 
Danube from Rustchuk to 
Silistria, but just then navi- 
gation was impossible in con- 
sequence of the ice, so we had 
to go by road. Accordingly 
we hired a Turkish carriage 
with three ponies, and made 
a bargain that we should be 
taken the 80 miles to Sil- 
istria and thence on about 120 
more to Schumla. We found 
that the fat old Turkish gov- 
ernor and general, by name, I 
think, Abdul Pasha, was also 
bound for Silistria, having just 
been promoted to the governor- 
ship there, and was starting 
at the same time as ourselves. 
He did not, however, betray 
the least desire for our com- 
pany, and seemed most anxious 
to get rid of us,—a frame of 
mind which we attributed en- 
tirely to the presence of cer- 
tain veiled figures whom we 
detected in the long train of 
carriages which accompanied 
him. 

Although the three ponies 
attached to our cart were 
prodigies, as also the driver— 
seeming to require no rest and 
very little to eat,—the roads 
were so infamous, besides being 
deep in snow, that we had to 
spend a night on the road at a 
village called Turtukaiai, where 
we got a room looking out 
on the Danube, down which 
masses of ice were floating. 
As there were many panes of 
glass out of the windows, and 
the thermometer marked 16° 
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Réaumur of frost, our quarters 
were not luxurious. However, 
we got into Silistria on the 
following evening, after twelve 
hours’ jolting on the most in- 
famous of all roads, or rather 
tracks. In those days a cer- 
tain sum was allowed by the 
Central Government to the 
Turkish pashas governing each 
province for the maintenance 
of the roads; this money they 
diverted to the maintenance of 
their harems, and we suffered 
from the results. On arrival 
at Silistria, where there was 
no inn, although it was a 
large and ancient town, we 
managed to get a room in a 
sort of drinking -shop, and 
hearing there was an English 
doctor at the hospital we sent 
for him, as we wanted an inter- 
preter. When he arrived he 
appeared much disconcerted by 
seeing we were British officers, 
as he spoke no English, or 
very little. His face would 
have hanged him, and he 
promptly disappeared, fearing, 
no doubt, that we would de- 
nounce him as a humbug,—we 
set him down as a Russian 
spy. Eventually we found a 
French doctor who spoke Turk- 
ish, and who conducted us round 
the fortifications, which had 
not been touched since the 
Crimean War, and of which 
I sent a detailed report ac- 
companied by a plan to Sir 
Patrick MacDougall. Silistria 
was an excellent object-lesson 
of the effects of Turkish rule. 
Although in a magnificent 
position on the great water- 
way along which the commerce 
of Central Europe passed, it 
was like what one has read of 
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villages in the Dark Ages. The 
streets were neither drained, 
paved, nor lighted, and were 
so full of holes as to be posi- 
tively dangerous, the mud 
being more than ankle-deep, 
while the houses were like the 
hovels in a native village of 
Central Africa. I think that 
if some of our many philo- 
Turks who were in the United 
Kingdom at that time had 
spent a few days in Silistria, 
it would have done them a 
great deal of good. 

From Silistria we proceeded 
on to Schumla, having to 
spend two nights on the road, 
being lodged by our zaptiehs 
in Bulgarian farmhouses. On 
producing our firman the chief 
official of each district told off 
a mounted policeman to ac- 
company us until we reached 
the next headquarters, when 
similarly we were passed on. 
The zaptiehs were fine fellows, 
I believe the picked men of 
the Turkish cavalry, mounted 
on hardy ponies about 14 
hands, and most curiously 
armed—flint pistols, old-fash- 
ioned swords, and Remington 
repeating carbines, which were 
then the latest type. The 
Bulgarian villages, as I men- 
tioned before, showed great 
signs of prosperity ; but each 
farmhouse was almost a fortress 
capable of defence, being sur- 
rounded by huge wattled walls 
about 8 or 9 feet high, built up 
with clay, and inside was a large 
yard in which the live-stock 
were stored. The peasants 
where we lodged for the night 
showed us fair civility but 
gave us no food,—we had to 
subsist on what we brought 
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with us. On one night we 
were lodged in a farm of 
considerable size: the owner 
showed us inte a large room 
with a long sloping bench on 
one side of it, and indicated 
the farther corner as our sleep- 
ing-place. Just as we were 
settling for the night, we were 
astonished to see a long pro- 
cession of girls enter the room 
headed by an elderly, ill- 
favoured matron, who laid 
herself down on the bench 
beside myself, the others rang- 
ing themselves on the vacant 
portion of the bed. We were 
too tired and weary to take 
much notice of our sleeping 
companions, and by the time 
that we woke in the morning 
they had all disappeared. 

We reached Schumla, then 
the headquarters of the Turk- 
ish Army in Europe, about 9 
A.M. on February 10, having 
started at 2 A.M. from our last 
resting-place. As our arrival 
had been notified by telegram, 
the civil governor put us up, 
was most hospitable, and took 
us off to the military head- 
quarters as soon as we had had 
something to eat. There we 
were shown into a very filthy 
room, the windows so thick 
with dirt that we could scarcely 
see out of them. Round half 
the room was a divan, on which 
were seated, more or less cross- 
legged, some dirty unshaven 
men in uniform with fez caps 
on their heads. They offered 


us coffee and cigarettes, of 
which they partook themselves, 
but they seemed in no way 
busy or encumbered with work. 
This was the room of the 
General Staff. From thence 
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we were taken up to see the 
Commander-in-Chief, Ahmed 
Ayoub Pasha, a fat, grey- 
headed, stout old fellow, very 
cheery and pleasant: he under- 
stood French but did not speak 
it. I see a note in my journal 
that I considered him quite 
physically unfit to take the 
command of an army in the 
field, as afterwards, if I re- 
member right, he proved him- 
self to be. With him was 
Aziz Pasha, the Chief of the 
Staff, who seemed quite a dif- 
ferent kind of man. The in- 
difference, indolence, and appar- 
ent want of intelligence on the 
part of these Turkish officers 
struck me at the time very 
forcibly. Schumla was then 
the great central camp and 
supposed stronghold of the 
Turkish Army, but nothing 
had been done to the forts, 
with one exception, since 1828 
or 1829, the last time when the 
Russians appeared before it. 
A surgeon who had studied in 
Paris was our cicerone. He 
told us that although they had 
one thousand men in hospital, 
he was without assistance as 
regards surgeons, but had a 
few doctors under him! The 
Varna and Schumla railway 
had recently been made by an 
English company ; the station 
was ten miles from Schumla 
camp, and there was only one 
train per day ; nevertheless, we 
could not find a single officer 
who knew or seemed to care 
when it started for Varna. 
After leaving Schumla we 
proceeded through Varna by 
rail and steamer to Constanti- 
nople, where my semi - official 
tour ended. I then spent several 
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days in drawing up my re- 
ports and plans of the various 
Turkish positions which I had 
roughly surveyed, sent them 
home by a Queen’s Messenger, 
and with my young companion 
devoted myself to sight-seeing. 
Soon, however, I heard that 
Valentine Baker was there and 
was endeavouring to obtain 
employment in the Turkish 
Army. I had first known him 
when he was the smart colonel 
of the 10th Hussars, quartered 
at York, at the end of 1862. 
He had been so good as to pro- 
mise me the first vacancy in his 
regiment. Unfortunately none 
occurred for some time; and 
being rather old to enter the 
Army, having taken my degree 
from Balliol beforehand, I could 
not afford to wait, so I never 
had the good fortune to serve 
under him. I frequently met 
him, however, in after years, 
when soldiering, and had a 
great admiration for his mili- 
tary ability, judgment, and 
power of work. I felt much 
for him then at Constantinople 
—enfeebled by his year’s im- 
prisonment, a disgraced and 
ruined man. 

Whatever strong opinion may 
be held, and rightly held, re- 
garding the enormity of his 
offence, there can be no quest- 
ion that his punishment was 
severe and out of all proportion 
to his crime—taking the meas- 
ure of the penalties inflicted on 
ordinary offenders. He had a 


year’s imprisonment; he was 
turned out of the Army, a 
brilliant career stopped and 
blighted; in addition he was 
fined about £6000, the regula- 
tion price of his colonel’s com- 
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mission. So many years have 
now elapsed since purchase 
was abolished that the general 
public neither know nor realise 
the grievances of old purchase 
officers. To give an instance: 
in my own case, my father 
paid £4800 for my captain’s 
commission; of this the Gov- 
ernment still retains £1800 
that I shall never see again; 
whereas officers of the same 
rank who joined after the 
abolition of purchase have 
nothing at stake. I, however, 
have no special reasons to 
complain, as my contempor- 
aries are in the same position. 
With poor Valentine Baker, 
however, the case was much 
worse, If the Government 
turned him out of the Army, 
they ought at least to have 
refunded to his family the 
money which he had paid 
them, about £5000. Any 
ordinary man would have suc- 
cumbed to the blow; but he 
was not an ordinary man. No 
sooner did he come out of prison 
than he lost not a moment 
in endeavouring to regain his 
position, and not one word of 
complaint did I ever hear him 
utter. I remember seeing him 
and his wife immediately after 
the conclusion of the Russian 
and Turkish war, in which he 
had so greatly distinguished 
himself, I ventured to express 
a hope that now he would be 
reinstated in the British Army. 
His poor wife, who throughout 
had been devotedly loyal to 
him, said with a sigh: “Ah! 
when will that come! We 
are longing for the day.” 

As soon as I reached Con- 
stantinople and learnt he was 
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there, I at once announced my 
intention of going to see him, 
but failed to induce my young 
friend Brett to accompany me. 
I asked the reason why. He 
said, “Cannot you guess? My 
father sentenced him.” For- 
tunately we met him at 
dinner a few days afterwards 
when we dined with Cap- 
tain, now Sir Hugh, M‘Cal- 
mont at another hotel, when 
Baker, with great tact, quite 
fascinated Brett, and they be- 
came fast friends. Captain 
M‘Calmont was then attached 
to the Embassy at Constant- 
inople, and he went ‘all 
through the campaign in Asia 
Minor on the staff of Sir 
Arnold Kemble, the British 
Commissioner with the Turkish 
Army. 

I found Colonel Baker, as 
usual, working very hard—he 
was never idle, — surrounded 
by maps and memorandums, 
drawing out plans of opera- 
tions for the Turks, which, had 
they been followed, no doubt 
would have been successful in 
arresting the advance of the 
Russians. He received almost 
daily visits from some members 
of the Turkish General Staff, 
who picked his brains, and 
asked his advice, which, as a 
rule, they were far too confident 
in their own ability and far too 
foolish to follow. It was only 
after the fortune of war seemed 
to be turning against them 
that they actually gave him 
employment. When I told him 
what I had seen of the Turkish 
preparations, he said this en- 
tirely coincided with his own 
information. He declared that 
the Turkish Government gave 
out that they had 370,000 on 
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the line of the Danube, whereas 
north of the Balkans they 
had barely 80,000, including 
Saitchar and Widdin, and 
scarcely a man south of these 
mountains. He said they had 
no plans, no depots, no system ; 
that half the money voted was 
made away with; and that 
those in power were mostly 
scoundrels, All this I confi- 
dentially reported home, as I 
find in my original letter now 
before me. Nevertheless there 
was a firm conviction among 
our military authorities at 
home that the Turks would 
hold their own,—that the 
Russians would be defeated, 
and would never reach Con- 
stantinople; and this is the 
view they impressed on Lord 
Beaconsfield. The one notable 
exception among our military 
authorities was Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, then in his prime. 
I remember having a long talk 
with him just after I came 
back from Turkey. He ex- 
pressed no doubt in the ulti- 
mate success of the Russians, 
and even went so far as to say, 
“If they push forward with 
sufficient energy, and are well 
led, they ought to be before 
Constantinople on August 12th 
—grouse-shooting day.” 
Naturally I kept my own 
counsel as to what I had seen. 
Nassau Jocelyn told me that 
he would get into great trouble 
if I let any information escape 
me, as it was a case of bluff. 
Similarly, as soon as I reached 
England, my friend Von Gor- 
loff again paid me a visit and 
endeavoured to find out what 
amount of Turkish troops were 
north of Constantinople. To 
him, I need scarcely say, I was 
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equally reticent. I am con- 
fident that, had the Russians 
known the real facts of the 
case, their advance would have 
been much accelerated, and 
they would have occupied the 
Balkan passes before the 
Turkish reinforcements could 
possibly have arrived from 
Asia Minor. As it was, al- 
though war was declared on 
April 24, the Russian Army 
did not even cross the Danube 
at Simnitza until the 26th and 
27th of June. They might, I 
believe, have been there a 
month earlier. 

Oddly enough, I heard then 
a detailed account of the causes 
of the disgrace of Midhat 
Pasha, who had been deported 
just about the time when I 
reached Constantinople. It 
appeared that he raised a 
strong objection to Abdul 
Hamid appropriating for his 
own private use £400,000 of 
public money, on which the 
Sultan immediately shipped 
him off, and later had him 
“removed.” 

At that time in Constanti- 
nople there were some British 
officers—of whom Major, after- 
wards Sir John, Ardagh was 
one—who were engaged under 
Colonel Home, R.E., in draw- 
ing out plans and schemes for 
the fortification of the well- 
known lines of Biijuk Tchek- 
medge, to the west of Con- 
stantinople,—a natural posi- 
tion of enormous strength, 
which might be held by a 
very inferior force to check 
the advance of an invading 
army and protect Constanti- 
nople. These surveys were no 
doubt directed by the Govern- 
ment in view of the possibility 


of having to land a British 
force in the last resource to 
prevent Constantinople from 
falling into the hands of the 
Russians. As is well known, 
when the Muscovite Army 
actually appeared there the 
Turkish commander made no 
attempt to defend these lines, 
but allowed the enemy to 
seize them without opposi- 
tion and occupy San Stefano, 
whence the capital of the 
Ottoman Empire was entirely 
at their mercy. It was 
stated at the time, and, I 
believe, is accepted as a fact, 
that the Turkish commander 
was bribed—just as the gates 
of Varna were in 1828 opened by 
a “golden key ” when all other 
means of reducing the fortress 
failed. It always has been a 
mystery to me why the Grand 
Duke Nicholas halted there and 
did not occupy the city itself. 
It seemed scarcely fair to his 
army after their many hard- 
ships, reverses, and victories, 
and surely for future negotia- 
tions they would have been in 
a stronger position in actual oc- 
cupation of the city than halt- 
ing at its gates. It is inter- 
esting to remark that in the 
reminiscences of Madame Olga 
Novikoff recently published, 
she mentions that in 1879 Gen- 
eral Grant, the ex - American 
President, called on her in 
Paris, and that almost the first 
thing he said was, “Can you 
explain why the Russians did 
not occupy Constantinople 
when they had it entirely in 
theirhands?” She replied that 
this non-occupation had been a 
great disappointment in Russia, 
but the belief was that the 
Grand Duke Nicholas had re- 
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ceived orders by telegraph or- 
dering him not to advance. On 
which Grant remarked, “ Well, 
I can only say one thing—had I 
been your commander-in-chief 
I would have put the order in 
my pocket and opened it at 
Constantinople three or four 
days later.” I think there are 
few Generals with a proper 
regard for the men they com- 
manded who would not have 
done the same. 

During the few days which I 
_ spent at Constantinople I saw 
a good deal of both Colonel 
Home and of Ardagh. I had 
served with the former when 
he was Chief Engineer to Sir 
Garnet in the First Ashanti 
War, and I had been a fellow- 
student at the Staff College 
with Ardagh, who fortunately 
lived long enough to perform 
great services for his country: 
his most interesting life has 


recently been published, edited 
by his widow, and was admir- 
ably reviewed in a recent num- 


ber of ‘Maga.’! Unhappily, 
Colonel Home died compara- 
tively young, practically killed 
by overwork. His death was 
an irreparable loss to the 
British Army. Besides being 
with him on a campaign, I also 
served under him at the Intel- 
ligence Department, and he 
was one of the most able, and I 
think quite the most hard- 
working, man whom I ever 
met. He had, however, a 
somewhat independent, uncom- 
promising temper, which oo- 
casionally brought him into 
collision with authority. He 
was the hero of a ludicrous in- 
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cident, which I daresay has 
often been related, but which 
actually occurred when I was 
at the War Office. He had 
sent in a claim for travelling 
expenses. These claims, no 
matter how trifling, in those 
days, under a most pernicious 
system of centralisation, had 
all to be sent up to the War 
Office in London, and had to be 
examined and passed by the 
clerks in that great circumlocu- 
tion office. Among the items 
enumerated in the claim was, 
“Porter, 6d.” The claim was 
returned with the remark, 
“Porter disallowed, as travel- 
ling allowance covers all re- 
freshments.” He sent back the 
claim with the remark that he 
referred “to porter the indi- 
vidual, not porter the liquid.” 
Again the claim was returned 
to him with the memo., “It is 
requested that such charges in 
future may be made under the 
head of ‘ Porterage.’” Colonel 
Home again returned the claim 
and requested to be informed 
for his future guidance whether 
the cost of a cab was in future 
to be entered as “cabbage.” 
Not long afterwards he re- 
ceived a message that the 
Adjutant-General wished to see 
him. On being ushered into 
the office of that functionary, 
who was holding the travelling 
claim in his hand, he was 
greeted with a shout of laugh- 
ter and the remark, ‘This is 
really too bad, Home; the Secre- 
tary of State is very angry, and 
I have been directed to repri- 
mand you. Consider yourself 
reprimanded. Good morning!” 





1 See art. ‘Sir John Ardagh” in ‘Maga’ for May 1909. 
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From Constantinople I moved 
on to Athens, and then had to 
part company with my charm- 
ing travelling companion, whose 
leave had expired. At Athens 
I was so fortunate as to be 
offered a passage to Malta in 
the Hercules, the flag-ship of 
Sir James Drummond, the 
Naval Commander-in-Chief of 
the Mediterranean. Sir Nath- 
aniel Bowden Smith was then 
flag - captain, and Sir Harry 
Rawson, who recently retired 
from an Australian Governor- 
ship, was commander, and poor 
Romilly, who lost his life in 
the first Boer War, was flag- 
lieutenant. I was made an 
honorary member of the Ward- 
room Mess, and could not have 
had a better time of it. A 
nicer lot of officers it would 
have been impossible to find, 
and I had another outsider as 
a companion, Mr Inglis Jones, 
formerly an officer of the Blues 
and a large proprietor in Wales, 
who had a great fancy for the 
sea, and was always a welcome 
guest on any man-of-war. The 
middies were charming young 
fellows, and I made great 
friends with them, all the more 
from an incident which oc- 
curred just after I went on 
board. An old relation of mine, 
on hearing that I was going to 
the East, asked me to get for 
him some “Turkish Delight,” 
or Rabat Lakum—it could be 
got equally good in London, 
yet nothing would satisfy him 
but to get some genuine stuff 
from Turkey, so I invested in 
two boxes and took them on 
board ship with my other lug- 
gage. However, I soon missed 
my boxes of Turkish Delight, 
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and mentioned my loss to 
the first lieutenant. He said 
‘‘ Where did you see them last ?” 
I said, “ At the door of the gun- 
room,” A shadow came over his 
face, and he remarked, ‘“‘ You 
could not have seen them in a 
worse place.” I made no more 
inquiries, but afterwards when 
I knew them better I had 
many a joke with the middies 
about my Rabat Lakum. 

At Malta I spent a very 
pleasant month. Sir Charles 
Straubenzee, whom I had met 
previously, was the Governor, 
while two regiments, among 
whose officers I had many ac- : 
quaintances, the 71st and 42nd, . 
were quartered there. The 
71ist was commanded by the 
well-known and _ universally 
popular Colonel “Pug” Mac- 
donell, while in the 42nd I 
found many old comrades of 
the Ashanti War. I had gone 
out in the same ship with the 
regiment to the Gold Coast. 
The Duke of Edinburgh was 
then in command of the Sultan, 
and much kindness I received 
from His Royal Highness and 
the Duchess of Edinburgh at 
the palace called San Antonio, 
which they rented, not far from 
the town. They were both 
most popular in the garrison 
and in the fleet, and no doubt 
in consequence of their influence 
the general feeling was very 
pro- Russian and anti- Turk. 
My belief in the imminence of 
war was scouted, as the Em- 
peror Alexander, doubtless in 
the best possible faith, had 
written saying that he would 
not have war. It is well 
known that such was his wish, 
but, as often has happened even 
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with absolute rulers, there was 
a force behind him which he 
could not resist. 

As the month of March and 
half of April passed away and 
there was no declaration of 
war, I was frequently asked 
derisively, ‘When is your war 
coming off?” I always re- 
plied, “As soon as the roads 
are practicable, as it is a late 
season after the severe winter, 
—perhaps about April 25th.” 
When declaration was made 
on April 24, I was accused of 
having received private infor- 
mation, and shortly afterwards 
I was summoned home. 

When I arrived in England 
it was intimated to me that 
various people wished to see 
me. I had interviews with 
the Duke of Cambridge, Mr 
Gathorne Hardy, Secretary for 
War, Lord Carnarvon, and 
Lord Beaconsfield’s private 
secretary: the Prime Minister 
would not see me _ himself, 
possibly because I had got the 
reputation of having Russian 
sympathies. I also saw last, 
but not least, Mr Delane, for 
whom I had previously done 
some work in the columns of 
‘The Times.’ Those who have 
read Madame Novikoff’s Mem- 
oirs will realise how violent 
were the feelings of the Anti- 
Turk party in England, led by 
Mr Gladstone. Their violence 
was communicated in a less 
accentuated degree to the other 
side, among whom were num- 
bered the principal officials 
then in power. Those who 
questioned the resisting power 
of the Turks were almost re- 
garded as unpatriotic, and un- 
fortunately I came under that 
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category. The fact, also, that 
I had definitely foretold the 
certainty of war, while my 
superiors had with equal con- 
fidence predicted peace, did 
not incline the latter to stretch 
@ point in my favour. As a 
result, when Sir Patrick Mac- 
Dougall sent in a strong ap- 
plication to have me employed 
in the Intelligence Department 
he met with a peremptory 
refusal, the reason assigned 
being that I had resigned a 
staff appointment at Sand- 
hurst, having only held it for a 
short time. As I had acted in 
a great measure by his advice, 
and had undertaken the jour- 
ney to the East at his special 
request, Sir Patrick felt this 
rebuff keenly. Of course I 
could not “give away” my 
chief and supporter ; all I could 
do was to brandish the letter 
which had been sent to my 
regiment thanking me for my 
“public spirit in undertaking 
such an arduous journey for 
the purpose of obtaining such 
valuable information.” I re- 
member my kind friend Colonel 
Alick Elliott, then at the War 
Office, afterward Sir Alexander 
Elliott, whose death I was sorry 
to see a few days since, taking 
a copy of this letter in to the 
Commander-in-Chief. He came 
back saying, “ You will, all the 
same, have to do duty with a 
cavalry regiment at home, since, 
for financial reasons, they can- 
not send you to your regiment, 
as it isin India, but it will be 
all right later.” I therefore for 
a year did duty with the 8th 
Hussars, where I had a pleas- 
ant time and plenty of leisure. 
About a year later I was for- 
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given, and posted to the Intel- 
ligence Department under Sir 
Archibald Alison, also a most 
able, kind, and sympathetic 
chief, where I was given 
charge of the German section, 
and remained until ordered out 
to South Africa for the Zulu 
War in 1879. 

Shortly after my return 
home I was commissioned by 
Doctor Smith, the editor of 
‘The Quarterly Review,’ to 
write an article on the War in 
the East, which appeared in 
the number for July 1877. In 
it, although careful not to show 
too great confidence regarding 
the triumph of the Russians, I 
did not conceal my conviction 
that both in Europe and Asia 
Minor they would be ultimately 
successful. I was amused after 
the reverses before Plevna and 
the Shipka Pass to receive a 
reproachful letter from Doctor 
Smith, who was, I believe, 
known as Dr Dictionary Smith, 
being the author of the cele- 
brated Dictionary which bore 
his name. He good-humoured- 
ly complained that I had led 
him and his readers astray. 
Similarly, when meeting Mr 
Delane at Homburg the same 
year in August, he accosted me 
with the remark, “ You are the 
fellow who led us all astray.” 
The Duke of Cambridge, no 
doubt from the feeling of old 
comradeship connected with 
Crimean days, was especially 
strong in his sympathies with 
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the Turks. I remember one 
morning, just after Plevna, find- 
ing myself drinking a glass of 
water at the “Elizabeth Brun- 
nen” at the same time as His 
Royal Highness. He turned 
round to me in triumph and 
said, “How about those lick- 
ings? did not I tell you so?” 
However, in the following 
spring, when the Russians were 
at San Stefano, I had occasion 
to attend one of the Duke’s 
levees to thank him for having 
posted me to the Intelligence De- 
partment, and just as I was de- 
parting I could not help making 
the remark, “Perhaps your 
Royal Highness now does not 
think that I was so mistaken 
after all about the Russians.” 
With his usual good - nature 
he could not help laughing as 
he motioned me out of the 
room, 

The feeling in this country 
now has fortunately entirely 
changed as regards our rela- 
tions with Russia. The 
Crimean War is recognised as 
a gigantic mistake, and the 
policy of Lord Beaconsfield in 
1877 and 1878, prompted no 
doubt in a great measure by his 
Semitic blood and natural 
hatred of the oppressors of his 
race, would find but few sup- 
porters at the present day. 
In fact, it is generally recog- 
nised, as Lord Salisbury said 
in his latter years, that “we 
put our money on the wrong 
horse.” 























a Cabuli thief is a son of Satan.” 


YAKUB THE WISE, who died 
at least a hundred years ago, 
scheduled four things for which 
Cabul is as famous now as it 
was in the days when he 
flourished. Cabuli grapes 
picked from the stem and 
packed in their round chip 
boxes are much in evidence in 
the upper parts of India ; 
Cabuli horses, curved of ear 
and crooked of temper, are to 
be found in many places be- 
yond the bounds of Afghanis- 
tan. Of the surpassing beauty 
of Cabuli women rumour has 
spoken much, but by the nature 
of things rumour cannot in 
their case be justified. They 
are, we must believe, fair of 
skin, lissom of figure; their 
eyes are like the stars for 
brilliance and the moon for 
tenderness. Their voices re- 
semble the murmur of the wind 
playing amid the dancing 
blossom of peach-trees; their 
breath is perfumed like the 
jasmine; their little feet are 
white as the snow; their fingers 
recall the rosebuds that blow 
in Gulistan—The Land of 
Roses. Their love, ah! that is 
like a draught of snow-water 
to one who wanders in the 
desert. So it really seems that 
Cabuli women are exquisite 
creatures, though of course it 
is not for the eyes of a Kafir 
to dwell upon such perfection. 

If the Cabuli woman is a 
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** Cabuli grapes are sweet, Cabuli horses are swift, Cabuli women are fair, but 
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perfect type of her kind (and 
though Kafirs, let us politely 
grant her to be so), we know 
of our own knowledge and ex- 
perience that the Cabuli thief 
is an equally perfect type of 
his kind. He is clever, he is 
daring, he is ready with his 
knife, he moves as swiftly as he 
strikes; and if in the pursuit 
of his calling he perchance 
slays a Kafir, why, that too is 
all to the good, for the same 
stroke that gives him the 
Kafir’s property ensures also 
his own speedy admittance to 
Paradise and to the presence 
of the houris who await him 
there. And of this privilege 
you cannot deprive him, unless 
you hang him in a pigskin, or 
having killed him burn him 
with fire, either of which things 
makes him unacceptable to the 
Prophet. 

And now we come to Hafiz 
Ullah, Cabuli, who sat upon a 
newly-bought Cabuli horse and 
ate Cabuli grapes, making his 
way to the house of his kins- 
man, Chirag Ud Din, and 
swaggering as he did so. 

Hafiz Ullah was dressed in 
his best finery ; upon his shaven 
head was a turban of Kohat, 
the body of it black, the ends 
of it a glorious flare of saffron 
with perpendicular stripes of 
green, red, and blue. His shirt 
was very clean and white, with 
silver studs at the throat, each 
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linked to the next with a 
slender silver chain ; his waist- 
coat was of apple-green, his 
baggy trousers white, and upon 
his feet were shoes of scarlet 
leather, with leather tags at 
the toes that curved stiffly 
backwards towards his insteps, 
showing brown and sinewy in 
the interval ’twixt trouser and 
shoe. 

Certainly Hafiz Ullah was 
something of a dandy ; also he 
was light of heart, and as he 
rode he hummed a stave or two 
of some bazaar ditty that he 
had picked up in India. He 
was in a gay mood, for after 
serving for ten years in a regi- 
ment of native cavalry in India 
he had now left the service, 
and he rejoiced to find himself 
at home for good; he had 
wearied of guards and duties, 
of musketry upon the range, 
of grooming horses, of polite- 
ness to policemen, and of the 
thousand and one irksome little 
things that were forced on him 
as a temporarily civilised man. 
He had wished for freedom and 
for home, and now he had re- 
gained both. There was money 
in his pockets, the Kafirs had 
taught him how to sight a 
rifle, which of course the said 
money would enable him to 
buy ; he had a horse, and there 
were several peach-trees and a 
well of cool water at his house, 
What else was wanted? Why, 
of course an heir; therefore he 
must go courting. 

So it was that we find Hafiz 
Ullah riding to the house of 
Chirag Ud Din; for his kins- 
man had a daughter, who might 
belike suit him. 

Now Lala Gul, Tulip Rose 
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as we should say, was & 
bewitching maiden of sixteen 
years; and it came to pass 
that she was drawing water at 
the well when Hafiz Ullah 
approached the house of her 
father, so that the rattle of the 
bucket as it splashed into the 
cool depths, and the draw of 
the rope upon the roller as she 
pulled it up, prevented her from 
hearing his approach. So lucky 
Hafiz Ullah had a chance of 
seeing her; he at once drew 
rein and sat quite still, and 
looked at her as she strained at 
the rope. He watched her 
eagerly as she poised the vessel 
on her head and went back 
into the house, and he waited 
awhile in case she should return 
to draw more water. Surely it 
must have been his fortunate 
day, for she came back, and 
again unseen he watched her, 
noting the curve of her cheek, 
the slender roundness of her 
neck, the strength of her firm 
little arms; and when she had 
raised the bucket to the lip of 
the well she let it rest, and 
raising herself waited a moment 
before she picked it up and 
withdrew. 

Hafiz Ullah tried to whistle, 
as he had seen his British 
officers do when surprised. 
Hafiz Ullah had been smitten 
with love. So he rode hastily 
to his kinsman’s door. 


“Have I not told thee,” said 
Chirag Ud Din, “that I have 
betrothed the girl? Why then 
dost thou persist? Have done, 
and seek thy wife elsewhere.” 

For the third time Hafiz 
Ullah repeated his arguments. 

“See then, Chirag Ud Din; 
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am I not better than Sher 
Khan? Am I nota fine man? 
Have I not money, rupees of 
Hindustan, not Cabuli rupees? 
Am I not a kinsman? More- 
over, I love this girl; give her 
then to me, and thou shalt not 
lose thereby.” 

Chirag Ud Din wavered a 
little, and his greedy old eyes 
twinkled. 

“How shall I not lose if, 
having promised the girl to 
Sher Khan, I give her to thee? 
Sher Khan will be my enemy, 
and I am but an old man.” 

“T will make it worth thy 
while,” urged the lover; “name 
a price, old man. And as for 
Sher Khan, what is he that he 
can harm the father-in-law of 
Hafiz Ullah?” 

Hafiz Ullah spat to show his 
contempt for his rival. 

“Listen then,” said Chirag 
Ud Din: “the price I wish is 
a great one, but it is not in 
money nor in cattle.” 

He paused, and then con- 
tinued, sinking his voice to a 
whisper. 

“‘ Rifles are what I want, and 
cartridges.” 

Hafiz Ullah was annoyed. 

“Dost thou think, then, that 
I have brought rifles with me 
from Hindustan? Are rifles so 
easy to come by? Jest not, 
Chirag Ud Din, but tell me the 
price, and tell me quickly.” 

“Tt is no jest,” was the 
answer; ‘bring me two rifles 
and one hundred cartridges 
from Hindustan, and I will 
give thee the girl. Otherwise 
she will go to Sher Khan.” 

Hafiz Ullah reflected for 
some minutes in silence; the 
procuring of rifles from India 
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is not a thing that can be 
arranged for off-hand. He sat, 
then, without speaking till he 
had thrashed out a rough plan. 

“How much time wilt thou 
give me?” he asked at length. 
“This is not a thing to be done 
in a day or a week, or even in 
a month. If I bring thee the 
rifles in six months, wilt then 
give me the girl?” 

“That will I,” answered 
Chirag Ud Din; “if thou givest 
me two rifles and fifty cart- 
ridges, all European, within 
six months from this day, the 
girl shall be thine.” 

“‘ Swear it upon the Prophet’s 
beard, Chirag Ud Din,” said 
Hafiz Ullah. 

“TI swear,” said the lady’s 
father, and bowing his head 
with due reverence he took the 
oath. 

Now, when Hafiz Ullah had 
gone a-wooing to the house of 
Chirag Ud Din he had done so 
after the manner of Orientals; 
he had never seen the girl he 
wanted to marry, nor had he 
expected to de so before he was 
actually wedded to her; there- 
fore he was not in love with 
her. He had not thought of 
love as forming a factor in the 
business; he knew all he 
wanted to know of the girl, 
for his mother had seen her 
and was able to assure him that 
she was suitable and sound in 
mind and limb. All he had to 
do was to arrange the bargain 
with the girl’s father. 

But, of course, it was the un- 
expected that occurred. First 
he had seen Lala Gul with her 
face uncovered, which was, of 
course, strictly contrary to cus- 
tom and to propriety. And 
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then that uncovered face, which 
he eught not to have seen, had 
so charmed him, had so be- 
witched him, that,—oh alack 
for the strength of Cabuli men, 
for the hearts of ex-troopers of 
the King-Emperor! he had 
actually fallen in love with it. 
Five minutes at gaze, and that 
beau sabreur Hafiz Ullah 
Khan had fallen a victim to 
his quarry, instead of the 
quarry falling a victim to him. 
He was actually in _ love; 
he, swaggering, swashbuckling 
Hafiz Ullah! Very much in 
love too, so that the blood 
mounted to his temples at the 
bare thought of her, and then 
cascaded baek to his heart, 
and from there danced and 
tingled through every vein of 
his body. 

And to crown this folly he 
had engaged to procure two 
rifles and some ammunition 
and to hand them over to that 
old fox Chirag Ud Din. That 
meant a long, weary journey 
back to India, for the state of 
the market in stolen rifles most 
certainly did not permit of his 
buying them ; why, they would 
cost him more than 2000 rupees 
Cabuli. So back to India he 
must go, and that would be the 
least part of the business. 

Men cannot go to a shop in 
India and say—‘“‘ Please give 
me two Lee-Enfield rifles, and 
one hundred rounds. Here is 
my cheque.” No, that cannot 
be done. If a native wants a 
Government rifle he must steal 
it, and stealing rifies is a diffi- 
cult job. First you must mark 
down the regiment whom you 
propose to victimise; then you 
must study it and its habits, 


the habits of its quarterguard, 
the vigilance of its sentries. 
You must find out whether 
natives prowling round the 
magazines on dark nights are 
fired upon on sight or whether 
the sentry has the courtesy to 
challenge before he pulls the 
trigger. When you have done 
all that, you have got to get 
hold of the rifles; if you are 
detected in the act and are 
caught, it is very likely that 
the soldiers of a red -coat 
regiment will kick you and 
trample upon you till all your 
bones are broken and you die; 
on the other hand, the men of a 
native regiment, if they catch 
you, will make a great din of 
talking and pull you in bits 
while they do so, So that you 
die in either case. 

Again, having run that risk 
successfully, there are others 
quite as bad to follow. When 
you have got your rifles without 
stirring up the bees’ nest, you 
make off as fast as you can 
either by byroads to a frontier 
or to a prearranged caché. 
And before you runs the Tele- 
graph, and behind you come 
the Police. Yes, the Police— 
a sweating deputy-superinten- 
dent in a terai-hat and untidy 
clothes, a natty inspector, con- 
stables ad lib. ; and in front of 
them, nosing out the spoor you 
leave behind you, the Police 
Tracker leads the way. The 
Tracker, a person unkempt 
and unclean, who reads tracks 
as the Mullah reads the Koran, 
with difficulty at times, but on 
the whole with sureness. The 
Tracker is a pest—to the dis- 
honest; and then there are 
other police disguised as gentle- 
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men, as babus, as what you 
like, who, receiving messages 
by the wire (which, though it 
hums in your ears as you pass 
never gives you a warning), lie 
in wait for you and arrest you 
when you least expect it. And 
lastly, you know that nearly 
all the world is against you; 
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for even coolies, tempted by 
the reward and banded to- 
gether, will not fear to lay 
you by the heels, 

And then, ten years perhaps 
in the Andamans! 

It hardly bears thinking of. 

Yes it does, if you think at 
the same time of Lala Gul. 


CHAPTER II. 


Hafiz Ullah and _ his 
brother lay on their stomachs 
and wriggled a little closer to 
the shallow depression, hardly 
a ditch, that ran between the 
road and the parade - ground. 
Across the road were the bar- 
racks of a British infantry 
regiment, arranged in blocks 
that receded from the road in 
two more or less parallel lines ; 
nearest the road, facing it, and 
fifty yards from it, was the 
quarterguard, its door open 
and its oil-lamp shining dimly 
through the darkness of the 
sweltering night. The shadowy 
form of the sentry obscured it 
each time that he passed the 
door, pacing steadily to and 
fro upon his beat; another 
sentry stood motionless in the 
verandah, and upon the latter 
were fixed the eyes of Hafiz 
Ullah. The standing sentry 
was the one who had chiefly 
to be reckoned with,—the other 
might be dodged; but a thief, 
even a Cabuli thief, could 
hardly expect to enter the door 
unseen by a man who stood 
beside it. Once inside the 
guardroom the affair would 
not be so difficult; the other 
members of the guard would 
probably be heavy with sleep, 


their drowsy ears would hear 
nothing. If one awaked, he 
might perhaps be knifed, or 
the lamp could be knocked 
over, and the intruders could 
bolt through the door and fly 
into the darkness, risking the 
hasty aim of the sentries. But 
first of all that sentry standing 
motionless by the door must be 
avoided. 

In this matter Hafiz Ullah 
had a plan, for he was far too 
wise to attempt that sort of 
thing haphazard ; but his plan 
depended on various things, 
and luck counted largely. 
Hitherto luck had not favour- 
ed him ; for nearly three weeks 
he had waited patiently night 
after night for the chance that 
he wanted, but it had not 
come, and dawn after dawn 
had seen him and his brother 
withdraw carefully and cun- 
ningly to the bazaar where by 
day they lay in hiding. 

The standing sentry turned 
and peered into the guardroom, 
then descending from the ver- 
andah took the mallet and 
struck the hour upon the 
gong; the ringing strokes 
sounded curiously loud in the 
dead stillness of the June night, 
one two—three four—five six 
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—seven eight—nine ten— 
eleven—. The man hung the 
mallet upon the tripod of the 
gong, and straightened him- 
self. 

“No. 1 and all’s well,” he 
cried in a sing-song voice. 

“No. 2 and all’s well,” re- 
plied the other sentry, and 
from round the corner there 
came, like an echo, the voice of 
the sentry upon the magazine— 

“No. 3 and all’s well.” 

In the distance, to show that 
they too heard, some jackals 
howled and yowled miserably, 
their voices sounding like the 
cries of babies in torment. 

Hafiz Ullah turned upon his 
back and studied the sky. At 


last, at long last, it seemed as 
if his chance was coming. The 
stifling, heavy, breathless air, 
the heat oppressive, almost in- 
supportable even at this late 
hour of night, gave presage of 


relief to come—relief that would 
come with rousing violence and 
would give to Hafiz Ullah the 
chance which he so much de- 
sired. 

As he turned to look at the 
sky the distant rumbling and 
grumbling of thunder broke 
upon his ear ; a ponderous inky 
mass of cloud, showing dense 
against the murky darkness, 
filled the whole of the lower 
sky. Hafiz Ullah heard, saw, 
hoped, braced his muscles for 
action. The silver ring on his 
finger rattled faintly on the 
haft of his knife as he hitched 
it forward to his hand. 

“In threo minutes,” he whis- 
pered to his companion; “in 
three minutes, if it be the will 
of God.” 

Slowly, slowly, the minutes 
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passed; fast and faster came 
the great sombre mass of cloud. 
There was a great stillness of 
the air, but the thunder, sound- 
ing ever nearer and nearer, 
was like a continuous ruffle of 
the drums of heaven. 

And then, and then, with a 
roar, with a howling shriek the 
dust-storm swept upon them ; 
it wrenched at the straining, 
creaking trees, it leapt at them 
like a tidal wave, bending 
them and tearing them till 
their limbs cracked and fell. 
And the dust! The yellow, 
blinding, choking dust, which 
forced its way into the hair, 
the eyes, the nose, the mouth; 
which made the darkness, black 
enough before, impenetrable 
with its driving, drifting grains 
of sand. 

The guardroom light flick- 
ered for a moment, and then 
its feeble ray vanished, as with 
a crash the wind hurled the 
lantern to the ground. 

“Come,” cried Hafiz Ullah 
into his brother’s ear ; and the 
two rose and with bent bodies 
ran for the guardroom. 

“Hurry up with that lamp, 
you men,” called the sergeant 
of the guard to the two sen- 
tries, who were vainly trying 
to light it. The sergeant hur- 
ried to join them; within the 
guardroom the other soldiers of 
the guard, cursing or chaffing 
as the mood took them, covered 
each his mouth with his 
blanket and wished for day. 
The noise in the room was 
deafening, for the wind whirled 
and swirled, whistling through 
the timbers of the roof, seeking 
for crannies to escape ; outside 
the storm roared and the deaf- 
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ening crashes of the thunder 
seemed to split the sky. 

So no one saw or heard the 
two dusty figures, each with a 
knife between its teeth, which 
crept quickly in, and silently 
seizing the arm-rack carried it 
bodily forth into the outer 
darkness. 

The night swallowed them 
up; “The wind passed over 
them and they were gone,” 
gone with four of the Govern- 
ment’s new short Lee-Enfield 
rifles. 

And when the_ sweat- 
ing deputy - superintendent of 
police arrived very early next 
morning with his myrmidons, 
the natty inspector, the con- 
stables in blue coats and mus- 
tard-coloured trousers, and 
that pest of a man the Tracker, 
Hafiz Ullah and his brother, 
mounted on swift camels, were 
speeding by little-used tracks 
towards the frontier. 

The pest of a Tracker made 
casts like a pack of hounds 
while the police officers cate- 
chised cringing sweepers and 
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other barrack servants. He 
was making casts during the 
whole of the morning, and 
making them vainly. 
“Protector of the Poor,” said 
the Tracker at last, “ the wind 
and the dust have destroyed 


all tracks. Therefore I am 
helpless.” 

“You are the Son of 
an Owl,” said the D.S.P., 


who was notoriously fond of 
abuse. 

And the sergeant of the 
guard, under arrest in his 
quarters, thought bitterly upon 
dust-storms and wondered who 
would be president of the 
court-martial. 

But Hafiz Ullah, travelling 
by a thieves’ road, thought 
blithely of a certain damsel 
and pictured her as drawing 
water from the well, which 
pleased his heart and tantal- 
ised his parched and drouthy 
throat. 

And in a husky voice he 
gave tongue to the well-known 
bazaar song: “Taza ba-taza, 
Nau-ba-nau.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Hafiz Ullah, weary but 
happy, approached his father’s 
house. He had saved his time 
with a month and more to 
spare, and cunningly hidden in 
bales of merchandise were four 
rifles, all with the Government 
mark, all in good condition. 
In vain had trackers tracked, 
policemen searched, detectives 
watched, telegraphs ticked. 


Hafiz Ullah had baffled them 
all—had, as it were, defeated 
the British Empire off his own 


bat, and with a minimum of 
bloodshed. There had been 
one little scuffle, but one police- 
man’s life was of small account 
when weighed in the balance 
with the girl who drew water 
at her father’s well. 

Therefore Hafiz Ullah re- 
joiced and was glad, and 
entered his father’s house with 
a light heart and a happy 
smile. He greeted his mother, 
and saw not that she eyed him 
anxiously, and had to swallow 
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before she could speak; he 
failed to note the concern in 
her face and the compassion in 
her eyes when she looked at 
him. 

“Give me food, oh mother,” 
he said, “that I may eat before 
I go to the house of Chirag Ud 
Din. All is well, and though I 
have not the ammunition I can 
balance the matter with an 
extra rifle God has been 
merciful; my kismet is good. 
Therefore bring food quickly 
that no delay may occur.” 

His mother loved Hafiz 
Ullah ; she shrank from telling 
him the news that would hurt 
him. It was hard that it must 
be her hand that dealt the 
wound to the creature she 
loved most in all the world. 
But it had to be, and she spoke. 

“She is married to Sher 
Khan; that son of a burnt 
father would not wait for thy 
return. Sher Khan offered 
him money, and he gave him 
the girl, laughing at me when 
I spoke of thee.” 

The old woman wept, and 
Hafiz Ullah stared at her as 
though he had not heard. 

Perhaps half an hour passed 
in silence, while the woman 
cried gently, and Hafiz Ullah 
sat motionless with eyes fixed 
on the floor, his face void of ex- 
pression. But in his heart was 
a furnace, and the temper of a 
devil held him. 

Chirag Ud Din had played 
him a trick; Lala Gul was the 
wife of Sher Khan ; Sher Khan, 
whom he had always despised 
in his heart, was the husband 
of Lala Gul. At length Hafiz 
Ullah spoke. 

“It was a jest of Chirag 
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Ud Din’s; but what of it? 
What is a womanto me? And 
in truth I have the rifles. 
There are other women besides 
the daughter of Chirag Ud 
Din. Enough!” 

He went out, and his mother 
rocked herself to and fro, cry- 
ing bitterly. 

“Do I not know him? Is 
he not his father’s son, so that 
when he says least he means 
most? I, who know his heart, 
can see the fire that is burning 
him,” 

She continued muttering to 
herself, and then habit reassert- 
ing itself, she put her trouble 
from her while she went about 
her household duties. But her 
heart was heavy within her, 
for she knew that trouble was 
brewing. 


Hafiz Ullah sat in the house 
of Chirag Ud Din and talked 
pleasantly with his host. 

“So then the girl is married 
to Sher Khan, and thou did’st 
not wait for my return. Well, 
thou did’st wisely, for in truth 
I could get no rifles, and have 
returned with empty hands.” 

“ Ah, I knew it,” said Chirag 
Ud Din ; “when I set thee the 
task I did but jest, for well I 
knew that you could not per- 
form it. In truth, I thought 
not that thou would’st try, and 
thereforeI considered it needless 
to await thee.” 

“Liar,” muttered Hafiz 
Ullah under his breath; but 
smiling pleasantly he said, “Of 
course it was a jest about the 
rifles. And indeed Sher Khan 
is a rich man, and doubtless 
the wedding was a fine one, 
with much dancing and sing- 
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ing. But I warrant Sher Khan 
knew nought of the jest of the 
rifles that thou madest with 
me.” 

He laughed heartily at the 
idea. 

“No, I had not mentioned 
it to him, for had I done so he 
would have thought it strange 
that you had set eyes on the 
girl in the first place. No, he 
knows nought of thee, and as 
for Lala Gul, what concern was 
it of hers? ” 

That was what Hafiz Ullah 
had come to find out, and his 
business was now finished— 
nearly. 

“Ah, it is well then,” he 
said. “And now of thy kind- 
ness give me a draught of sher- 
bet, for I am thirsty.” 

Chirag Ud Din rose to get 
it, and as he turned his back 
Hafiz Ullah’s knife was planted 
in it, neatly, violently, fatally. 

Hafiz Ullah went swiftly 
forth. None had seen him 
enter, for he had waited to do 
so till the coast was clear; 
none saw him leave. There- 
fore none knew, save perhaps 
the mother of Hafiz Ullah, who 
it was that had slain Chirag 
Ud Din. 


Hafiz Ullah had wiped off 
one score, but he was not 
satisfied. In his heart were 
rage and envy, hatred and 
love, and what he could not 
have himself another should 
not have if he could help it. 
Therefore Sher Khan must die ; 
yes, and Lala Gul too, if there 
were any difficulty. For dis- 
appointed -love had turned, in 
his warped and bitter mind, 
to hatred, and unconsciously 
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he had begun to hold her 
responsible for her father’s 
falseness, In his first blaze 
of anger he had been some- 
thing devilish ; but now in the 
brooding, smouldering, selfish, 
torturing resentment which fed 
upon his heart and twisted his 
bitter, miserable mind, he was 
something far worse — some- 
thing snake-like, treacherous, 
poisonous, a thing that could 
wait for revenge with patience, 
that lusted for blood so deeply 
that it could bide its time 
and its chance, calculating 
coldly and calmly the means, 
the opportunity, the probabil- 
ities of success. 

But how could he get at 
Sher Khan? He was a man of 
means, who had many servants, 
who went well armed himself 
and saw that his retainers did 
likewise. There was little 
chance of killing him in the 
open. An ambush would be 
of little avail; for what could 
one man do against the eight 
or ten who generally accom- 
panied Sher Khan when he 
went abroad? A long shot 
was too uncertain and toe 
risky. 

So the devil entered into 
Hafiz Ullah and whispered to 
him that the only way was 
to do it by treachery—to get 
on terms of friendship with 
Sher Khan, to become, if pos- 
sible, his intimate, and thus 
to find the opportunity that 
his heart desired. And Hafiz 
Ullah lent a willing ear to 
the devil and set himself 
patiently to work. 


Weeks passed, and every bit- 
ter day brought greater bitter- 
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ness to Hafiz Ullah’s heart. 
His smiling face, as he talked, 
walked, hawked with Sher 
Khan, was a masque that hid 
a cruel, treacherous, malicious, 
devilish mind. 

Day after day, week after 
week, till at length it grew 
to be month after month, he 
talked with Sher Khan, hunted 
with him, played with him, 
rode with him, ate with him, 
drank with him, almost lived 
with him; he was ready to 
do everything and anything 
with him, save only to for- 
give him for the wrong to- 
wards himself that Sher Khan 
had not been guilty of. 

In fact Hafiz Ullah was 
obsessed: he was a maniac in 
this one respect, and to it he 
sacrificed everything—his self- 
respect, his honour, his position 
of trusted friend. He was false 
to himself, to the love that 
had turned to gall, to Sher 
Khan, to the salt that he had 
eaten. 

Indeed he had verified Ya- 
kub’s saying, and had becdme 
a son of Satan. 


And at last one day he felt 
that his cup of bitterness was 
full. For an heir was born 
to Sher Khan, and the brown 
baby lifted up his voice and 
wept, as though he realised 
his own piteous state; for he 
had hardly entered the world 
before Lala Gul—The Tulip 
Rose, the maid drawing water 
at the well—smiling happily, 
sighed and died. 

And Hafiz Ullah, possessed 
of seven devils, and himself a 
son of Satan, retired to a 
lonely place and wept scald- 
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ing tears of sorrow, self-pity, 
loneliness, and envy. 

The child that should have 
been his was Sher Khan’s; the 
maid that should have been his 
had been Sher Khan’s, and was 
now dead and beyond his reach 
to kill or to take as he pleased 
when he had disposed of her 
husband. Hafiz Ullah, ex- 
trooper, with two good con- 
duct stripes and two medals, 
wept bitterly. 

And still the months went 
on; for now Hafiz Ullah, a 
definite plan in his head, 
could wait in patience. He 
had found a way by which 
Sher Khan sheuld make him 
at least partial restitution, and 
his thoughts dwelt now more 
upon the future than the past. 

And little Allah Buksh— 
“The Gift of God”— throve 
and waxed fat and was merry. 
He was the joy of his father’s 
house, and the brown fingers 
that plucked strongly at Hafiz 
Ullah’s beard gripped still 
more strongly at Hafiz Ullah’s 
heart. Never were seen two 
such devoted friends as the 
brown baby that smiled and 
gurgled and the treacherous 
Afghan who held him in his 
muscular, hair-covered arms. 
In secret Hafiz Ullah addressed 
him as My Son, and contin- 
ually he sharpened the knife 
and passed his thumb along 
its razor edge. 

And the months passed rap- 
idly till the child was weaned. 
When he was eight months 
old Allah Buksh was a strong 
little boy, and the women of 
the household, with holding 
up of hands, averred that 
never had been seen such legs, 
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such arms, such a powerful 
little body. 

And one of them, a servant, 
seeing Hafiz Ullah as usual 
playing with the child, called 
to him and said— 

“In truth, Hafiz Ullah, the 
child is as it were thine 
own son.” 

And that speech filled the 
cup. 


Sher Khan bent over the 
little figure which lay beside 
his own string bedstead. He 
touched Allah Buksh’s head 
with his hand, then lay down, 
drew the quilt over his head, 
and slept the sleep of the man 
who is content with his lot in 
life. An hour, perhaps two 
hours, later a man crept stealth- 
ily into the room; crouching, 
moving with silent, cat-like 
steps, he approached the sleep- 
ing man. Something woke 
little Allah Buksh and he un- 
curled himself and sat up with 
a wail. 

Hafiz Ullah made a spring at 
the bed, and hurling himself 
upon Sher Khan, plunged the 
oft-sharpened knife once, twice, 
three times into his neck. 
Then turning to the baby, he 
lifted him with bloody hands ; 
and the child, knowing his 
friend, allowed himself to be 
soothed and hushed till he fell 
asleep. 

Hafiz Ullah, covering the 
child carefully, stole forth. 


Considering the greatness of 
the distance to be travelled, it 
was not long after this that 
Hafiz Ullah presented himself 
a little travel-worn, somewhat 
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aged, rather haggard, to the 
adjutant of the cavalry regi- 
ment in which he had formerly 
served. To him he made his 
petition and told his tale. 

“Sahib, I have returned to 
re-enlist ; speak for me to the 
Colonel Sahib that he may take 
me back into the regiment, 
The reason of this? Now I 
will tell the truth and hide 
nothing. In my own country 
I fell on evil days, for a Sirdar, 
a great man, cast envious eyes 
upon my lands; he oppressed 
me greatly ; he seized the land ; 
he took from me my cattle. 
Thus was I ruined. Finally, 
my wife died of smallpox 
after great suffering. There- 
fore taking my son, who is 
yet a babe, I fled from that 
country, where only evil befell 
me, and lo! I have come again 
to serve the Government.” 

So Hafiz Ullah was re- 
enlisted; he is now a non- 
commissioned officer. Some 
day he will very likely be 
given a grant of land upon one 
of the new Canal Colonies. In 
the meantime he teaches the 
lance exercise to recruits, and 
has nearly convinced himself 
that Allah Buksh is really his 
own son. Allah Buksh never 
doubts it, and the two love 
each other greatly. 

To quote Yakub once again— 

“God the All-Merciful paint- 
ed the rainbow, the flowers, 
and a woman’s eyes with His 
right hand. But He tied His 
right hand behind His back 
when He painted the heart of 
man. Yet who shall deny the 
Wisdom of God?” 

SEPTIMUS. 
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ROMANCE IN BIRD LIFE. 


IF the story that was current 
when I first visited Auckland is 
true, it was indeed an ill wind 
for Australia that brought 
about the wandering of the 
little green stranger, the Tau- 
hou or Blight-bird, across the 
Tasman Sea; but, as events 
have proved, it blew much good 
to New Zealand. 

The summer of 1850-51 was 
exceptionally hot and dry all 
over Southern Australia. By 
the end of January there was 
scarcely a patch of green grass 
to be found in Victoria: from 
the River Murray to Bass 
Straits the herbage was dry 
and brown; the eucalyptus 
forests were charged with resin- 
ous matter baked to the verge 
of conflagration. Then came 
the North wind, and with it 
sprang up the fires of Black 
Thursday, February 6, 1851. 
There have been terrible bush 
fires in Victoria since, but no 
day quite like that. Black 
smoke - clouds covered the 
Colony from end to end with 
a pall denser than that of a 
total eclipse. In Melbourne, 
where at eleven o'clock the 
thermometer stood at 117° in 
the shade, the citizens feared 
some mysterious convulsion of 
nature, Evening brought to 
the city the first news of the 
disaster that had fallen on the 
bush settlements and home- 
steads, but not for many days 
was its full extent known. 

By that time the wind had 
changed, and the strong west- 
erly that in Victoria almost 





always follows upon two or 
three days of hot wind had 
blurred the eastern coast-line 
with smoke, and rolled vast 
clouds of it, laden with acrid 
incense from ruined gullies of 
musk and sassafras, far out 
over the Tasman Sea towards 
New Zealand. 

With that smoke, so tradition 
goes, went the Tauhou. It 
may have been that the little 
flock of birds was whirled up 
and away from the blackwood- 
lined margin of some stream in 
the ranges, as the tempest drove 
the flame-tongues through the 
tops of the tall gums. It may 
have been from its very breed- 
ing-haunts in the sand-dunes 
of the coast that it was caught 
and hurried seawards by that 
fierce and blinding wind. That 
would be as impossible to ascer- 
tain as the origin of the fire, 
whereof no one knows. But 
one may imagine that as the 
smoke-wreaths drifted out and 
thinned in the salt air over the 
Pacific, and the tiny birds could 
once more look about them, 
they were very, very far from 
home, and had instinct led 
them to return those feeble 
wings could hardly have battled 
against the gale. They could 
but hurry helplessly eastwards 
over the waters, and doubtless 
many a fleck of still more vivid 
green had [fallen in the green 
sea-surge before the great hills 
of Southland loomed up in their 
path. 

A lonely shepherd, looking 
out at evening from a sea- 
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washed promontory of the 
South Island, saw in the west, 
so the legend has it, a tiny 
cleud that, rising and falling 
in the light of sunset, grew 
ever larger as it came nearer, 
till presently it lighted close 
beneath him, and the manuka 
thickets were filled with the 
faint pipings of the stranger 
8. 

Such is the popular account 
of the coming of the Blight-bird 
(Zosterops coerulescens) to New 
Zealand, and one would like to 
believe it if only for the sake 
of its picturesqueness. High 
authority, however, has de- 
clared that the bird is indigen- 
ous to the wild places of the 
South Island, There is, indeed, 
evidence both ways. A very 
distinguished Maori chief, Paitu 
by name, once said that he 
noticed Tauhou birds near 
Milford Sound as long ago as 
1832, in flocks of from thirty 
to forty. The Maori does not 
usually make mistakes in mat- 
ters of bushcraft. And it is 
noted that the birds’ move- 
ments in New Zealand have 
always been from south to 
north, which is said to be in- 
consistent with a place of origin 
in the west. But that is only 
remarkable on the supposition 
that any journey from Australia 
must have been voluntary. 

On the other hand, it may 
well have been that the tradi- 
tional arrival was not the first 
of its kind, so that Paitu’s 
birds may have been an earlier 
band of emigrants, or their 
descendants. And _ certain 
though it is that white men 
first saw the Blight-birds in 


New Zealand and in the Pitt 
and Chatham Islands very 
shortly after Black Thursday, 
it is quite likely there were 
also subsequent arrivals. One 
night, early in the fifties, 
dozens of the birds struck 
against the lighthouse on Dog 
Island, which lies in Foveaux 
Strait about seven miles east 
of the Bluff, at the extreme 
south of the South Island. 
The light- keeper who picked 
up their little bodies in the 
morning could not say def- 
initely from which direction 
they had come, but thought 
that most likely it was from 
Stewart Island on the other 
side of the Strait—that is to 
say, from the south. That is 
of course quite possible. But 
it is strange that small land- 
birds should choose the night- 
time to migrate across such 
@ narrow passage, nor does 
there seem to have been any 
previous record of the Blight- 
bird in Stewart Island. More 
likely these birds also had just 
arrived from Australia. 

There is not much similarity 
between the bird-life of New 
Zealand and that of Australia. 
New Zealand, it is conceded 
by most modern naturalists, 
must be regarded as a separ- 
ate biological province in itself, 
quite distinct from Australia, 
and indeed from every other 
region of the earth. There 
is, if aquatic and semi-aquatic 
species be excluded, only one 
bird which is now strictly 
speaking endemic both in New 
Zealand and Australia, and 
that is the little bird which 
is the subject of this article. 
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There is no difference between 
specimens from the two local- 
ities. The late John Gould is 
indeed said to have been able 
at once to pick out New 
Zealand from Australian speci- 
mens in the same cabinet, but 
subsequent ornithologists have 
not been able to verify his 
distinctions. It is a remark- 
able thing, when one considers 
that the genus Zosterops 
numbers eighty-eight species, 
spread over most of Africa 
and the East, besides Aus- 
tralia, that there should be no 
appreciable specific difference 
between the New Zealand 
form and that found in the 
part of Australia which is 
nearest to New Zealand, un- 
less, as I believe is the case, 
the former is a quite recent 
immigrant, involuntary it may 
well be, from the continent. 
Other Australian species 
have from time to time found 
their way across the Tasman 
Sea. The Wattle-bird, which 
like the Blight-bird is a honey- 
eater, though a much larger 
one, and the Australian Roller 
or Dollar-bird, have occasion- 
ally been seen in New Zealand. 
Once some Australian Tree- 
swallows appeared in the 
North Island, and there have 
been sporadic occurrences of a 
continental Swift. The dis- 
tance as the crow flies may 
be reckoned as 1000 miles. 
It would take the average 
small bird, carried by the 
heavy westerly winds that 
prevail in the Tasman Sea, 
at most three days to cross, 
so that the wonder rather is 
that there have not been more 
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frequent occurrences of Aus- 
tralian birds in New Zealand. 

Why is it that no other 
Australian visitant has estab- 
lished itself? I think the 
answer lies in this, that of 
Australian birds that have 
crossed to New Zealand the 
Blight-bird is the only one 
whose habits are gregarious. 
It is, by the way, the only 
gregarious land-bird now found 
in New Zealand. The flock 
blown away from the Aus- 
tralian coast may well have 
numbered a hundred birds or 
more, so that after allowing 
for casualties there would still 
be enough survivors to form 
the nucleus of a thriving com- 
munity. The new conditions, 
too, would suit the birds ad- 
mirably. In Australia they 
swing their delicate horse-hair 
interwoven hammocks from 
the twigs of the ti-tree that 
grows in dense clumps in the 
sandhills on the coast: in 
New Zealand they found the 
manuka, a member of the same 
genus (Melaleuca), and other 
kindred shrubs. 

The marvellous fashion in 
which it has spread throughout 
New Zealand is a characteristic 
that it shares with the birds 
imported into the Dominion by 
human agency: the Blackbird 
and Thrush, to take the best- 
known examples. To-day if 
one were to ask a boy in the 
streets of any town from Inver- 
cargill to Auckland what were 
the six commonest New Zealand 
birds, he would be pretty sure 
to name the Blight-bird, and to 
fill up the half-dozen with birds 
that sixty years ago were un- 
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known anywhere in the South- 
ern Hemisphere. 

The Blight-bird’s progress 
northward from the southern 
extremity of New Zealand was 
amazingly rapid. In the year 
1856 they appeared successively 
in Otago, Canterbury, and later 
in Nelson, where Cook’s Strait, 
which separates the two islands, 
barred their course. But that 
turbulent sea-way, where so 
many a good ship—the hapless 
Penguin being the last— has 
piled her bones on the grey 
rocks, presented no lasting ob- 
stacle to the advance-guard of 
little invaders hurrying North 
into warmer, more home-like 
weather from the bleak winter 
of the South. First to see 
them in the North Island was 
a native mailman at Waikanae, 
forty miles from Wellington, 
and almost simultaneously 
flocks appeared in the hedges 
and suburban gardens of the 
windy capital itself, earning 
immediate gratitude from the 
inhabitants for the good work 
they did in ridding the apple- 
trees of the dreaded American 
blight (Schizoneura lanigera). 
All through that winter they 
stayed in the neighbourhood of 
Wellington. But when Sep- 
tember brought the first warm 
days of the Antipodean spring 
the visitors disappeared, sud- 
denly as they came, re-crossing 
the strait to the South Island 
to breed. They were not seen 
again on the North Island for 
two years. Then in 1858 they 
crossed in greater numbers 
than before, returning again 
at the end of the winter. In 
1862 it appears to have oc- 
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curred to them that an annual 
migration was perhaps un- 
necessary, for they remained 
to nest in the environs of 
Wellington. Rapid, indeed, 
was their northward progress 
from that time. Napier saw 
the first of them in 1862, the 
Upper Wanganui in 1863, the 
Waikato in 1864, and in 1865 
they reached the Queen City of 
the Northern Island, that city— 


‘* Last, loneliest, loveliest, exquisite, 
apart.” 


But the unchanging season 
which smiles on Auckland only 
attracted the birds farther 
north, till in 1867 the natives 
of the Bay of Islands made the 
personal acquaintance of the 
Tauhou,— not quite to the 
advantage of the latter, as we 
shall see,—and the North Cape, 
the John o’ Groats of a South- 
ern Scotland, was reached in 
1868. Why they should have 
continued to move northward 
beyond the limits of New Zea- 
land is hard to say, but that 
they did so is certain. It may 
have been that they found the 
climate of the Islands on the 
whole more rigorous than that 
of Australia, and that instinct 
led them to try to regain what 
they had lost. 


“On my passage from Tahiti to 
Auckland, per brig Rita,” wrote 
at the same time a relative of my 
own,— Mr George Owen, — “about 
300 miles north of the North Cape of 
New Zealand, I saw one morning 
several little birds flying about the 
ship. From their twittering, and the 
manner of flying, I concluded that 
they were land-birds, and they were 
easily caught. They were of a 
brownish-grey and yellowish colour, 
with a little white mark round the 
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eye. I saw several pass over the 
ship during the day, travelling north- 
wards. I arrived in Auckland a few 
days afterwards on the 20th of May, 
when the so-called Blight-birds ap- 

ed here in such numbers, and I 
at once recognised them as the same 
birds.” 

The Blight-birds were prob- 
ably there on their way to the 
Kermadee Group of Islands, 
where they are now very com- 
mon. Up to the present time 
they have not attempted to 
cover the long ocean - stretch 
that lies between these islands 
and Tonga, so that we may 
regard this species as having 
reached its northernmost limit. 

About the size of a White- 
throat, the Blight-bird has its 
head and upper part of the tail 
bright greenish-olive, back 
dark grey, throat yellowish, 
lower parts white verging into 
chestnut on the flanks. But 
the characteristic mark that 
makes it the best-known small 
bird not only in New Zealand 
but in Australia, whose in- 
habitants are not accustomed 
to take much notice of small 
birds, or indeed of anything 
else that has not an obvious 
cash value, is the ring of white 
feathers round the eye. This 
gives the local names of White- 
eye, Silver-eye, and Ring-eye: 
its other Australian name of 
Cherry - picker, due, we may 
suppose, to the pessimistic 
point of view of the Australian 
settlers, just as the name 


“ Blight-bird ” records the grat- 
itude of the New Zealanders 
who so christened it on its 
arrival among them. 

On the continent of Australia 
these birds move about in 
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rather smaller companies than 
one sees in New Zealand. 
When they are flying—they 
have a higher flight than most 
small birds—they utter a rapid 
twittering note, which becomes 
plaintive in character when 
the flock has settled on a tree 
to feed. There is, too, an ex- 
quisitely sweet song which 
often goes unnoticed, so sub- 
dued are its strains. 


“Sometimes, passing under a Pep- 
per-tree, or a Pittosporum, in which 
the birds were feeding,” says an 
Australian relative, “I have caught 
the sweet sounds, and stopping, have 
looked up to see on a ecttontal 
bough a tiny green pair pressed close 
together like love-birds, one bird 
pouring forth the most delightful 
melody as if for the ear of the part- 
ner alone. Strange to say, you may 
hear this song in autumn or winter 
as well as in the breeding season ; 
and yet one is lucky to hear it more 
than once in a day, however many of 
the birds there may be in the locality. 
My own experience is that it is most 
frequently to be heard late in the 
afternoon. One curious habit of this 
Zosterops, which it shares with the 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo and other 
Antipodean species, is that of — 
sentinels to warn the feeding flock of 
approaching danger. These outposts 
perch on the topmost twigs of the 
tree in which the others are feeding, 
or else in a neighbouring tree ; and 
when they see you coming they fly 
off with shrill twittering, the rest 
following, not always all together, 
but each as he can tear himself from 
the fruit or insect he has been dis- 
cussing; and then the flock re-forms 
farther on. Sometimes, however, 
whether for lack of organisation or 
because the sentries are not always 
proof against temptation, no warning 
is given ; and then nothing short of 
a great noise will frighten them out 
of the tree. When I was a child, at 
Heidelberg near Melbourne, I used 
to watch a boy shooting these birds 
with a catapult, or ‘shanghai’ as it 
is called in Victoria. He would drag 
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a long cane chair beneath an elder- 
tree which they frequented, and then, 
lying in the chair, would shoot up 
with tiny shot pellets. I shall never 
forget how the berries used to drop 
from the green leaves overhead as 
the birds sucked them dry, and how 
ever and anon a bird too would fall, 
and then I was divided between 
childish pity at the sight of the 
beautiful little green bird lying 
there dead, and admiration for the 
excellent marksmanship of my big 
friend.” 


As in the case of all birds 
that are partly frugivorous, 
there has been much discus- 
sion about the Blight - bird’s 
relative utility or harmfulness 
to man. When it first came 
to Wellington it was hailed as 
a benefactor, for it cleared 
many an orchard and garden 
of the woolly blight. It was 
rather fortunate for the birds 
that they first manifested their 
activities in this direction and 
did not stay in Wellington for 
the fruit season: they went 
away with an excellent repu- 
tation and a name which has 
been of considerable protective 
value to them ever since. For 
other reasons, too, it was wel- 
come. It formed a pleasing 
addition to the birds of the 
New Zealand bush, none too 
many at any time, and it did 
not shun civilisation as do 
nearly all the indigenous birds. 
Later, however, orchardists 
came to regard it as a 
nuisance, so great were its 
ravages among the softer 
fruits. And certainly in its 
own country it had always 
been without honour, the 
Australian fruit-grower never 
treating the ‘“Cherrypicker ” 
as anything but a pest. 





Truth as usual lies some- 
where midway, and opinion 
both in the Commonwealth 
and in the Dominion is in- 
clining to the view that it 
may do more good than harm; 
so much must be confessed, 
that in spring and summer 
the Zosterops does work havoc 
among small fruits, and in 
autumn one may see scores of 
late apples rendered unmarket- 
able by the green - winged 
scamps. It is interesting to 
watch a Zosterops operating 
on a pear. Working a hole 
in from the side with its sharp 
little bill, it finally gets right 
inside the fruit and feeds to 
its heart’s content from that 
position until the pear hangs 
a mere shell on the branch, 
or falls to the ground com- 
pletely ‘ring - barked,” and 
then often enough the greedy 
little bird will follow it down 
to the ground and finish it 
there. But when there is no 
fruit on the trees the bird is 
a veritable scourge to the aphis 
and other noxious insects, and 
the case-moth that attacks 
forest timber may well fear 
for its larve when a flock of 
Blight-birds descends upon the 
tree. During the autumn and 
winter months of the Anti- 
podes, say from April to 
August, numbers of them come 
into the town gardens and eat 
off vast quantities of aphides 
from chrysanthemums and rose- 
bushes. They also like the full- 
grown “pear slug,” and pick 
from the trees, or the ground 
beneath, numbers of codlin 
moth grubs and similar fruit- 


pests. 
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A man I know of near 
Wellington had a_ lot of 
apple-trees which had suffered 
very much from the depreda- 
tions of Blackbirds, Thrushes, 
and Zosterops. One year, in 
despair at the loss of nearly 
all his fruit, he put up posts 
round the outside of the plot 
and covered the whole of the 
trees with wire netting, on the 
top as well as at the sides. 
The plan worked admirably so 
far as the birds were con- 
cerned, of course: but he had 
reckoned without the hosts of 
the codlin moth. These seized 
the opportunity afforded by the 
absence of their natural foes, 
and when the orchardist picked 
his apples, a heavy crop, next 
season, every single one was 
found riddled with the ugly 
tubular tracks of the detested 
grub. In the summer of the 
succeeding year he tried leav- 
ing the door open, but the 
Blight-birds seemed to suspect 
a trap, and none would enter. 
So he took down his wire- 
work. 

Here it may be mentioned 
that settlers often protect their 
orchards from this moth by 
planting the “codlin - moth 
plant” near the fruit - trees. 
It is a curious carnivorous 
plant, a creeper with deep 
flowers into which the moth, 
probing in search of nectar, is 
presently held close prisoner 
and, later, devoured at a season 
of the year when she has not 
yet laid her eggs. 

The Zosterops is particularly 
fond of grapes. A Victorian 
vigneron found that one or two 
Butcher-birds (Cracticus), kept 
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in the vineyard with their 
wings cut, effectually terrified 
the Zosterops and other small 
birds away from the bunches. 
There is a certain fitness in 
this employment of Nature’s 
own police, but the system has 
not been tried in New Zealand, 
where there is no bird with 
quite such an alarming voice 
as the Butcher-bird, which 
might be called in. 

Neither in Victoria nor in 
New Zealand is the Zosterops 
protected by law. Indeed, 
there was at one time almost a 
crusade against these birds in 
New Zealand; but this is not 
likely to be repeated: public 
opinion, being now under the 
guidance of men who have 
studied their economic value, 
is veering round in favour of 
these and many other birds 
very much as it has done in 
England. Curiously enough, 
the Blight-bird in New Zealand 
has suffered far more from the 
Maoris, whom it never troubled 
in the least, than from the 
white settlers. It had the 
misfortune to earn an im- 
mediate reputation as a hors- 
d’ceuvre at formal feasts. The 
Bay of Plenty natives had a 
singular way of catching it. 
Selecting a tree where the 
“Tauhous ” were wont to con- 
gregate, the man would clear a 
space among the boughs, put 
up several horizontal perches, 
and then sit beneath them with 
a stick in his hand, imitating 
the while the call-note of the 
birds. Presently a flock would 
come swarming into the tree 
and fill the perches; then, 


suddenly switching his stick 
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along the perches from end to 
end, the hunter would knock 
down dozens of the little birds 
at a time, to be gathered up by 
a boy stationed under the tree. 
A couple of Uriwera boys have 
been seen with a basket con- 
taining as many as 600 birds 
killed in this manner. The 
subsequent preparation was 
simple; they were plucked and 
preserved in fat as a winter 
food. It is a small bird, and 
the Maoris found no difficulty 
in eating head, bones and all. 

A further, if slighter, mis- 
fortune which the Blight-bird 
meets with in New Zealand is 
the patronage of the Shining 
Cuckoo. This bird, one of the 
few regular immigrants from 
Northern Australia to New 


Zealand (where it breeds), lays 
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an egg which, though larger 
and of a deeper blue-green than 
the beautiful hedge-sparrow- 
like egg of the Blight-bird, still 
bears a considerable resem- 
blance to the latter. There is 
a closely allied cuckoo in the 
south-east of Australia, the 
Narrow-billed Bronze Cuckoo: 
but it lays a red-spotted egg 
that would look startlingly 
conspicuous in the nest of the 
Blight-bird, which it therefore 
usually avoids in favour of 
those of rarer species. The 
fact that its congener seeks out 
the Blight-bird’s nest in prefer- 
ence to those of indigenous 
New Zealand species seems to 
be rather a good example of 
protective mimicry by approxi- 
mate colouration. 


J. A. OWEN. 











A VOYAGE TO 


I HAVE never yet embarked 
upon any steamer, whether 
bound for West Africa, across 
the Atlantic, or elsewhere, 
without harbouring at first a 
decidedly unpleasant impression 
of the passengers on board. 
Most men who have travelled 
on the sea will recognise this 
feeling. Faces unlit by the 
sparks struck out by personal 
intercourse are seldom very 
cheerful to look upon ; and just 
at the time of embarkation 
there is an uncertainty as to 
the safety of one’s boxes, and 
a general atmosphere of hurry 
and bustle, not sweetening to 
the temper. For some minds, 


too, there is added a depressing 
sense of isolation as the shores 
of England fade to a vague 


outline on the horizon, and we 
find ourselves on the stretching 
distances of the sea with a 
number of unknown persons 
for our onlycompany. We are 
not in a charitable mood, and 
look forward with some mis- 
giving to passing seventeen 
days or more on board. After 
a few voyages a man learns to 
treat such feelings philosophi- 
cally, and realises that these 
unknown faces will take on a 
different colour when he comes 
to know them better. This 
better knowledge comes quickly 
on some voyages; but the 
terrors of the Bay of Biscay 
delay its achievement for a day 
or two on boats bound for the 
West Coast of Africa. In the 
meantime we have an uncom- 
fortable sense that the attitude 


WEST AFRICA. 


of distrust with which we view 
our fellow - passengers is prob- 
ably reciprocal; and only the 
bolder spirits on board venture 
to break the ice which covers 
the personality of those stiff 
figures that stalk up and down 
the deck with strained and 
resolute faces, as though they 
were in danger of dissolution 
from want of exercise. I my- 
self drove down to the landing- 
stage at Liverpool in no very 
cheerful mood, and suspected 
my cabman of a design to be 
subtly ironical when he re- 
marked sympathetically that I 
was having a fine day for my 
sail. It is not probable, how- 
ever, that he knew I was bound 
for the West Coast of Africa, 
and I acquit him of malice 
prepense. For the rest, the 
boat in which I was to sail pre- 
sented a holiday appearance 
enough, being full of trippers 
bound for the Canary Islands, 
for whose benefit the band of 
the Liverpool Sailors’ Home 
was discoursing something not 
unlike music on the upper 
deck. 

Las Palmas, the port of 
Grand Canary, is usually the 
first place of call for the Elder- 
Dempster steamers. An occa- 
sional visit is made to Teneriffe, 
a picturesque island full of 
green gorges that stretch away 
between the hills that front the 
harbour, and possessing a fine 
peak about which raptures are 
said to be permissible when the 
mists allow you to see it. Las 
Palmas is not so attractive. 
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The hills that rise from the 
sea behind the town are brown 
and thirsty-looking, and the 
land looks waterless and poor. 
The whole scene has a curious 
air of unreality. The town 
itself looks like an enlarged 
toy-shop, and the hills have 
an odd artificial appearance. 
We might fancy we were look- 
ing upon a water-colour sketch, 
pretty but uninspired, a smile 
of the lips but not of the eyes, 
“a face without a heart.” 
Inland, I am told, things are 
different, where the hill streams 
are used to irrigate the fruit 
farms, and green things are 
allowed to grow. A number 
of half-clad Spaniards swarm 
on board demanding exorbitant 
prices for their wares; and to 
these cheerful rascals the 
Englishman, accustomed in his 
own country to assume the 
honesty of his fellow-country- 
men and give the price asked 
for without demur, is apt to 
fall an easy prey. We are 
already half way to the Tropics, 
and under the sunny skies of 
Las Palmas the lack of clothing 
of the dark-skinned urchins 
that dive for money in the sea 
seems as natural as it will 
seem later at Sierra Leone. 
After Las Palmas we see no 
more of holiday-makers, and 
the West Africans are left to 
themselves. Yet the five days’ 
sail between the Canaries and 
Sierra Leone is as pleasant a 
part of the voyage as any. 
Whosoever wishes to lounge un- 
interruptedly and trouble him- 
self not at all about anything 
in the world save the art of 
lighting his pipe in a gentle 
sea-breeze, will here find a 
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warm and equable temperature 
most proper to his purposes, 
His only distraction will be to 
watch the flying-fishes and an 
occasional shoal of dolphins, or 
perhaps some grampus or other 
mighty monster of the tropical 
sea may leave his bower in the 
hollow billows and keep the 
steamer company a while. It 
would be pleasant to cruise 
here in a private yacht, which 
would give us an opportunity 
to enjoy that perfect serenity 
of mind and climate, without 
the prospect of ending the 
passage in the sultry harbour 
of Freetown, the capital of 
Sierra Leone. Yet the new- 
comer will hardly be inclined 
to abuse Sierra Leone, for with 
it comes his first impression of 
the Tropics, which is generally 
one of novelty and beauty, un- 
darkened yet by the shadows of 
lassitude and malaria. From 
six to nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing in the dry season it is 
pleasant enough to be ashore 
there. The crowd of chattering 
natives, the strange shrubs and 
trees unseen before, and the 
rich languor of tropical vegeta- 
tion, fill the senses so complete- 
ly that we are disinclined to 
consider too curiously the other 
side of the picture. 

The merriest and noisiest 
port of call on the coast is Cape 
Coast Castle, where some hun- 
dred and fifty natives paddle 
out in surf boats with bales of 
kola nuts on board, shouting 
strange keyless chants the 
while, and enjoying themselves 
with all that unrecoverable 
abandon of the natural man. 
The loading is done with the 
aid of cranes dropped from the 
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steamer to the surf boats, 
whose crews shout and yell in 
a struggle to be the first to 
catch the ropes. Two men on 
rival boats will lay hold of one 
rope simultaneously, and hang 
on with the right hand while 
conducting a pugilistic en- 
counter with the left. But the 
Cape Coast negro does not re- 
quire a rival to set him talking. 
Among the same crew there 
are differences of opinion that 
are quite enough to raise @ 
pretty clamour in themselves. 
“One man say we go do this: 
one man say we no go do this,” 
was the lucid explanation of a 
native with whom I had some 
conversation, and whose lan- 
guage first introduced me to 
the jargon of Coast English. 
Meanwhile a number of fish- 
like creatures go swimming to 
and fro in the water, either to 
carry the crane-end to their 
own boat or out of sheer fun 
and high spirits. At times, 
in the midst of the gabble, 
a weird chant crosses the 
waters as another crew comes 
paddling up to add to the 
confusion. 

From the Fanti boatmen the 
Hausa traders, not a few of 
whom travel up and down in 
the Coast steamers, are easily 
distinguishable by their thin- 
ner lips and finer features, 
wearing white gowns for the 
most part and with huge silver 
rings upon their fingers. The 
Fantis never let one of these 
white-robed fellows get aboard 
without disputing hotly with 
him the amount of their fare 
for bringing him out to the 
steamer. I saw one unfortun- 


ate Hausa, who refused to com- 
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ply with their demands, pushed 
neatly into the sea amid shouts 
of laughter. The yelling of the 
boatmen, the noise of the crane, 
the confusion when a bale tips 
overboard into the sea, the 
cries of the passengers climbing 
aboard by ladder with all their 
worldly goods in a bundle be- 
tween their strong white teeth, 
combine to make up a pande- 
monium such as you must go 
to the West Coast to see and 
hear, for you will not find its 
like anywhere else beneath 
the sun. 

Long before the boat reaches 
Cape Coast Castle, that mutual 
distrust I spoke of is sure to 
vanish, and the newcomer will 
have begun to form very 
pleasant ideas of the men who 
go to work in West Africa. 
After a little talk with men 
who know the country and 
treat its peculiar attributes as 
a matter of course, a trip to 
West Africa no longer appears 
so strange a leap into the 
unknown as it did when it 
was talked of in England. 
It is true that our first ideas 
of the country are probably 
drawn from a series of very 
tall travellers’ tales. None 
are more expert than West 
Africans in weaving stories of 
insects of all shapes and sizes, 
and of the horrible ailments 
these creatures cause. A new- 
comer is considered fair game, 
and it is likely that his nights 
will be disturbed by dreams of 
little worms that crawl under 
the toe-nails of men who 
venture to go slipperless, and 
burrow there until the nail is 
painfully removed. He is 
prepared also to see without 
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surprise a long worm emerging 
below the knee, having first 
successfully accomplished a 
journey through the upper 
part of his body. But indeed 
the tales of travellers, though 
so often untrue to fact, do 
yet contain a certain truth to 
spirit. We feel very acutely 
those hardships and difficulties 
which overtake us personally: 
but we cannot easily convey to 
another the same sharp sense 
we had of them. That other 
was not present, and did not 
suffer as we did: and if we 
would produce in him an im- 
pression near as vivid as our 
own, we are almost bound to 
call in some slight exaggera- 
tion to help us. The traveller's 
tale is often truer to the spirit 
of his adventure than ever 
so literal a rendering of the 
incidents could be. I regard 
it, therefore, as inadvisable 
to cross-examine the salted 
Coaster upon so mere a trifle 
as truth to fact, and am con- 
tent to discount his stories as 
we discount a leading article 
upon party politics. 

West Africa seems to exer- 
cise a kind of fascination over 
men who have lived there for 
any time. There is a saying, 
“Once a Coaster, always a 
Coaster”: and out of the most 
terrible of the stories told to 
newcomers upon West African 
boats this deep-seated love of 
life on the Coast invariably 
emerges. Fever-stricken men 
leave for England swearing 
mighty oaths they never will 
return, but a few restless 
months at home and they are 
back again, ready enough, no 
doubt, to abuse West Africa, 
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but secretly subject to its grim 
fascination. 

The greater number of West 
Africans are much - travelled 
men. Before you have been 
long amongst them you will 
hear some account of most 
countries in the world. One 
man has cut mahogany in 
Mexico, others can tell you 
something of Matabeleland, 
Rhodesia, Canada, or the West 
Indies, and you will find few 
to whom India and South 
Africa are unknown. This 
means, I suppose, that a 
certain number of them are 
of the type nicknamed in 
England “the rolling stone,” 
a kind of man at whom stay- 
at-home people are much in- 
clined to sniff. I think, how- 
ever, it is more profitable to 
remember the number of dis- 
agreeable faults from which 
these roving spirits are free, 
My friend has planted tobacco 
in Central Africa, tea in 
Ceylon, has had a ranch in 
the Argentine, and has shot 
big game in India: and the 
church-going householder in 
England shakes his head at 
him, and wishes to know why 
he is unable to stick to any one 
thing. But in truth the an- 
swer isa simple one. He does 
not want to stick to anything. 
He is too fond of novelty and 
too impatient to wait for the 
interest that is to be got out of 
almost any work in the world, 
provided a man has patience 
to get to the heart of it. This 
implies a certain superficiality 
which is his chief weakness, 
but in most respects his is 
rather a strong type; and in 
his wanderings about the world 
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he often does a lot of useful 
work, which is of economic 
value to the Empire, although 
it seldom puts money in his 
own purse. If the rolling stone 
gathers no moss, he gathers few 
prejudices either. He is neither 
pompous, nor over grave, nor 
hypocritical. He will not, like 
the stay-at-home Pharisee, 
condemn what he does not 
understand, or be unable to 
see the value of lives other 
than his own. The mark of 
routine is not upon him. 
Where he is vicious, his vices 
are of the more generous order. 
He might see reason for killing, 
but never for cheating, a fellow- 
creature. His varied experi- 
ence makes him a most enter- 
taining companion; and here 
and there among the older 
bushmen you will find a man 
—generally a Scotsman—with 
a pleasant vein of philosophy, 
who will put the tropical sun 
to rest with you in talk: tell- 
ing you with a twinkling eye 
that, were it given him to 
choose whether he would live 
his life again or no, he would 
give a negative answer; but as 
it is, being entered upon life, 
and now somewhat in the vale 
of years, he cannot justly say, 
balancing good and bad, ‘that 
on the whole he has been 
treated badly by the world. 
These wanderers over the earth, 
though in many superficial 
ways the most unconventional 
of men, yet keep the roadway 
loyally in all the great old- 
fashioned things. There is no 
excessive intellectual independ- 
ence about them: they are 
good conservatives at heart, 
loyal to all things that have 
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borne the touch of time. Im- 
patient with the ceremonial 
pettinesses of civilisation, they 
are yet very far removed from 
that pitiful class of men who 
reject convention simply be- 
cause it is convention, and, 
forgetting that no man may 
go about to sweep off the dust 
from antique time before he 
has noticed the pearls in it, 
set up, with the aid of a few 
superficial tags and without 
any real thought at all, their 
own ignorant prejudicesagainst 
the traditions of centuries. 

But whatever may be our 
estimate of the rolling stone, 
it is as well to recognise that 
he is incorrigible. No con- 
sideration of the temporal pros- 
perity that perseverance in 
things unpleasant may bring 
has the slightest power to 
influence him. Reprove his 
restlessness, shut him up with 
a ledger in your office cham- 
bers, you will not make him 
content that came not thither 
so. He has no fear of being 
set adrift in the world without 
resources, for of his chief re- 
source —his readiness to seek 
adventures brave and new— 
no man can ever deprive him. 
He cannot be fitted to our 
ordinary measures. His de- 
light is set upon a different 
kind of life. I once heard such 
a man witlessly asked why he 
did not settle down in Eng- 
land. He replied that it was 
too abominable a _ climate. 
The humour of his answer lay 
in his choosing West Africa as 
a substitute: but he meant 
that he had other good reasons, 
which he did not choose in 
that company to explain. 
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In voyaging along the West 
Coast of Africa we are barely 
given a glimpse of Lagos, the 
largest and most important 
settlement of all. The ocean 
steamers cannot go close in- 
shore here, but are obliged to 
tranship their cargo into a 
branch boat. This is a lengthy 
and unexciting business, and 
by the time the boat leaves 
Lagos the majority of pass- 
engers have had enough of 
the Coast ports, and are quite 
ready to disembark at the 
mouth of the river Niger next 
day. Some ten hours after 
leaving Lagos we crossed the 
bar at Forcados, where a little 
river steamer came up along- 
side to take us up the Niger. 
The captain of the river steamer 
came aboard and dined with 
us, treating evidently as great 
luxuries the Elder-Dempster 
dainties, at which we had been 
inclined to turn up our noses. 
Things go by comparison, I 
suppose, and fresh food is al- 
ways a luxury to persons com- 
pelled to live upon messes in 


tins. Our boxes were mean- 
while transhipped, after a 
wrestle with the Customs 


officer which produced in one 
of my fellow-passengers a fine 
outburst of the proverbial 
African temper. We steamed 
up to the thickly-wooded banks 
of the Niger by moonlight, 
approaching Burutu, a place 
where there is a rest-house and 
a Niger Company store. The 
less said about Burutu the 
better. I am sorry for those 
who have to live there. Itisa 
place calculated neither to ele- 
vate the spirits nor to stimu- 
late one’s appetite for Africa. 
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The journey up the Niger 
has sometimes been painted in 
very dark colours. In reality 
the little Government steamers 
are comfortable enough, and 
provide a number of luxuries 
which we may not appreciate 
immediately after leaving Eng- 
land, but which certainly ex- 
ceed the allowance of comfort 
likely hereafter to fall to the 
lot of men sent up-country, 
Much abuse is poured upon 
the lower reaches of the river, 
with their monotonous man- 
grove swamps and muddy 
cheerless expanses of water, 
yet a man will not easily forget 
the first time he travelled there. 
This swampy delta, with its 
countless creeks, hardly looks 
like a dwelling fit for man, yet 
here and there from those 
forests of mangrove, where one 
would think no human being 
could find a footing, emerges 
a dug-out canoe propelled by 
scantily-clad natives, who some- 
where in these inaccessible re- 
cesses find a spot dry enough 
to set up their habitation. This 
is that same two-footed being, 
walking upright upon his hind- 
legs, with ten toes, ten fingers, 
and an immortal soul, that 
paces the streets of London; 
and the sight of him, as he 
paddles excitedly by the side 
of the steamer, fighting with 
his neighbour for the discarded 
biscuit -tins which the white 
man throws him, is an instruct- 
ive reminder of identity in 
difference. It would be an 
experience to follow him back 
into his swamps as Miss Kings- 
ley did, and make friends with 
the crocodiles in her inimitable 
manner. Probably, however, 
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these things are more attract- 
ive to tell of than in the doing. 
In any case passengers in the 
river steamer may not stop to 
indulge curiosity of this kind ; 
whereby they have the better 
chance of escaping death from 
fever before they reach their 
destination. 

Farther up the river the 
banks rise higher, and there 
are villages here and there by 
the waterside, built on plots 
reclaimed from the dense trop- 
ical forest that hangs over the 
river; but always the prevail- 
ing impression is one of secrecy 
and impenetrability. Here on 
the Niger we are face to face 
with that mighty belt of trees 
and swamp and brushwood 
which has withheld the in- 
terior of Southern Nigeria so 
successfully from the European, 
in spite of centuries of familiar- 
ity with the towns on the coast. 
Here, from the lowest creeper to 
the tree-tops that know some- 
thing of the breezes and the 
light of heaven, Nature works 
her luxuriant will. It is a 
festival of undergrowth, of in- 
terwoven tendrils and branches, 
beyond the touch of sunlight, 
full of a soliciting secrecy, of 
the suggestion of innumerable 
living things hidden and quiv- 
ering there. There are times 
when the trees on the river- 
bank are free of undergrowth 
and unbranched for ten or 
twelve feet above the ground, 


and so we get occasionally 


cavern-glimpses into the dark- 
ness, tempting one to enter 
and follow again in the foot- 
steps of Miss Kingsley to see 
the ants and the snakes and 
the caterpillars and the butter- 
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flies and the ferns. But the in- 
different steamer cares for none 
of these things; and, if it had 
stopped to please you, it is 
certain that the multitude of 
insects would have persuaded 
you soon to change your 
mind. The insects of Africa 
are expert disease - carriers, 
and they come in such num- 
bers on the Niger that one 
hardly dares to use one’s lamp 
or go too near a light of any 
sort at night. These forests 
on the Niger are deadly places 
for all their haunting attrac- 
tion, and take a big toll both 
of European and native life. 
Yet the first three days on 
the Niger, with all its mud 
and its smell and its mangrove 
flies and its frogs and its 
crickets, are enough to give 
the newcomer an inkling of 
the drawing power, the fas- 
cination, of what is probably 
the most unhealthy country in 
the world. 

As we approach Lokoja—a 
matter of from four to six 
days’ journey from Burutu— 
the country changes in char- 
acter. From Idda onwards the 
tropical woods give way to a 
hilly country strewn with big 
loose boulders and thin, poor- 
looking trees. Idda itself lies 
on rising ground on the right 
of the river as you go up- 
stream, fenced by a cliff of 
red rock covered with all 
manner of dependent creepers, 
while on the left the Niger 
stretches away to the hills 
which herald Lokoja. Lokoja 
lies opposite the point where 
the crystal waters of the 
Benue join the muddy cur- 
rent of the Niger. Behind 
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the cantonment rise the slopes 
of a wooded and lofty hill, 
which, to the astonishment of 
the native, the true - born 
Englishman at once desires 
to climb. 

At this place, formerly the 
capital of Northern Nigeria 
and still an important centre, 
the voyage of which I have 
tried to give some impressions 
came to an end. It is not my 
intention to describe life in 
Lokoja, for my experience of it 
has been too brief. Any man 
unused to the Tropics and their 
effect upon the European is apt 
to acquire a very false impres- 
sion of life there on his first 
arrival. Grumbling is very 
often the order of the day, but 
it has nearly always a humor- 
ous reservation at the back 
of it which takes away half 
its sting. An Englishman is 
often the happier for a griev- 
ance upon which to vent the 
ill- humours induced by the 
tropical sun; and he will 
grumble at his work without 
abridging one whit the energy 
he bestows upon it. Yet it is 
a bad policy to grumble over- 
much, for if you but cry down 
a country often enough you 
will come to think it as un- 
lovely as you say. An open 
and frank enthusiasm was 
never a quality greatly fa- 
voured by the reserved tem- 
perament of Englishmen; and 
it will certainly find short and 
merciless shrift at Lokoja. 
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Woe betide the young man 
who is prodigal enough to lend 
his tongue words too readily 
there! Letihim but say he 
cherishes bright hopes of the 
country’s future, or that he 
has left England with the ex. 
pectation of shaping for him- 
self a career in Africa, and 
older Africans will tell him, 
as men may who chaff a child, 
that West Africa is no more 
than a place of refuge from 
the courts of bankruptcy or 
divorce, a place to which a 
man’s family may conveniently 
relegate him, by a persuasive 
stoppage of funds, to outlive 
some naughty act committed 
at home, and take for a time 
his fill of heat in Africa until 
things grow cooler for him in 
England ; that so he may find 
time, living alone, to correct 
and look into his heart a little, 
He fares badly among English- 
men everywhere who throws 
off too carelessly his armour 
of reserve: but nowhere does 
he meet with so little mercy as 
in Africa. Yet it is probable 
that, when we scoff at the high 
hopes of another, we reserve in 
our hearts for him a friendly 
corner. Enthusiasm is good 
to see, before time has qualified 
the spark and fire of it ; and, if 
we cannot refrain from rebuk- 
ing it under a tropical sun, it 
may yet command our secret 
respect, and even, perhaps, our 
envy. 
W. B. THOMSON. 


























THE GREEN DOOR. 


BY MARGUERITE CURTIS. 


THis story is as pretty as 
it is sad, and as sad as it is 
happy, and by the time you 
have mastered that paradoxical 
saying you will be quite ready 
to hear all about the Green 
Door. 

I cannot tell you all about 
it—the history is too long and 
too intimate, and not even the 
Green Door itself could be 
brought to divulge all the 
secrets and the passionate 
vows to love for ever which 
have been whispered within 
its shadow. 

Nevertheless the part about 
the Rector of West Mendip 
and Mary Wethered is what 
I say —pretty and sad and 
happy. ; 

You shall judge for your- 
selves. 

It began long before the 
Rector was made rector of 
anywhere, before even he was 
ordained, and Mary Wethered 
in those days had no streaks 
of grey in her curly hair. 
Neither was she, perhaps, as 
beautiful, although her face 
was unlined and smooth, and 
her eyes shone only with the 
radiance of youth and not 
the steady flame of a tried 
and matured soul. 

Nevertheless, the story be- 
gan with inexperience and 
youth — lovers’ meeting and 
parting —and that brings us 
to Mary’s grey hairs and the 
thin, ascetic figure of the 
Rector. 


The intervening years are 





not so long to look back upon 
as they took to pass. 

“Is it a green or a black 
door?” 

Amy the dwarf looked up 
with a slow smile at the 
questioner’s ignorance. 

“Tis a green door!” she 
said with a grin; “’tis allays 
called the green door.” 

“Tt looks black,” said Mary 
Wethered. 

“°Tid’n, then; ’tis green! 
"Tis a’most like moss when 
the zun shines on ’en.” 

“T’ve never seen the sun 


shine on it,” said Mary 
Wethered. 
“Huh! you haven’t been 


here long enough. There’s 
days,” Amy swept her arm in 
a comprehensive circle, “ when 
the zun do start froliczome like 
up there beyond the church, 
and come round with the wind 
and strike full against the 
green door. Us do get some 
o they days in January to 
times, but they’re most cer- 
tain to begin after the day 
o Valentine; not o nights 
tho.’ Amy rocked herself to 
and fro in grotesque, inaudible 
mirth. 

“Why?” said Mary curi- 
ously. 
“That ’ud be tellin’,” said 
Amy mysteriously. 

“Yes?” said Mary. 

Nonplussed, Amy looked up 
at her sideways. “’Tis at 
the green door,” she said, 
“that they do all meet!” 
“Who are ‘they’?” 
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“Why, all the courting 
couples,” said Amy. ‘“ You 
can see them in the daytime 
often enough, but then they’re 
single: “tis a maid at that 
end,” her finger pointed past 
the quadrangle enclosing the 
village on up the slope of 
highroad leading to the black- 
smith’s shop, “and a man down 
here,” she nodded her head at 
the door; “but when the zun 
do cease shinin’ on the green 
door,” she smiled a little wist- 
ful smile of pleasure, “and the 
night do fall down peaceful, 
they meet close to it fast 
enough, and then they do 
wander off down one o’ the 
lanes.” 

“JT see, 
flectively. 

She looked up at the door- 
way, in front of which they 
sat on the pile of stones 
marking the cross roads. 

“But what is the door really 
there for? Where does it 
lead?” 

“Up to the Rect’ry,” said 
Amy indifferently. “’Tis the 
Rector’s private entrance. I 
ha’in’t never been through ut, 
but Mary Simonds what lived 
to the Rector as_ parlour- 
maid told me there was an- 
other door and a long stately 
avenue of trees up above 
a little path; so I thought 
I'd look and see. ‘Tisn’t 
much of it,” she said diseon- 
tentedly. 

“How did you manage to 
see?” said Mary with amuse- 
ment. Into her mind there 
sprang with the question the 
memory of the gaunt and 
grim grey stone house stand- 
ing like a barracks on a little 
eminence among the pine-trees, 
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said Mary re- 


which was visible from the 
opposite side. 

No view there of a noble 
avenue of trees, and she looked 
upward at the high stone wall 
—no opportunity here either 
of seeing. 

“How did you manage to 
see?” she repeated. 

“T scrambled to the top of 
the wall; round there by the 
school-house ut do sort of hang 
over, and you can come out 
on the top—you couldn’t, of 
course,” eyeing the town lady’s 
attenuated form with scorn, 
“but I did.” 

“And what did you see?” 
said Mary. 

“A thin windey path, some 
gurt beech-trees and prim- 
roses, and another little green 
door, and something else too,” 
and her voice dropped to the 
mysterious. 

In her week’s stay in West 
Mendip Mary had learned the 
way to manage the girl with 
whom she talked: now she 
said nothing, just stayed with 
inquiring, candid eyes on her 
face. 

“TIT stayed up thers until 
evenin’,” said Amy, “when I 
saw the Rector come down; 
he walks exactly,”—-she rose 
lumberingly from her seat and 
marched along the bit of road, 
holding up an imaginary cas- 
sock from before nervous, hur- 
ried feet, and mincing from 
side to side in an exaggera- 
tion of a walk Mary had once 
known,—“ exactly,” she went 
on, “like Mary Ann Bridport 
when she goes round with the 
tracts. He didn’t know I seed 
un,” she added daringly. 

“T should think not,” Mary 
said severely. 
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She, too, rose from her pile 
of stones and turned to walk 
down the village street. In- 
terest had suddenly gone from 
the conversation for her, a little 
pin-prick of memory—the un- 
conscious reminiscence, she told 
herself, of what had once been 
engraved s0 indelibly on her 
heart—had whitened her cheek 
and darkened her eyes. When 
she reached the cottage where 
she lodged, her landlady met 
her with a concerned face. 

“Amy, what have you bin 
doin’ with Miss Wethered? 
Her do look completely worn 
out. Now then, Miss, what 
will ’ee have to take?” 

She bustled into the sitting- 
room after her lodger, and saw 
her comfortably settled in a 
big arm-chair. 

“The wind’s nippy yet,” she 
said, “you ought never to have 
gone out; you must wait till 
the zun do come.” 

Mary smiled. 

“Amy tells me it is certain 
to be out after February 14th ; 
it shines then on the green 
door. I’ve been teasing her 
—telling her ’twas black.” 

A spot of colour burnt on 
Mrs Shore’s cheeks. 

“Tis green, right enough,” 
she said seriously. “I mind 
when ’twere painted, bout three 
years back; the Rector’s mighty 
partioc’lar *bout havin’ his place 
kep’ in order.” 

“What is his name?” said 

Mary. 
“Lor, Miss! you bin here a 
week an’ never ’eard that? Mr 
Holmes we do call ’un—the 
Rev. Jonathan Holmes.” 

She rolled the full title round 
her tongue with unction. 
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‘“‘ Not a very ordinary name,” 
said Mary, with a little gasp. 

“No, Miss, he b’aint an 
ordinary man neither—very 
kind and pitiful and lovin’ to 
all young folks and children, 
but just a hater, Miss, of 
women! I zed to un’ once,— 
he did come and stand inside 
so friendly -like when Amy 
hurt her foot, inquiring for 
her, tho’ Libby she’s his 
fav’rite, as you might say,— 
I zed to un’: ‘Mr Holmes,’ I 
zed, ‘Amy and Libby they’ll be 
growin’ up one of these days, 
and what'll you do then, zur? 
Be you goin’ to drop ’em like 
a hot coal?’ He didn’t say 
much, you know, Miss; just 
wrinkled up his eyes and kind 
o’ laughed, and then he said 
politely, ‘No need to talk 
about that yet, Mrs Shore. 
Good day!’ An’’e went shakin’ 
off down the road laughin’.” 

“He still has that funny, 
shaky walk, then,” said Mary. 

The next instant she could 
have bitten out her tongue for 
using that word “still,” but 
Mrs Shore passed it unnoticed. 

“He do tremble when he’s 
movin’, Miss, like as if his feet 
was hung on wires; spite o’ 
that, he’s a fine, upstandin’ 
gentleman.” 

Mrs Shore withdrew, and 
Mary was left by herself. She 
noticed, half unconsciously, yet 
with that intensity with which 
one does notice minor details in 
any time of stress, that the un- 
der part of the currant-bushes 
in the little garden was cov- 
ered with green lichen, while the 
tops pointed upward with a cer- 
tain gallant erectness, as if pre- 
paring for the coming of spring. 
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The carrier's cart went 
lumbering by on the turnpike- 
road, and after it the sound 
of a bicycle-bell, muffled on the 
misty, dank air, was carried to 
her faintly. 

On other days, with the 
delightful and petty curiosity 
to which she had given herself 
up on first coming to West 
Mendip, she would have gone 
to the little window and looked 
down the road to see the rider, 
but now the sound drew her 
back to the thoughts she had 
unconsciously evaded. 

She had come in sanctuary 
from the first stages of a 
mortal illness to the very 
village over which her old 
lover was spiritual president. 
She had half guessed it in 
that moment when Amy had 
imitated the Rector’s walk, but 
who would have imagined that 
Jonathan would end his days 
in a house of the appearance 
of Rectory ! 

In the old days they had 
planned either a city living— 
a house outwardly gloomy and 
grimy, within full of colour 
and delight—or some sweet old 
rectory away in the country, 
under the brow of a hill swept 
by gentle winds, covered with 
creepers coloured by the sun. 
No great, grim house on a 
wind-swept hill-top. 

She sighed : perhaps here he 
had merged their two ideals— 
gloom without, gaiety within. 
Then she remembered that, al- 
though his eyes still twinkled, 
Jonathan hated women. 


The road glimmered white 
in the moonlight, threading 
upward like a ribbon to the 
green door. Here and there 





the shrubs outside a cottage 
threw a black and purple patch 
of shadow on to the road, 
Mary’s eyes sought hungrily 
for these darkened patches, 
When she came to them she 
paused and walked slowly, 
then sped onward, a frail, 
black - garbed shadow herself, 
through the moonlight. She 
walked quickly, passing the 
green door almost at a run, 
but with heightened senses 
she was aware of a blotch 
of deeper darkness within its 
overhanging shadow. Some 
village lovers already occupied 
its friendly shade. She walked 
on and on down the winding 
lane, her heart beating quickly, 
but not more quickly than it 
had beaten all the afternoon, 
as her daring plan had been 
thought of, deliberated, resolved 
upon. When she retraced her 
steps, her light and delicate 
footsteps ringing out with a 
subtle difference from those of 
other wayfarers, the lovers near 
the green door shrank back 
breathlessly, then once more 
continued their low-toned con- 
versation as she passed from 
sight and mind. Perhaps the 
ears of love are slightly deaf- 
ened; had the two listened 
they would have known that 
she had paused just twenty 
yards beyond them and walked 
on tiptoe to the bit of wall of 
which Amy had spoken. 

It overhung the corner by 
the school-house, and some- 
where Amy had said she 
had climbed it. What had 
been done could be done again. 
Mary searched anxiously for 
some foothold in the wall, and 
finding a loosened stone com- 
menced the ascent with in- 
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trepid courage. When she 
reached the top, breathless, 


more bruised and battered 
than she would have consid- 
ered possible, she sat still for 
an instant and looked with 
troubled eyes down the road. 
Lights gleamed from the win- 
dows. A man crossed the 
green carrying buckets of 
water. One of them clinked 
against the hard ground as 
he put it down to talk to 
a friend. The oilman’s voice, 
loud and raucous, filled the 
neighbourhood with noise as 
he advertised his wares. But 
up here all was quiet. Mary 
realised that in the shade of 
the trees, uncovered now and 
bare, but still drooping over 
the top of the wall on which 
she sat, she could not be seen. 
She drew a long breath of 
relief and looked about her 
with interest. A few yards 
away on her right the wall 
ended in the green door which 
had had so much to do with 
village history. Beneath her 
a broad path, little more than 
a path, but yet giving the 
impression somehow of stateli- 
ness and dignity, ran up a 
gentle slope between the trees 
that sheltered her to another 
wall. She could see nothing 
but that, and the roof-tops of 
the Rectory. Beyond the wall 
she could imagine trim lawns, 
sloping banks, flower - beds, 
empty now, but in the spring 
filled to overflowing. Around 
the house a low verandah per- 
haps, on to which uncurtained 
windows threw a ruddy light, 
but none of this could she see. 
Now that she was on the top 
of the wall she almost repented 
her temerity; and then sud- 
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denly the church bells rang 
out. What for? She had been 
in West Mendip less than a 
week, she did not know if the 
bell-ringers were practising or 
ringing for a week-night ser- 
vice. She huddled herself a 
little closer together trying to 
keep the wind from her chest. 
And as she did so she was 
aware of another sound,—a 
rasping and scraping and 
grinding in the wall beneath 
her feet. Some one else was 
coming up, that was certain. 
It was equally certain that it 
was impossible for her to hide. 
She turned apprehensive eyes 
upon the determined face of 
Amy the dwarf. 

“T zee’d you,” said Amy 
briefly, and she too huddled 
down watching beside her 
mother’s lodger. 

Mary regarded her coolly. 
Of course in an unenviable 
position it was well’ she was 
ready to take the upper hand. 

“‘Why did you follow me?” 
she said. 

“Because I thought you'd 
fall off,” said Amy. 

But Mary probed the incon- 
sistency of the speech with 
sharpness. 

‘‘That was not the reason,” 
she said; “‘ you wanted to know 
why I came. Well, I came to 
watch, to see what you saw.” 

“Hush!” said Amy. 

What appeared to be a hole 
in the wall at the other end 
opened. Mary saw now that 
it was a door, that second 
green door of which Amy had 
spoken; and for a moment 
she had a glimpse of those 
things which she had imag- 
ined,— lighted windows, slop- 
ing lawns. Then the light was 
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half obstructed ; some one had 
passed through the aperture, 
once more the door was shut. 
The moonlight fell here with a 
patch of brilliancy, there was 
obstructed by shadow. The 
thin and erect form of the 
Rector passed with the same 
old walk,—the walk which 
brought hysterical tears and 
laughter to Mary’s eyes and 
throat, so pregnant was it with 
memory,— around the curve 
and out through the other 
green door. 

“See!” said Amy in a 
whisper, touching her arm. 
“They heard him coming and 
now they’ve moved.” 

And she pointed with a little 
pleased smile to two figures 
walking decorously a yard 
apart in the centre of the high- 
road. The Rector’s voice rang 
out in a ringing salute as he 
hurried on and into the church. 

“Is he going there for a 
service?” Mary asked. 

Amy shook her head. 

“No, tis practice night. He 
goes up every now and then to 
hear the choir sing, but he don’t 
stay long. He'll soon be back.” 

She settled herself more com- 
fortably on the wall. The 
minutes passed by intermin- 
ably. The oilman had moved 
away from the village, and the 
lights from his cart shone from 
the turnpike above the black- 
smith’s shop. The church 
windows glowed with a pale 
light, but the lamp above the 
gateway was not lighted. It 
was impossible to tell at what 
moment the Rector’s figure 
emerged from beneath it. 
After two or three false alarms 
Mary saw him come slowly 
back again. He passed through 
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the green door and went back 
the way he had come. But 
this time he did not shut the 
second green door behind him, 

‘Rector must be comin’ back 
again,” commented Amy in 
surprise, and in that hope they 
waited, Mary holding her 
breath. <A strange sense of 
expectation possessed her. She 
told herself that it was absurd ; 
was it unlikely that she who 
had known Jonathan so well 
in his youth should misinterpret 
him in old age? He was going 
to do something secretive, 
something about which he felt 
a strange sense of guiltiness, 
She knew it by the hump in 
his shoulders. And, in the 
meantime, waiting for him, she 
tried to get Amy to climb 
down. But the little dwarf’s 
affection was real, and curios- 
ity her ruling passion. 

“T bain’t a-goin’ unless you 
be goin’ too,” she said. 

And so together, silent as 
before, they watched the 
Rector’s return. Then for an 
instant after he shut the door 
they lost him. With an acute 
sense of disappointment Mary 
thought he had shut the door 
from the inside, but in another 
moment she saw him moving 
like a creeping shadow on the 
grass. 

For some reason he did not 
wish his footsteps heard, but 
with all her knowledge it was 
Amy who first arrived at the 
realisation of his purpose. 

She spoke hérshly under her 
breath, jumping up and down 
on the wall in her excitement. 

“He be goin’ to listen!” she 
said incredulously. 

And very truly, the Rector 
had waited silent behind the 
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green door. Amy became al- 
most unmanageable. 

“They must be there again, 
and hell hear what they do 
say.” 

“But he'll never tell,” said 
Mary tranquilly. 

She wondered, listening to 
her own voice, that it was not 
choked by pity. Instantane- 
ously with Amy’s ejaculation 
there had risen to her mind a 
comprehension of his action, 
ungentlemanly, dishonourable, 
indefensible to all except her- 
self—who knew. 

Amy kept up an excited mut- 
tering beneath her breath, 
watching with intensity the 
fine head, silver-white in the 
moonlight, bent in the attitude 
of a listener on one side of the 
door. 

“That,” she said scornfully, 
“is how he always knows 80 
much about it. Never a couple 
do go to him about having the 
banns put up but what he can 
tell em a main sight about the 
courting. He do know what 
nights they be out on and for 
how long they do meet, and 
once he said to John Smalley— 
what’s his gardener—as how 
when ’twere raining he'd better 
bring Meg in and talk to her in 
the housekeeper’s room. Did 
flabbergast John so much as 
after that he never went out 
with Meg no more, because he 
thought as she’d been telling as 
how she did go out with him. 
I do reckon,” she added fiercely, 
“as the Rector be a mean 
man!” 

Mary scarcely heard her, 
She was in a whirl of pity. If 
Jonathan couldn’t marry her, 
why had he not married some- 
one else and not left himself to 
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sadness and gloom, dependence 
upon the simple courtship of 
simple people to assuage the 
aching of his own heart. Did 
he carry the memory of the 
words he heard back to his 
quiet study, as she had carried 
the knowledge of other people’s 
happiness through all these 
years of separation? Was that 
why he loved children and 
young folks, and hated women, 
to quote Mrs Shore, thinking 
by hating in the abstract to 
continue his scorn of her; 
mysteriously torn from. him by 
irate guardians in her early 
youth ; and by loving children 
and young people disproving in 
action what had never been 
more than theory. Jonathan 
hating? She watched him 
creep back across the grass, 
after the departure of the un- 
observed lovers, with a tender 
little smile. 

Whimsical or austere, he was 
her Jonathan still. She de- 
scended the wall with an in- 
trepidity and imperviousness to 
bruises which won even Amy’s 
admiration, and walked with 
her chattering and laughing 
back to the cottage door, en- 
joining by her manner secrecy 
as to her part in the evening’s 
performance, a secrecy with re- 
gard to her which Amy loyally 
kept. But she placed no re- 


-gtriction on herself. 


And so it came about that in 
a week’s time the green door 
was deserted. Little was said 
in the village, the law of rustic 
courtship is secrecy, and if 
that secrecy in regard to trivi- 
alities partakes of the action 
of the ostrich hiding his head 
in the sand, this is not the 
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case in matters of real import- 
ance, Amy the dwarf went 
from one couple to another with 
her words of warning, full of a 
stern indignation against the 
Rector and of a seething sense 
of her own importance. She 
retailed, not without embellish- 
ments, her adventure on the 
wall, and practised the char- 
acteristic walk of the Rector so 
often for their benefit that her 
own gait began to take on a 
semblance to it which sent a 
little stab through Mary’s 
heart, unconscious as she was 
of the cause. 

For her the days of that 
week went by in happiness. 
The evening on the Rectory 
wall had not been without its 
effect upon her health, and she 
kept to her room in the little 
cottage in suffering for which 
the thought of Jonathan’s ac- 
tion was a perpetual anodyne. 

What to any other person 
of his own class would have 
been dishonourable and unin- 
telligible, from her found an 
understanding at once whimsi- 
cal and tender. Her reason- 
ing, moreover, was correct in 
this. What Jonathan had 
desired from his eavesdropping 
was knowledge of other people’s 
happiness, and through the 
heavy wood of the green door 
he could have heard nothing 
more definite than a low and 
inarticulate murmur of happy 
lovers. Looking into her own 
heart, Mary could gauge ac- 
curately his need of this; to 
a fine nature—not invariably 
the strongest—the knowledge 
of the happiness of others is 
some solace for what in one’s 
own life has been missed. 
Also, and here lay the core 
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of her content, the shadow, if 
not the substance, of their 
early love still remained with 
Jonathan; if he disliked women, 
he loved children—he was yet 
in love with loving. Some of 
the youthfulness came back to 
Mary’s face with her smile as 
she remembered that he had 
once—ah! did he not still?— 
loved her! 

In the midst of these happy 
dreamings, these subtle defini- 
tions, she became vaguely 
troubled by the demeanour of 
Amy the dwarf. The girl 
seemed to be filled with some 
secret excitement, and at last 
she spoke of it. 

“They doan’t stand no more 
by th’ green door,” she said. 

Mary raised her hand in- 
voluntarily to her heart. 

“Why don’t they?” 

“Do’ee think as they ’ould, 
an’ th’ Rector listenin’ to all 
their pretty talk?” 

“ But he could not hear what 
they said through the door, he 
would only be able to hear 
their voices,” Mary explained, 
a pink flush on her cheek. 

Amy looked at her for a 
moment, aghast that she should 
champion the Rector after she 
had herself viewed his inde- 
fensible action; then she em- 
bodied the lovers’ philosophy 
in a single sentence. 

“They do like to vancy as 
they be lonesome like, to- 
gether!” 

“TI suppose they do,” said 
Mary with a sigh. 

She sat over the fire for 
some time, thinking. The 
aspect of the room—the round 
table, the glaring oleographs, 
the hearthrug made of brightly 
coloured pieces, the uncomfort- 
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able couch covered in American 
leather—suddenly became in- 
tolerable. She rose to her feet 
with some of the impetuosity 
of her girlhood, and the sudden 
action tightened her lips in 
pain. A little furrow appeared 
across the smooth whiteness 
of her forehead, the look of 
calm which had come to be 
almost a radiance in her face 
was dimmed. She crept up- 
stairs and hurried into her 
outdoor garments. 

As she walked through the 
village she remembered Amy’s 
prophecy of sunny days in 
February, and her heart—full 
of an intangible sorrow borne 
of her loneliness, her physical 
weakness, and the stab of pain 
which had shot through her 
heart at the thought that 
Jonathan had lost his pleasure, 
how sweet and innocent she 
alone could know -—— regained 
some of its wonted serenity ; 
she smiled to herself, realising 
the symptoms of the cessation 
of heaviness. “I must be like 
an indiarubber ball,” she said 
ruefully; “whatever happens 
I always come up smiling.” 
She smiled whimsically at the 
phrase she had used, then her 
eyes widened at the scene 
before her, and she drew a 
sudden, short breath of ecstasy. 
As she talked to herself she 
had walked onward quickly 
and reached the brow of the 
hill where the highroad swept 
backward past the church and 
the smithy ; and now she stood 
looking down on the village. 
It had always pleased her sense 
of the picturesque ; now—every 
roof glittering in the watery 
gleam of sunshine which shed 
its radiance upon the rime of 
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hoar-frost covering them—it 
allured her by its perfect 
beauty. Beyond the village 
the road ran downward steeply 
to Echo Valley and the woods 
fringing it; the high and over- 
hanging peaks of the Mendips, 
the road winding onward 
through the pass, edged by 
low, scrubby bushes, all shone 
with a fairy-like and crystal- 
line glory around the gloom 
of the valley entrance itself. 
Mary stood regarding it for 
a moment, poised as it were 
upon wonder, then she walked 
swiftly along the highroad to- 
wards the Rectory. 

What drew her this way she 
did not know ; she was buoyed 
up by a hopefulness which had 
somehow entered her heart 
together with the sight of the 
beauty of nature. As she 
walked she made resolutions 
of sterling simplicity: she 
would go out every day, how- 
ever ill she felt; she would 
not be disheartened over any- 
thing —and “anything” was 
a secret and hushed way of 
saying “Jonathan.” She was 
smiling to herself again over 
the realisation of this, when she 
saw him coming towards her. 

Afterwards she supposed 
that she had appeared as self- 
possessed as usual as she passed 
him, returning the courtesy of 
his raised hat—he knew her as 
a strange lady staying in his 
parish—with a slight and gra- 
cious bow; but how had she 
done it, she wondered, when 
her whole being had besought 
her to make herself known to 
him. Ought he not, she asked 
herself passionately, to have 
recognised her. 
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In the night Mary sat up in 
bed, a curious lightness at her 
heart. 

The misery which had fol- 
lowed her ever since meeting 
Jonathan left her with inex- 
plicable suddenness. Before 
her mental vision a picture 
had arisen, and she gazed at 
it for a long time before she 
realised its full meaning. 

She thought that once more 
she saw the green door, and 
she was so placed that she 
could see on either side of it. 
Within, his ascetic face and 
silvery hair lighted by the 
moon which shone full upon 
him, Jonathan stood in the 
attitude of listening, his ear 
pressed to the panels of the 
door. On the other side, 
crushed against the woodwork, 
another solitary figure waited. 
For a time Mary could not be 
sure if it was a woman, or if 
some village lad had come to 
this spot to await his sweet- 
heart ; the only thing of which 
she was certain was that there 
was only one figure on the 
hither side of the door, and 
that figure was in shadow. 
She passed her hand uncer- 
tainly across her eyes, wonder- 
ing if the fault was in them, 
and with the action she saw 
more clearly. Why had she 
not realised it before? Why, 
of course, the figure was her- 
self! 


From under the sheltering 
shadow. of the hedge, heedless 
of wet feet and chattering teeth, 
Mary watched the lovers of the 
village walk indifferently along 
the highroad and past the 

m door, on into the blissful 
shadow of the lane in which 
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she stood. The church bells 
rang loudly, and as on that 
evening when she had climbed 
the Rectory wall, the green 
door swung open and the 
Rector stepped out and walked 
briskly, his cassock wrapped 
around his feet by the playful 
breeze, to the church, 

Mary’s breath came fiutter- 
ing from between her lips, she 
shrank back farther into the 
hedge, her eyes glued to the 
little gate through which he 
would return. Once more 
questioning filled her mind. 
Was she too late with this 
idea? Had Jonathan been to 
the green door so often in the 
past ten days that he had 
grown tired of waiting for the 
lovers who never came? Or 
would he creep down, just once 
again, to listen wistfully for 
their words of love? She 
prayed—her whole being in 
the prayer—that he might 
do so. 

At least, she would act upon 
that possibility ; as the Rector 
passed once more through the 
green door she glided across 
the road and flattened herself 
into the wall-space where so 
many lovers had stood, then, 
holding her breath, she waited. 

It was not a particularly 
dark night for the country, no 
moon was shining, but a few 
stars shed a clear reflection of 
light on to the muddy and 
glistening road. Mary’s eyes 
had become accustomed to the 
gloom during her stay under 
the hedge in the lane, and she 
scanned the’ road for sight of 
any travellers, but none were 
visible: drawing a deep breath, 
she leant against the door and 
began an ardent whispering. 
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As she spoke she became 
sure that Jonathan was on the 
other side of the door, and the 
knowledge sent a thrill of 
happiness through her. She 
forgot that she acted the part 
of village lover, forgot that 
others might pass and hear her, 
forgot everything but the fact 
that Jonathan, her Jonathan, 
was close to her, separated 
from her only by the boarding 
of the green door. The years 
rolled back, the voice that had 
been enfeebled by pain was 
strengthened by love and self- 
forgetfulness. ‘ Dearest, dear- 
est,” she cried, with an odd 
little break in her voice, “ you 
must not be lonely any more, I 
have never forgotten, I have 
always, always loved you.” 

Some things she said she 
dropped her voice over; the 
faint murmur only, adding 
semblance to the part she had 
set out to play, reached the 
Rector as he crouched, his ear 
to the keyhole, his whole 
slender body trembling. For 
him also the years had rolled 
back, the chill breath of winter 
wafted to him the perfumes of 
spring, he saw the face of his 
Mary, young, ardent, tear- 
stained, as she vowed to him 
that she would never forget 
him. He sighed, a long trem- 
ulous sigh; then he stifled it 
hurriedly, remembering where 
he stood, and as the voice on 
the other side of the partition 
rose higher in simpler, sweeter 
pleading, a spasm of pain— 
almost of anger—passed over 
his face. Who was this village 
girl who dared to speak with 
the voice of his Mary? A 
sudden, desperate need to 
know, to be able to distinguish 
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her from amongst the crowd of 
village girls, strengthened his 
trembling limbs. He drew 
himself up to his full height, 
placed his hands upon the top 
of the high wall, and silently, 
stealthily, with an agility re- 
born in him from the days of 
his youth, drew himself up 
until he could look downward 
at the figures in the doorway. 

Figures? There was only 
one! His eyes clouded mistily: 
was there some one here in the 
village, where all seemed seren- 
ity and peace and happiness,— 
his gaze sought the cottage 
homes he had so often envied, 
—who knew the sorrow of 
parting and of loneliness? He 
peered yet more closely at the 
woman standing alone where 
so many happy lovers had 
stood. Surely she was a lady? 
The truth was beating clamor- 
ously at his brain, but he dared 
not let it in. Ah! he knew 
now, this was the stranger- 
lady who was lodging at Mrs 
Shore’s. They said she was ill 
and had not very long to live, 
poor soul, poor soul. 

“Dearest, I love you so, I 
have never forgotten you, 
Jonathan ”’—wavering, uncer- 
tain, now weak, now strong, 
the voice rose to him with the 
little catch in it that had been 
Mary’s. The Rector’s long 
thin body slipped lithely from 
the wall, he paused an instant, 
trembling, his ear once more 
against the keyhole; then his 
brain swung to certainty, 
paused on realisation. 

With the gesture of a younger 
Jonathan he stooped, fumbled 
with the lock, and swiftly, 
silently, threw open the green 
door. 














THERE are skirmishes which 
have changed the face of his- 
tory, and there are battles on 
a great scale which have de- 
cided nothing. Among the 
latter was the fierce combat 
fought just a century ago, on 
July 27 and 28, 1809, by the 
banks of the Tagus. There 
were nearly a hundred thousand 
men drawn up in battle array 
between the bridge of Talavera 
and the foot of the Sierras, and 
by nightfall on the second day 
some fourteen thousand of these 
had been killed or wounded, 
or were among the “ missing ” ; 
so that even reckoned by the 
more recent standards it was 
no inconsiderable engagement. 
And it deserves its place in 
history, if only because of the 
valour and energy displayed 
by French and English, and 
because it was fought out by 
solid bodies of the troops of 
the two great nations of West- 
ern Europe, brought fairly and 
squarely face to face. For the 
first time almost since the 
Middle Ages the English were 
fighting the French in a great 
battle on land, practically with- 
out allies. It is one of the 
amazing features of Talavera, 
that though there was a third 
army on the field, that army 
took hardly any part in the 
encounter. While Wellesley’s 
troops and King Joseph’s were 
engaged in their series of 
desperate and death - dealing 
struggles on the 28th of July, 
Cuesta, with a force much 
larger than the English and 
little smaller than that of the 
French, lay inactive and im- 
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A small 
body had been detached to 
assist Wellesley, and it took a 
creditable share of the fighting 


movable all the day. 


on one of his flanks. But the 
greater part of the Army of 
Estremadura, 35,000 strong, 
never fired a shot all through 
the long summer hours in which 
20,000 English were resisting 
the assault of double their own 
number of the enemy; three- 
fourths of the Spaniards were 
merely distant spectators of 
the conflict. This alone would 
make Talavera one of the most 
curious battles in the annals of 
warfare. 

It was curious in other 
ways. It came about as the 
result of a series of miscaleu- 
lations, in which each party 
was mistaken as to the posi- 
tion and intentions of the 
other; it had no _ tangible 
effect on the general strategic 
situation; victors and van- 
quished retired in opposite 
directions immediately after- 
wards; the dead and wounded 
shed their blood in vain, if 
indeed it be vain for brave 
men to suffer and to die for 
glory and a patriotic ideal 
and to prove at least that 
they can rise above the desire 
for comfort and safety. In 
the battle itself, and in the 
operations that preceded it, 
high military qualities were 
displayed and the grossest 
military ineptitude; for with 
the daring and discipline of 
the British troops must be 
contrasted the sluggishness of 
their allies; against the tacti- 
cal skill of the great Irish 
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commander must be set the 
utter misconduct of the Span- 
ish General Venegas and the 
incompetence of Cuesta, which 
rendered the success of the 
hard-fought field nugatory. 

In the spring of 1809 the 
French seemed in secure pos- 
session of the Peninsula. Over 
280,000 troops were under the 
eagles in the various provinces, 
with such famous soldiers at 
the head of the corps as 
Soult, Ney, Mortier, Suchet, 
and Victor; Joseph Bona- 
parte was supposed to be rul- 
ing at Madrid, with Jourdan 
at his side as Chief of the 
Staff; the Spanish armies, 
defeated in one battle after 
another, were without disci- 
pline or training, and their 
commanders were quarrelling 
with one another and with 
the incapable Junta at Cadiz; 
the British troops under Sir 
John Moore had been driven 
back to their ships, and Soult 
at Oporto was preparing to 
sweep down on the force which 
still held Lisbon and complete 
the conquest of Portugal. But 
on April 22 Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley landed at the Portuguese 
capital, and presently a start- 
ling change occurred. Instead 
of waiting for Soult to descend 
upon Lisbon, Wellesley marched 
straight upon Oporto, effected 
his masterly passage of the 
Douro, and drove the Marshal 
to a hasty and disorderly re- 
treat. Soult escaped through 
the mountains into Galicia, 
with a shattered army that 
had lost its artillery, transport, 
stores, treasure - chest, and 
ammunition-reserves. 

With Portugal cleared and 
Soult’s corps locked up among 
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the Galician mountains, while 
Ney was struggling with a 
Spanish army and hordes of 
guerillas in the Asturias, the 
road to Madrid along the line 
of the Tagus lay open. Two 
French Army Corps, those of 
Victor and Sebastiani, were 
protecting the capital; but 
General Cuesta, with the Army 
of Estremadura, amounting to 
50,000 men, was in front of 
them, and General Venegas, 
with the Spanish Army of La 
Mancha, was on their flanks. 
Wellesley had good reason to 
believe that five - and - twenty 
thousand British troops co- 
operating with these two 
Spanish hosts could break 
down the French guard, oc- 
cupy and hold the capital, and 
from that centre proceed to 
the gradual reconquest of the 
entire country. 

He had yet to learn from 
bitter experience the complete 
untrustworthiness of his allies. 
He did not then know—though 
he soon found out—that the 
Spanish regiments, composed 
for the most part of raw levies, 
were without cohesion, discip- 
line, or training, and quite 
incapable of executing the 
simplest manceuvre; nor that 
Cuesta, the chief of one army, 
was an infirm, irascible, and 
obstinate old man, so enfeebled 
by age and illness that he had 
to be hoisted on his horse by 
a couple of grenadiers, and 
held in the saddle by his aide- 
de-camp. This decrepit war- 
rior was moreover vain, self- 
opinionated, and impracticable, 
at once vacillating and rash, 
and consumed by jealousy of 
Wellington, of his colleagues, 
and of the Junta, whom he 
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suspected of a design to dis- 
miss him from his command. 
Nor did Sir Arthur know that 
the commander of the La 
Mancha Army, General Venegas, 
was not only ignorant of the 
art of war, but that he was 
dilatory and insubordinate, and 
much more anxious to thwart 
and supersede Cuesta than to 
overcome the French. And 
he was still unaware that no 
reliance whatever could be 
placed upon the promises ‘of 
the Spanish Government. He 
had supposed that in a friendly 
country, which he had come 
to deliver from an invader, he 
could count upon supplies being 
furnished by the inhabitants 
and the local authorities. As 
a fact, the whole district had 
already been swept bare by 
the French and Spanish col- 
umns, and the British troops 
marched to Talavera and 
marched back again in a state 
of semi-starvation. It was all 
a valuable lesson to Welling- 
ton, which he did not forget. 
But in July 1809 he had still 
to learn the art of conducting 
a Spanish campaign. 

At the end of June he 
crossed the Portuguese fron- 
tier, and marching by Abrantes 
and Plasencia, had his first 
conference with Cuesta at Al- 
maraz on the Tagus on July 
10 and the following days. 
The meeting opened Welles- 
ley’s eyes to the obstinacy 
and incompetence of the old 
Spaniard. Cuesta had no feas- 
ible plan of his own to pro- 
pose, and out of sheer conceit 
opposed everything suggested 
by the English commander. At 
length it was agreed that the 
British and Estremaduran 
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armies should march along the 
line of the river to its junction 
with its tributary the Alberche, 


beyond Talavera, where Mar- 
shal Victor was posted to 
defend Madrid. The other 


French army corps, that of 
General Sebastiani, was south 
of the capital, near Toledo; 
and it was arranged that 
General Venegas should “con- 
tain” this force, avoiding a 
conflict if possible, so as to 
allow time for Victor unaided 
to be overwhelmed by the 
armies of Wellesley and Cuesta. 
The scheme miscarried owing 
to the incapacity, if not treach- 
ery, of Venegas. Moving his 
troops at a snail’s pace, he 
wandered off to the eastward, 
and allowed Sebastiani to slip 
away from his front and join 
Victor, and such reserves as 
Jourdan and King Joseph could 
bring up from the Madrid gar- 
rison. Thus when the allied 
generals arrived at Talavera in 
the fourth week of July they 
found themselves confronted by 
46,000 French troops strongly 
posted behind the Alberche. 
The Anglo-Spanish armies had 
@ superiority of some 9000; 
but nearly two-thirds of the 
whole combination consisted of 
Cuesta’s Spaniards, and Wel- 
lesley had already appraised 
their fighting quality at its 
true value. On the 22nd of 
July Cuesta in one of his fitful 
spasms of impetuosity had 
suddenly attacked the French 
rear-guard, and had _ been 
badly beaten by a couple of 
thousand French dragoons 
under Latour Maubourg, who 
made short work of about five 
times their number of the 
Spanish infantry and cavalry. 
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With difficulty Sir Arthur 
persuaded Cuesta to withdraw 
to the position he had selected 
at Talavera; and on the 26th 
he had the two armies posted 
in @ line extending south and 
north for nearly threo miles 
from the river bank to the 
valley at the foot of the Sierra 
de Segurilla, the last spurs of 
the great backbone range of 
Central Spain. Along the 
front of the whole position ran 
a small, shallow streamlet, the 
Portina brook, crossed and re- 
crossed again and again 
throughout the next two 
eventful days by the French 
and English contingents. 

The southern part of the 
position was a level plain, on 
which stood the town of Tala- 
vera, @ little decaying place, 
once prosperous and busy. Be- 
yond it for nearly a mile lay 
a network of olive plantations, 
gardens, and wooded enclos- 
ures, Among these enclosures 
and the streets of Talavera 
the Spaniards took their sta- 
tion, and here they remained 
immobile, watched by Milhaud’s 
dragoons, but otherwise ignored 
by the French and left con- 
temptuously alone by their 
allies. Wellesley on the 28th 
requested Cuesta to send him 
some troops to reinforce his 
own northern flank, and the 
old gentleman, unexpectedly 
complaisant, despatched the 
Duke of Albuquerque with 
seven infantry battalions, a 
cavalry division, and a battery 
of artillery, which took post on 
the slopes of the Sierra and in 
the valley on the left of the 
British line, and did some very 
good work, 
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the Spaniards at a hamlet in 
the centre of the position, and 
extended along ground which 
became more broken and hilly 
as it trended northwards. The 
key of the whole was a long 
hill, the Cerro de Medellin, on 
which Wellesley had planted 
his left wing, General Hill’s 
Division, the 48th Foot, and 
four other infantry battalions, 
nearly 4000 bayonets in all. 
Behind the hill and in the 
valley lay Anson’s and Fane’s 
cavalry brigades, four regi- 
ments of dragoons, with 
Albuquerque’s Spanish cavalry. 
In the centre and along the 
lower ground by the Portina 
brook were the five battalions 
of the King’s German Legion 
under Low and Langwerth, 
Cameron’s brigade of infantry, 
and Campbell’s brigade, which 
included the 1st battalion of 
the 3rd Guards and the Ist 
battalion of the Coldstream 
Guards, with Kemmis’s three 
infantry brigades on the ex- 
treme south, nearest to the 
Spaniards. A _ brigade of 
cavalry (Cotton’s) and two 
brigades of infantry were held 
in reserve in the second line. 
The “morning state” of the 
army, two days before the 
fighting opened, gives a total 
of 20,641 of all arms. 
Against this force more than 
double the number of French 
soldiers, including some of the 
best regiments in the service 
of the Emperor, were arrayed. 
Leaving the large Spanish 
army to be watched by 
Milhaud’s horsemen and three 
or four regiments of infantry, 
Victor and Sebastiani drew up 
the rest of their divisions im- 
mediately facing the British. 
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Their powerful artillery, which 
completely outclassed Welles- 
ley’s six feeble batteries of 
3-pounders and light 6- 
pounders, was disposed along 
the front of the infantry and 
on the high ground opposite 
the Cerro de Medellin. The 
cavalry, which included Latour 
Maubourg’s famous dragoons, 
and some Dutch hussars, Polish 
lancers, and German light 
horse, was drawn back mostly 
in the rear of the infantry. 
This was the French disposi- 
tion on the morning of July 28 
when the main “battle of 
Talavera” occurred; by the 
morning of the 27th it was not 
quite complete, for part of 
Sebastiani’s corps and _ the 
reserves from Madrid had not 
yet reached the field. The 
wiser course for the French 
would therefore have been to 
avoid fighting that day, and 
such was the opinion of King 
Joseph Bonaparte and Jourdan. 
But the French marshals took 
little account of the instructions 
of Napoleon’s brother, and 
Victor, an impetuous and in- 
cautious leader, was determined 
to attack without delay. On 
the evening of the 27th he 
opened an angry cannonade 
upon the English left wing, 
and at the same time sent for- 
ward some squadrons of light 
cavalry to feel for the Spanish 
front, concealed as it was by 
the olive groves. The artillery 
duel did no great damage. 
But the Spaniards had a bad 
attack of “nerves”; a tremen- 
dous musketry fire broke out 
along their whole line, and 
regiment after regiment blazed 
away across the plain where 
there was nothing to aim at 
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but the small body of French 
horsemen, too far away to be 
hit. Then four of the Spanish 
battalions, apparently fright. 
ened of the sound themselves 
had made, cried “treason,” and 
bolted totherear. They rushed 
through the British camp doing 
a little plundering as they went, 
and carrying away in wild con- 
fusion many sutlers and com- 
missaries, and a few British 
officers and soldiers as well,— 
for the bravest of men cannot 
always resist the contagion of 
sudden panic. The fugitives 
scattered for miles, bearing 
appalling tales of massacre and 
defeat. Cuesta sent out some 
cavalry to hound them back ; 
and after the battle of the 
next day the old ruffian col- 
lected two hundred of these 
poor wretches, and would have 
shot them all but for the 
urgent intervention of the 
British Commander -in-Chief. 
He could not be prevented 
from adding thirty of them to 
the long tale of the Talavera 
dead. 

After the cannonade had 
died down Victor prepared a 
night attack on the British 
position. He sent his best 
division—nine battalions, under 
Ruffin—about nine o’clock to 
storm the Cerro de Medellin. 
Under cover of the darkness, 
one of his regiments stole 
across the brook and fell sud- 
denly upon Low’s brigade of 
the King’s German Legion, 
who were keeping a very bad 
look-out, and were completely 
surprised. The Germans were 
thrown into confusion, and in 
five minutes they lost 150 
men, killed, wounded, and 
prisoners. The other French 
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regiments pressed up the 
height, and gained a tem- 
porary advantage; and in the 
turmoil General Hill rode 
right into the midst of the 
French Voltigeurs, and was 
all but taken prisoner. He 
managed to extricate himself, 
and then, rallying the men 
of the nearest regiments, he 
hurled them upon the French, 
and after a fierce scuffle in 
the darkness threw back the 
assailants upon their own 
ground. Six or seven hundred 
casualties were sustained in 
this futile affair, which could 
hardly have succeeded, and 
had no military justification. 
After this there was little 
sleep for anybody in either 
army. Through the remainder 
of the warm summer night 
the British in their bivouacs 
kept strenuous vigil, peering 
anxiously through the dark- 
ness for the glint of French 
bayonets and the movement 
of advancing columns. And 
the Spaniards had further 
attacks of nerves, and added 
to the general tension by 
“loosing off” aimlessly into 
space, drawing curses deep, 
and probably loud, from har- 
assed British sentries and tired 
soldiers as the sheets of flame 
flickered among the olive- 
groves. But there was a good 
deal of shooting in the British 
lines too, and some outposts and 
vedettes, as they moved about 
in the darkness, were mistaken 
for French skirmishers and 
killed by bullets from the rear. 
It must have been a relief 
when the sun rose, even though 
his beams poured down upon 
the dark masses of the French 
infantry, and the grim files of 





the French guns pointing their 
muzzles threateningly upon the 
British ranks. 

At five in the morning one 
of these guns barked its signal- 
challenge, and at once the 
whole of Victor’s artillery — 
fifty-four pieces in all—opened 
upon the English position. 
Wellesley’s few batteries could 
make no effectual reply to 
this cannonade; and under its 
smoke and shock Ruffin’s Divi- 
sion, including the regiments 
that had suffered so heavily 
in the night attack, advanced 
to storm the Cerro de Medel- 
lin. It was a repetition of the 
previous attempt, and it met 
with a worse punishment. 
Victor had no excuse for 
directing a frontal attack on 
so strong a position. But the 
Marshal was making acquaint- 
ance with the men in red for 
the first time, and no doubt 
underrated their quality; and 
then, like all the Napoleonic 
officers, he had grown to be- 
lieve that nothing could re- 
sist the impact of the solid 
French infantry column. Hill’s 
Division taught him, or at 
least taught the world, two 
momentous lessons that morn- 
ing. The first was that the 
line could beat the column if 
it were composed of troops 
steady enough to ignore the 
moral effect of the thundering 
advance; the second, that in 
the wearers of the scarlet of 
Britain such troops were to 
be found. 

Here at Talavera, as often 
afterwards in the Peninsular 
campaign, the French clumped 
together, with more than half 
their muskets out of action, 
could not cope with the thin 
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red line, in which every weapon 
could be brought to bear upon 
the face and flanks of the 
oncoming mass. As Ruffin’s 
column—5000 strong—breasted 
the hill, Hill’s six battalions 
advanced, halted, and sent in 
@ murderous volley at a hun- 
dred yards. They were at 
least a thousand fewer than 
their assailants; but every 
musket was levelled and fired, 
and at this short range the 
bullets found their mark, and 
the whole front of the moving 
division was swept away. The 
destroying blast brought the 
column to a halt; its impetu- 
ous onslaught was stayed; it 
began a musketry duel with 
the defending force, and in 
that duel the English forma- 
tion was far more effective 
than the French. The column 
was being badly torn by the 
steady fire of Hill’s regiments, 
when Sherbrooke, who com- 
manded on the lower ground 
to the right, ordered a bat- 
talion of the King’s German 
Legion to advance against 
Ruffin’s flank. The French 
wavered, and then the whole 
of Hill’s six battalions fixed 
bayonets and charged. The 
French could not wait for that 
moving red wall bristling with 
points of steel. As it closed 
they broke and fled, with the 
British in torrential pursuit. 
Down the hill, and across the 
muddy little brook, and right 
up to the rising ground be- 
yond, Hill’s battalions chased 
their flying foes. 

It was a moment of history. 
The French infantry, the wiry, 
indomitable little foot-soldiers, 
who had tramped victoriously 
through Europe, had found 
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another infantry which could 
beat them swiftly and easily 
in fair stand-up fight; the 
conquering Napoleonic phalanx 
could be hurled back, disordered 
and broken, by the British 
legion. In forty minutes’ 
fighting Ruffin’s Division had 
lost 1300 men, more than a 
quarter of its strength, and 
Victor’s second attack on the 
main bastion of the English 
position had completely failed. 
He drew back and re-formed 
his shattered regiments, and 
told his men to take their 
morning meal. While the dead 
lay stiff and cold upon the 
ground, and the wounded were 
groaning in agony, the French 
soldiers, who can cook as well 
as they can fight, were seen by 
the half-famished English on 
the hill-slopes busy over their 
field-fires behind their line of 
pickets. A strange scene oc- 
curred. For a time the fight- 
ing was suspended, and French 
and English straggled down to 
the brook. The soldiers frater- 
nised with one another, and 
mingled freely together as they 
filled their canteens from the 
ditch and bore away their 
wounded. For two hours this 
curious informal armistice con- 
tinued, till the English bugles 
rang out and the French drums 
rattled, and the men went back 
to their respective lines and 
were ready to renew the fight. 

It had stopped mainly be- 
cause, after Ruffin’s reverse, 
the French commanders were 
uncertain what to do next. 
Jourdan thought that success 
was now unlikely, and urged 
that the whole French army 
should fall back. Sebastiani 
agreed with him; but Victor 
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declared that another attack 
must be made, and insisted 
that the Emperor would be 
angry if a great French army, 
the larger part of which had 
not been brought into action, 
retired before an opponent 
much inferior in numbers. 
There was, of course, always 
the chance that Cuesta, with 
his 35,000 men, might move 
upon the French flank; but 
Victor knew the Spaniards, 
and did not take the risk 
seriously. His argument, or 
his invocation of the great 
Napoleonic name, prevailed ; 
and it was resolved to make 
another attack upon the whole 
British positions. Sebastiani’s 
corps, 14,000 strong, was to 
advance upon Wellesley’s centre 
and right ; Victor, with all his 
infantry, some 16,000 bayonets, 
was to make yet another at- 
tempt to storm the Cerro de 
Medellin and turn the British 
left flank. 

About two o'clock in the 
afternoon, with the vertical 
rays of the July sun beating 
fiercely upon the dead and 
dying om the ground, and the 
living standing to arms in the 
ranks, the battle was resumed. 
It began with a fierce rush of 
Sebastiani’s Divisions upon 
Campbell’s British brigades 
and the King’s German Legion. 

It was indicative of the whole 
character of the Napoleonic 
contest that while these Teu- 
tons under English colours 
were firing at Sebastiani’s 
battalions, Laval’s Division of 
Nassauers, Badeners, Hessians, 
and other German regiments 
was attacking the English 
Guards and the extreme left 
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of the Spanish line. Both 
attacks were repelled; and 
here, as Laval’s Hessians 
and Frankforters retired, the 
Spaniards did their only not- 
able exploit during the battle, 
and, indeed, during the whole 
of the earlier portion of the 
war. The Regimento del Rey, 
one of the cavalry contingents 
that had retained some of the 
traditions of the old Spanish 
Army, dashed among the Ger- 
mans as they were retreating 
through the woods, cut them 
up badly, and then passing 
through their disordered ranks 
came upon a French battery of 
artillery, sabred the gunners, 
and bore the cannon back in 
triumph to their entrenchment. 
Laval’s Division was completely 
wrecked, and besides these four 
guns taken by the Spanish 
horsemen, lost seven other 
pieces to the British. Laval 
had sacrificed a thousand men, 
a quarter of his force, in this 
short combat. 

Further to the left Sebas- 
tiani’s columns, after a des- 
perate struggle, were also 
thrown back by the British 
and German infantry opposed 
to them. But Sherbrooke, the 
English Divisional General 
here, failed to keep his men 
well in hand. His four brigades 
crossed the brook and pursued 
the French with reckless energy 
into their own ground. There 
the advancing battalions, losing 
touch and formation in the 
pursuit, found themselves face 
to face with serried lines of 
unteuched French infantry, 
while the guns on the heights 
raked the exposed side of the 
German Legion, and the gay 
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jackets of Latour Maubourg 
were seen in rapid movement 
upon the right flank of the 
Guards. 

It was now the turn of the 
British and their auxiliaries 
to retreat; the whole six bat- 
talions fell back in considerable 
confusion. Another perilous 
crisis had been reached; the 
French were pressing in vic- 
toriously, and their opponents, 
broken for the most part into 
scattered groups, were suffer- 
ing terribly. The Guards lost 
611 men out of 2000 in half 
an hour; Langwerth’s brigade 
of the German Legion was 
reduced from 1300 men to 650. 
It seemed as if the British line 
would be broken through and 
Wellesley’s right flank rolled 
up er enveloped. But there 
was @ marvellous recuperative 
power in the British troops of 
those days, as many of the 
Peninsular battles showed. 
Behind the Guards Mackenzie’s 
brigade lay in reserve. There 
were three regiments of infan- 
try, and they stood firm as 
Sebastiani’s Division came on, 
and almost dashed it to pieces 
with steady, well-directed fire. 
There was a deadliness about 
these musketry melées of a 
hundred years ago beyond any- 
thing in our later experi- 
ence; for clumsy though the 
old smooth-bore firelock may 
seem compared to the modern 
rifle, it was a sufficiently slaugh- 
terous weapon when it threw 
its big lump of lead straight 
into a mass of living flesh some 
eighty or a hundred yards from 
its muzzle. Bad shooting as it 
made, it was difficult for it to 
miss a battalion in close order 
at that range. 
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Further to the left, where 
the German Legion and 
Cameron’s brigade were re- 
tiring before Lapisse’s Division, 
Wellesley had sent down from 
the Cerro de Medellin the 
48th Regiment to support the 
retiring battalions. The 48th 
came down the hill at the 
double, passed through the 
loosened files of Cameron’s and 
Langwerth’s regiments, and 
showed a firm front to the on- 
coming enemy. This brought 
the French to a halt; and 
behind the rigid line of the 
48th the retreating troops 
rallied, recovered their forma- 
tion, and resumed the musketry 
duel. In that dreadful game of 
carnage at close quarters the 
fierce coolness of the British, 
their ability to bear the sev- 
erest “punishment” without 
flinching, and the superiority 
of the line disposition, gave 
them the advantage. The 
French—“ all that was left of 
them ”—reeled back, utterly 
dispirited and beaten, to their 
own ground, whence they could 
not be moved again. Their 
losses had been appalling in this 
short but desperate struggle. 
Sebastiani’s Division had left 
behind all its colonels, seven 
out of twelve of its ehefs-de- 
bataillon, and over 2000 rank 
and file. Lapisse’s Division 
had lost its general, and 1700 
men out of 6800. But the 
British casualties were even 
higher in proportion to the 
numbers engaged. Two gen- 
eral officers — Langwerth, a 
brave German, and Mac- 
kenzie, the valiant Scot—had 
fallen. Sherbrooke’s Division 
had lost 1616 men out of a 
total of 4300; Mackenzie’s 
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three battalions 632 out of 
2000. 

The figures are enough to 
chasten our latter-day com- 
plaisance. When we remember 
some of our South African re- 
verses and retreats, we may 
think it almost miraculous, as 
Mr Oman says, that a smaller 
force should hold its own and 
repel its assailants with one- 
third ef its number killed or 
wounded. Albuera itself was 
scarcely @ more amazing ex- 
hibition of stubborn endurance 
than Talavera; and at Tala- 
vera Wellesley’s men were not 
the veterans of many cam- 
paigns, like some of those who 
filled the French cadres, but for 
the most part young soldiers 
and drafts from the militia 
who had never seen active 
service till they moved out from 
Coimbra some three months 
earlier. To the majority of 
these troops Talavera was their 
first battle, as for too many it 
was their last. 

It was the combat on the 
right and centre and the hard- 
bought success of the British 
and German infantry which 
decided the day. With the 
failure of the main attack 
Victor gave up the attempt 
to storm the keystone hill, 
the Cerro de Medellin. He 
tried, however, to turn it by 
an advance along the narrow 
valley which separated it from 
the higher ridge of the Sierra. 
Wellesley had expected the 
movement, and had guarded 
his left flank by posting there 
most of his own and Albu- 
querque’s cavalry, and Basse- 
court’s Spanish infantry. The 
Marshal sent up the valley the 
brave but much - battered 
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Division of Ruffin, which had 
already been twice badly 
beaten at this part of the 
field. It says much for the 
spirit of these French regi- 
ments that they could be got 
to advance at all after two 
such disastrous experiences 
within a few hours. Anson’s 
and Fane’s brigades of dra- 
goons were sent against them. 
It was the only opportunity 
given to the English cavalry 
at Talavera, and they were 
not able to make much use of 
it. As the dragoons charged 
down upon the French in- 
fantry, which had formed 
square to receive them, they 
came unexpectedly upon a 
deep ditch or ravine con- 
cealed by the long grass. The 
obstacle threw them into con- 
fusion; whole squadrons tum- 
bled headlong into the trap, 
and men and horses were 
crushed by the rear rank 
falling upon them; some of 
the troops managed to scramble 
up the farther bank; others 
reined back just in time and 
halted under the full fire of 
the French musketry. The 
cavalry attack had clearly 
failed; but Arentschildt, who 
commanded a German light 
horse regiment, and Seymour, 
of the 23rd Light Dragoons, 
contrived to rally their men, 
and very imprudently led them 
on against the enemy. The 
Germans were repulsed, and 
rode back up the valley. The 
23rd lost heavily in charging a 
French square, and then found 
themselves encompassed by a 
much larger force of hostile 
cavalry sent up in support of 
the infantry, and two of the 
four squadrons were annihil- 
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ated. The regiment had lost 
over two hundred sabres out 
of four hundred and fifty. 

It was an unfortunate epi- 
sode ; but it made no difference 
to the result of the battle, 
which was practically decided 
by the great French repulse at 
the centre. The attack on the 
left flank was not pressed, and 
Ruffin’s Division was withdrawn. 
There were some hours of day- 
light left, and in spite of the 
losses of the French they were 
still far superior in numbers to 
the British. But King Joseph 
had no unbeaten troops except 
his cavalry and his reserve of 
5000; there was the whole of 
Cuesta’s army intact on his 
left flank; and news had just 
been received that the dilatory 
Venegas was at last moving 
upon Madrid. So the order 
was given to retire, and the 
last rays of the westering sun 
showed the English that their 
enemy was in leisurely retreat 
over the hills. 

The retiring host was not 
molested by its adversaries. 
Wellesley’s depleted and hun- 
ger-stricken army, wearied by 
a terrible day, was in no con- 
dition to pursue; and the 
Spaniards, though the few de- 
tachments of them who had 
been engaged had behaved well 
enough, could not be trusted to 
manceuvre or advance into the 
open. If they had been able 
to strike in upon the French 
left flank after the great re- 
pulse of Sebastiani and Laval, 
or even later in the afternoon, 
they might have converted the 
retreat into a rout. As it was 
the French returned in good 
order, and with all their train 
and artillery, except the 17 
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captured guns of Laval’s Divi- 
sion, to their former position 
behind the Alberche. Four days 
later Wellesley’s whole army 
was in full march down the 
Tagus towards the Portuguese 
frontier. For by this time the 
General knew that Soult and 
Ney, having reorganised their 
armies and extricated them- 
selves from the northern moun- 
tains, were sweeping in upon 
his flank with 50,000 men. If 
he had waited longer he would 
have had this great force be- 
hind him with his Talavera op- 
ponents in front, and he could 
hardly have escaped destruc- 
tion. Besides, his army was 
starving, and if he did not 
speedily take it into a region 
where food was to be had, it 
would perish even without the 
aid of French bullets and 
bayonets. 

Considering the numbers ac- 
tually engaged, Talavera was 
& very sanguinary battle. On 
the two days, the 27th and the 
28th of July, the British had 
5365 men killed, wounded, and 
missing, out of less than 20,000 
on the field. The French losses 
were higher, though the per- 
centage to their force was less. 
The total was 7268, out of an 
army of 46,000 men. Cuesta 
claimed to have lost 1200 men; 
but if so, most of these must 
have been “missing” in the 
stampede of the evening of the 
27th, for the portion of the 
Spanish army that was under 
fire was too small for any large 
number of casualties to have 
been sustained. 


Such was the Battle of Tala- 
vera: a victory which gave no 
strategic advantage to the one 
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combatant and inflicted no 
material damage upon the 
other. The victors lost almost 
as heavily as the vanquished, 
and the latter within a few 
days were again in possession 
of the field of battle. It has 
often been contended by French 
and Spanish writers, as it was 
by Wellington’s hostile critics 
in England, that nothing 
whatever was achieved by the 
Talavera campaign; since in 
the end it left the relative 
positions of the French and 
English unaltered, so that the 
British commander might as 
well have remained quietly in 
Portugal for all the good that 
was done by the march and 
counter-march that cost so 
much in human life and suffer- 
ing. But this is wisdom after 
the event. Wellesley could not 
know beforehand that the two 
Spanish armies with which he 
was to co-operate would be 
useless to him, and one of them 
worse than useless. If the 
70,000 troops of Cuesta and 
Venegas had been led with 
reasonable competence, and if 
they had been of any real 
fighting value in the field, the 
enterprise might have had a 
very different issue. Even as 
it was, if Cuesta had joined 
with Wellesley in attacking 
Victor on July 22 or 23, before 
that Marshal had been re- 
inforced, or if Venegas had 
obeyed orders and kept Sebas- 
tiani occupied, one French 
army corps might have been 
annihilated and the other com- 
pelled to leave Madrid unde- 
fended. Nor perhaps could 
Wellesley be expected to as- 
sume that the army of Soult, 
which he had seen disappearing 
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before him in utter demoralis- 
ation in May, would be able to 
advance into Central Spain in 
July. 

Yet the battle of Talavera 
was not fought in vain. If its 
actual and immediate result 
was small, its moral effect was 
prodigious: and in war, in the 
conflict of races and peoples, 
the moral effect is everything. 
Talavera did what neither 
Vimiera nor Corunna had ac- 
complished. It broke the tra- 
dition of French victory; it 
showed that the Napoleonic 
military system was not in- 
vincible; it proved that there 
was at least one army in 
Europe against which the 
legions that fought under the 
eagles could not contend on 
equal terms. For three hours 
30,000 of the best infantry of 
France had striven fruitlessly 
to force 16,000 British from 
their position and had been 
hurled back in confusion. Tala- 
vera was the beginning of the 
end. It was the first step in 
the sequence of events which 
terminated in the ruin of the 
great conqueror and the de- 
struction of the tremendous 
military engine he had framed 
for the enslavement of Europe. 
And it revealed on a conspic- 
uous stage the talent of a 
leader of the foremost rank 
who was destined to baffle 
Napoleon’s ablest lieutenants 
and to strike the final blow in 
the discomfiture of the Em- 
peror himself. Talavera was 
the forerunner of Waterloo; 
and as an exhibition of the 
sheer fighting quality of 
British soldiers it was not less 
glorious. 
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HUGHIE reckoned that they 
might have to steam eastwards 
for quite three or four days 
before they sighted land. 
This was an underestimate. 
The history of the Orinoco’s 
last voyage will never be writ- 
ten. In the first place, those 
who took part in it were none 
of them men who were addicted 
to the composition of traveller’s 
tales ; and in the second, their 
recollections of the course of 
events, when all was over, 
were hopelessly and rather 
mercifully blurred. Not that 
they minded. One derives no 
pleasure or profit from recon- 
structing a nightmare—especi- 
ally when it has lasted for 
sixteen days and nights. 
Some events, of course, were 
fooussed more sharply in their 
memories than others. There 
was that eternity of thirty-six 
hours during which the Orinoco, 
with every vulnerable orifice 
sealed up or battened down, 
her asthmatic engines pulsing 
just vigorously enough to keep 
her head before the wind, rode 
out a north-easterly gale 
which blew her many miles 
out of her reckoning. (“Not 
that that matters much,” said 
her philosophic commander. 
“We don’t know where we 
are now, it’s true; but 
then we didn’t know where 
we were before, so what’s the 
odds? We'll keep on steering 
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away about north-east, and as 
we are aiming at a target eight 
hundred miles wide we ought 
to hit it somewhere.”) Then 
there was a palpitating night 
when the faithful engines, hav- 
ing wheezily but unceasingly 
performed their allotted task 
for a period long enough to lull 
all who depended upon them 
into an optimistic frame of 
mind, broke down utterly and 
absolutely ; and the fires had 
to be banked and the Orinoco 
allowed to wallow unrestrain- 
edly in the trough of the sea 
while the entire ship’s company, 
with cracking muscles and 
heart-breaking gasps, released 
a jammed cross-head from the 
guides and took down a cylinder 
to replace a split piston-ring. 

They were evidently out of 
the ordinary sea-lanes, for they 
sighted only one steamer in ten 
days, and her they allowed to 
go by. 

“None of us understand 
proper signalling,” said Hughie, 
“so we can’t attract her atten- 
tion without doing something 
absurdly theatrical, like run- 
ning up the ensign upside 
down ; and I’m hanged if we'll 
do that—yet. After all, we 
only want to know where we 
are. We may be just off the 
coast of Ireland for all I can 
say, and it does seem feeble to 
bring a liner out of her course 
to ask her footling questions. 
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It would be like stopping the 
Flying Scotsman to get a light 
for one’s pipe.” 

“Or asking a policeman in 
Piccadilly Circus the nearest 
way to the Criterion Bar,” 
added Allerton. “I’m with 
you all the way, captain.” 

And so these four mendicants 
allowed a potential Good Sa- 
maritan to pass by and sink 
behind the horizon. It was an 
action typical of their race: 
they had no particular objec- 
tion to death, but they drew 
the line at being smiled at. 
Still, there were moments dur- 
ing the next ten days when 
they rather regretted their 
diffidence. 

But events like these were 
mere’ excrescences in a plane of 
dead monotony. The day’s 
work was made up of endless 
hours in a Gehenna-like stoke- 
hold, where with aching backs 
and bleeding hands they lab- 
oured to feed the insatiable fires, 
or crawled along tunnel - like 
bunkers in search of the gradu- 
ally receding coal; spells at the 
wheel—sometimes lashed to it 
—in biting wind or blinding 
fog; the whole sustained on a 
diet of ship’s biscuit, salt pork, 
and lukewarm coffee, tempered 
by brief but merciful intervals 
of the slumber of utter ex- 
haustion. 

Still, one can get used to 
anything: they even enjoyed 
themselves after a fashion. 
High endeavour counts for 
something, whether you have 
a wife and family dependent 
upon you, like Walsh, or can 
extract la joie de vivre out of 
an eighteen-hour day and a 
workhouse diet, like Hughie. 





And they got to know each 
other, thoroughly—a privilege 
denied to most in these days of 
restless activity and multifari- 
ous acquaintance. 

It was a lasting wonder to 
Hughie how Allerton could 
ever have fallen to his present 
estate; for he displayed an 
amount of energy, endurance, 
and initiative during this man- 
hood-testing voyage that was 
amazing. He himself ascribed 
his virtue to want of oppor- 
tunity to practise anything 
else, but this was obviously too 
modest an explanation. Per- 
haps blood always tells. At 
any rate, Allerton took un- 
questioned rank as second in 
command over the heads of 
two men whose technical know- 
ledge and physical strength far 
exceeded his own. But in his 
hours of ease—few enough now 
—he was as easy-going and 
flippant and casual as ever. 

Walsh in a sense was the 
weakest of the quartet. He 
was a capable engineer and an 
honest man, but he lacked the 
devil-may-care nonchalance of 
the other three; for he had a 
wife and eight children wait- 
ing for him in distant Lime- 
house, and a fact like that 
gives a man a distaste for 
adventure. He was a dis- 
appointed man, too. He had 
held a chief engineer’s “ticket ” 
for seven years, but he had 
never held a chief engineer’s 
billet. He could never afford 
to knock off work and wait 
until the right berth should 
come his way: he must always 
take the first that offered, for 
fear that the tale of boots and 
bread in Limehouse should 
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diminish, As a crowning 
stroke of ill-luck, he had been 
paid off from his last job be- 
cause his ship had collided 
with a New York lighter and 
been compelled to go into dry 
dock for three months; and by 
shipping in the Orinoco he was 
barely doing more than work 
his passage home. His ten- 
year-old dream of delivering 
Mrs Walsh from her wash-tub 
for all time, and exalting her 
from the res anguste of Teak 
Street, Limehouse, to a social 
environment reserved exclu- 
sively for the wives of Chief 
Engineers, seemed as far from 
fulfilment as ever. Still, he 
maintained a stiff upper lip 
and kept his watch like a man, 
which is more than most of us 
would have done under the 
circumstances. 

But it was Goble who in- 
terested Hughie most. In the 
long night watches, as they 
swung the heavy fire-shovels 
in the stokehold, or heaved the 
ever-accumulating clinkers over 
the side, or took turn and turn 
about to gulp tepid water out 
of a sooty bucket, or met over 
a collation of coffee and ship’s 
biscuit—the supper of one and 
the breakfast of the other—in 
the galley, Goble would let fall 
dry pawky reflections on life in 
general, with autobiographical 
illustrations, which enabled 
Hughie to piece together a 
fairly comprehensive idea of 
his companion’s previous exist- 
ence. 

John Alexander Goble had 
played many parts in his time, 
like most vagrants. He had 
been born a gamekeeper’s son 
in Renfrewshire, and had lost 
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his father early, that devoted 
upholder of proprietary rights 
having been shot through the 
head in a poaching affray. 
After this catastrophe the 
widow, who had openly pined 
for her native Glasgow during 
the whole of her husband’s life- 
time, had returned to that muni- 
cipal paradise ; and the ripening 
youth of John Alexander Goble 
had been passed in a delectable 
locality, to which he could 
never refer without a gleam of 
tender reminiscence in his eye, 
known as ‘‘The Coocaddens.” 

Why John Alexander had 
ever deserted this Eden Hughie 
could never rightly ascertain. 
His references to that particular 
epoch in his career were in- 
variably obscure; but since he 
darkly observed on one occasion 
that “ weemen can mak’ a gowk 
o’ the best man leevin’,” Hughie 
gathered that Mr Goble’s 
present course of life owed its 
origin to a tender but unsatis- 
factory episode in the dim and 
distant days of his hot youth. 

“After that,” John would 
continue elliptically, “I went 
tae Motherwell. D’ye ken 
Motherwell? A grand place! 
Miles and miles of blast- 
furnaces, and the sky lit up 
day and nicht, like the Last 
Judgment. I did a wheen odd 
jobs there. Whiles I would 
hurl a trolley wi’ coke, whiles I 
would sort coal wi’ some lassies, 
and at last I got a job as a 
moulder.” 

‘“What’s that?” inquired the 
ever-receptive Hughie. 

“What else but a body that 
makes moulds?” 

“Yes, but how does he do 
it?” 
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“ Weel, there’s a sort o’ sandy 
place at the fit o’ each smelt- 
ing-furnace—like a bit sea- 
shore, yell understand — and 
every four-and-twenty hours 
they draw the furnace, They 
let oot the melted ore, that is, 
and it rins doon intil moulds 
that hae been made in the 
sand. (Ye dae it by just 
buryin’ baulks o’ timber in 
rows and then pickin’ them 
oot again, and the stuff rins intil 
the hollows that have been 
left. When it’s cauld they ca’ 
it pig-iron.) Well, I stuck tae 
that job for a matter o’ sax 
months. But it was drouthy 
work, besides bein’ haird on the 
feet—you go seratch-scratching 
in the sand wi’ your bare soles 
makin’ the moulds—and pres- 
ently I gave it up and took 
tae daen’ odd jobs among the 
trucks and engines in the 
yairds. I liked that fine, for 
machinery is the yin thing 
that really excitesme. First I 
was a coupler, then I was a 
fireman, then I got tae drivin’ 
a wee shunting engine, dunting 
trucks aboot the yaird. And 
at last I was pit in charge o’ a 
winding-engine at a pit-heid. 
That was a grand job; but it 
didna last long. I was drinkin’ 
haird by this time—I’d stairtit 
after I left the Coocaddens— 
and yin’ day I was that fou’ I 
let the cage gang doon wi’ a 
run tae the bottom o’ the 
shaft.” 

“Was there anybody in the 
cage?” inquired Hughie, as 
Goble paused, as if to contem- 
plate some mental picture. 

“There was not, thank God! 
But there was a bit laddie doon 
ablow in the pit, that was 
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sittin’ on his hutch—his truck, 
that is—at the fit o’ the shaft, 
waitin’ on the cage. He wasna 
expectin’ the thing tae fall 
doon like a daud o’ putty, so 
he was no’ sittin’ quite clear ; 
and the cage cam’ doon and 
took off baith his feet. Man, I 
hae never forgotten his mither’s 
face when they brought him 
up. I lost ma job, and I hae 
never touched a drop since. 
For seven-and-twenty years 
have I been on the teetotal 
—seven-and-twenty years! 
It'll shorten ma life, I doot,” 
he added gloomily; “but ll 
bide by it!” 

“What became of the boy ?” 
inquired Hughie. 

“He’s gotten twa wooden 
feet the noo,” replied Goble 
more cheerfully, “‘and he’s been 
minding the lamp-room this 
twenty year. I’ve heard frae 
him noo and again, and we've 
always been freens; but his 
auld mither has never forgiven 
me. She’s ower seventy the 
day, but Jeems tells me she aye 
lets a curse every time he men- 
tions ma name.” 

A further instalment of Mr 
Goble’s adventures explained 
how he took to the sea. 

“After I cleared oot 0’ 
Motherwell I went tae the 
Clydeside. Iwasa fair enough 
mechanic by this time, but I 
had tak’n a sort o’ skunner at 
machinery —no wi’oot some 
reason—and I tried for to get 
taken on as a dock-hand. I 
had no luck there, and I was 
fair starvin’ when yin day I 
met a freend o’ min on the 
Dumbarton Road, and he asked 
me would I like tae wash dishes 
and peel potaties on a passenger 
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steamer. I would hae been 
pleased tae soop the lums 0’ 
muckle Hell by that time, gin 
it was for a wage, I was that 
thrawn wi’ hunger; so I jist 
said, ‘’Deed ay !’ 

“For a hale summer I sat 
peelin’ potaties and washin’ 
dishes on board the Llectra, 
her that has done a trip doon 
the watter, roond about Arran 
and Bute, and hame by Skel- 
morlie ilka day o’ the summer 
season for twenty-twa years. 
When the winter cam’ on I 
dooted I would be oot o’ a job 
again; but bein’ nowadays 
permanently on the teetotal, 
and varra dependable, I was 
shifted tae the auld Stornoway, 
o’ the same line, carryin’ goods, 
cattle, and passengers tae the 
West Highlands—Coll, Tiree, 
Barra, Uist, Ullapool, and a 
wheen places in and oot o’ sea- 
lochs up and doon that coast. 
She loused frae the Broomielaw 
every Thursday at three o’clock 
in the afternoon, and she was 
back there, week in week out, 
summer and winter, by eleven 
in the forenoon o’ the following 
Wednesday. The folk along 
by Largs, where her cap’n 
lived, used tae set their watches 
by her. She was a fine auld 
boat, the Stornoway: she piled 
herself up on the rocks below 
the Scuir of Eig, where she 
had no call tae be, in a snow- 
storm seven winters syne. 

“T was a cabin steward now- 
adays, yell unnerstand; and 
once we were roond the Mull 
and the passengers had thrawn 
up what they’d had tae their 
tea off Gourock and tak’n a 
dander ashore at Oban, ap- 
petites was big and I was 
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busy. It was the first time 
I had seen the gentry at their 
meals, and it improved ma 
mainners considerable. Never 
since then have I skailed ma 
tea intil ma saucer: I jist gie 
a bit blow on it noo. Yon’s 
Mr Allerton roarin’ for to be 
relieved at the wheel.” 

On another occasion Goble 
explained how he came to 
forsake the fleshpots of the 
Stornoway and take to the 
high seas. 

“T was aye hankerin’, hank- 
erin’ after the machinery,” he 
explained. “A body canna 
serve tables all his life. So 
after twa years on the Storno- 
way I shippit as a fireman on 
@ passenger steamer outward 
bound frae Glasgow tae Bilbao. 
There I left her, tae be second 
engineer on a wee tramp carry- 
ing iron-ore tae the Mediter- 
ranean. That was nigh twenty 
years ago, and I’ve never set 
fit in Scotland since. Weel, 
weel! Aha! Mphm!” (Ad 
lib. and da capo.) 

So he would discourse, in a 
manner which passed many a 
weary hour for both, and added 
considerably to Hughie’s stock 
of human knowledge. 

The days wore on. The work 
and long hours were beginning 
to tell their tale, but the entire 
crew kept grimly to it. Their 
nerves were in good order too, 
Even when, on the morning 
of the sixteenth day, as they 
groped their way through a 
streaming wet fog, a great 
ghostly monster of a liner sud- 
denly loomed out of the wrack, 
and, as she shouldered her way 
past them, actually scraped the 
starboard counter with her 
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stern, while the look-out on 
her forward deck yelled fran- 
tically, and a frightened man 
up aloft on the bridge flung 
his wheel over with great 
rattling of steam steering-gear 
to avoid a collision ; the sole 
occupant of the Orinoco’s deck 
—it was Goble: he was steer- 
ing while Hughie and Walsh 
took their turn in the stoke- 
hold and Allerton slept —did 
not deem the occasion suffi- 
ciently important to merit a 
report until he was relieved 
from duty two hours later. 

But this encounter provided 
that pawky philosopher with a 
valuable clue as to their where- 
abouts. 

“She was a Ben liner,” he 
intimated to Hughie in describ- 
ing the event. “I saw the twa 
bit stripes roond her funnel, 
and her name, Ben Cruachan, 
on her stern. They’re Glasgow 
boats, and sail every other 
Thursday tae Buenos Ayres, 
calling at Moville on Lough 
Foyle tae tak’ up Irish pas- 
sengers. It’s no near Cape 
Clear we are, anyway. We're 
somewhere off the north coast 
o Ireland, sir. I kenned fine 
we were near land: this is a 
ground swell that’s throwin’ 
us aboot noo. Aiblins we'll 
be gettin’ a dunt against the 
Giant’s Causeway if we’re no 
canny.” 

There was something in 
Goble’s conclusions, for after 
they had steamed dead slow all 
night the rising sun licked up 
the fog; and there, ten miles 
to the south of them, lay a long 
green sea-coast; and straight 
before ‘them uprose what 
looked like a rocky island, with 
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a homely-looking white light- 
house perched half-way up its 
rugged face. 

“Tf that land to the right is 
Ireland,” said Hughie, ‘ we 
can’t be very far from Scot- 
land. I wonder what that 
great rock ahead of us can be. 
Lucky we didn’t reach it a 
couple of hours ago!” 

“Don’t you think,” sug- 
gested Allerton, putting his 
head out of the engine-room 
hatchway, “that as we have a 
pukka Scot on board, we had 
better rouse him up and see 
if he can identify his native 
land?” 

It was Goble’s turn for sleep, 
but Allerton’s suggestion was 
adopted, and he was haled on 
deck. 

“Do you happen to recognise 
that island straight ahead, Mr 
Goble ?” inquired Hughie. 

Goble surveyed the rock and 
the lighthouse, and though his 
countenance remained un- 
moved, his eye lit up with 
proprietary pride. 

“Island? Yon’s no an 
island,” he replied. “It’s Scot- 
land hersel’. Sir, ’tis the Mull 
o Kintyre! It rins straight 
awa’ back tae Argyllshire. 
We're at the varra mouth o’ 
the Clyde. We micht hae been 
drawed there across the At- 
lantic by a bit string! God 
presairve us, it’s a miracle!” 

“The Clyde?” shouted 
Hughie. It seemed too utterly 
good to be true. “Are you 
sure, Goble? Is that really 
the Mull?” 

“Sure?” Goble’s expression 
was 4 mixture of pity and re- 
sentment. “Man, I’m tellin’ 
ye I sailed roond it twice a 
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week for the best pairt o’ twa 
years. I was awiu’ sick the 
first time. The second P 

All this time the Mull of 
Kintyre was growing nearer. 

“What's the course?” que- 
ried Walsh, leaning over the 
bridge. “Do I turn up New 
Cut, Mr Goble, or keep straight 
along the Blackfr’ars Road?” 
Everybody’s spirits were soar- 
ing marvellously at the sight 
of the blessed green land. 
Walsh’s wife was within 
twenty-four hours of him. 

“ Keep yon heap o’ stanes on 
your left hand, ma mannie,” 
replied the greatly inflated 
Goble, facetiously indicating 
the towering headland before 
them, “and then straight on 
Ailsa Craig. You're daen’ fine. 
Mr Marrable, will you rin her 
up tae the Tail o’ the Bank, off 
Greenock, or gi’e a cry in at 
Campbeltown Bay? It’s jist 
roond the corner.” 

“Hang it! we'll take her all 
the way, now we have got so 
far,” said Hughie. “ We're 
home! I was reckoning on 
bringing up in Plymouth 
Sound; but that’s a detail. 
Come on, Allerton, let’s go be- 
low and fire up for the last 
time. We'll bring her in in 
style!” 

And so it came about that 
not many hours later the Ori- 
noco, a rotting hulk, clogged 
with weed, corroded with rust, 
caked with salt, feebly churn- 
ing up the water with her 
debilitated propeller, steamed 
painfully but grandly past the 
Cloch Light and into the mouth 
of the Clyde. A sorry object 
she may have seemed to the 
butterfly host of natty paddle- 
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steamers which was pouring 
down the river, under the 
forced draught of triple com- 
petition, carrying the Glasgow 
man, released from office, to 
Dunoon and Rothesay and 
other summer repositories for 
wife and family. But to those 
who knew, she was no uncleanly 
tramp, but a battle -scarred 
veteran —a ship that had de- 
served well of the Republic of 
the high seas — another little 
Golden Hind, though laden 
with nothing nearer to Spanish 
ingots than bottles of imitation 
French claret. Every scar on 
her sides was an honourable 
wound ; every groan and creak 
that rose from her starting 
timbers a pean; every cough 
and wheeze that proceeded 
from her leaky cylinders a 
prayer of joyful thanks, The 
Orinoco had graduated high in 
the nameless but glorious band 
of those who have illustrated, 
not altogether without profit 
and pride, the homely truth 
that 


‘* Life ain’t holdin’ good cards; 
It’s playin’ a poor hand well /” 


And so she turned the last 
corner of her long and painful 
Odyssey, and came home to lay 
up her bones by the Clyde, 
which had given them birth. 
And by a happy chance the 
unconscious Hughie, instead of 
navigating her to the Tail of 
the Bank as he had intended, 
changed his mind, put over his 
helm, and conned her up to the 
head of that beautiful Gareloch 
which, many many years ago, 
had given the little ship her 
maiden name. 

There, swinging at her rusty 
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cable, with the clear green 
water laving her weary fore- 
foot, and the hills above Rose- 
neath and Shandon smiling 
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reassuringly down upon her in 
the glow of the evening sun, 
we will leave her. Molliter 
ossa cubent / 


II. 


The law’s delays are pro- 
verbial, and the task of getting 
even with Mr Noddy Kinahan 
involved Hughie in endless en- 
counters with those in high 
places, several appearances 
(with suite) in the abodes of the 
Law, and another trip to New 
York—by Cunarder this time. 

However, grim determina- 
tion will accomplish most 
things; and when some months 
later Hughie finally sailed from 
New York for his native land, 
the labour of love had been 
completed, and Mr Noddy 
Kinahan was duly regretting, 
for a term of years, the fact 
that he had ever been born. 

This consummation was fol- 
lowed by another, depressing 
but inevitable. The Orinoco 
Salvage Company, having 
served its purpose, paid 
Nature’s debt and ceased to 
exist. The circumstances con- 
nected with its demise, together 
with the respective fates of 
Hughie’s little band of Argo- 
nauts, will best be gathered 
from the following epistelary 
excerpts : 


No. I. (N.B. Spelling corrected.) 


c/o MistrEss HowlEson, 
17 CanpDiisH STREET, GREENOCK. 


To H. MaRRaBxe, Esq., 


S1r,—I thank you for cheque, 
and have disposed of same. I 
also thank you for offer to find 


a job for me. But I would 
prefer to bide by you, as I feel 
I will not can get a better job 
than that. I would like fine 
to be your servant. You will 
be needing some one to redd 
up your quarters and keep 
your clothes sorted, now you 
are ashore. (Women is no to 
be trusted.) Of course I would 
not want a big wage: the siller 
from the Orinoco will do 
grandly for a long time. I 
ken fine the way to wait at 
table and clean silver, having 
been steward, as I once telled 
you, on the old Stornoway, 
where they had a cuddy full of 
gentry every trip.—Your ser- 
vant (I am hoping), 
JNO. ALEX. GOBLE. 


No. II. 


(Extracts. No date or address, but 
obviously written in a public-house.) 

. -. So you must take the 
money back. It is no use to 
me: all I should get out of it 
would be a d—d bad headache. 
Also, it might give me ideas 
above my station, which is bad 
for the lower orders at any 
time. Give it to Walsh; but 
don’t let on, of course, that it 
comes from me: let him believe 
that it is part of his natural 
share of the salvage. I have 
kept back enough to pay for 
@ new suit (which I am now 
wearing) and one big bust 
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before I sail next week as 
deck steward on an Aberdeen 
liner. 

... Well, it was a great 
trip. We all got something 
out of it. You have got an 
adventure and _ incidentally 
done a big thing, and I have 
spent a month of absolute 
happiness in the society of men 
who regarded me neither as an 
object of pity nor as a monster 
of depravity, but were content 
to let me go my own way as a 
man who prefers to live his 
own life and be asked no ques- 
tions. .. . Your offer to set 
me on my legs again and 
make me a respectable member 
of society is friendly and, I 
suppose, natural; but it 
threatens a happy episode 
with a sad ending. I’m not 
cut out for conventionality, and 
(pace your kind references to 
my “sterling merit and latent 
force of character ”) I am not of 
the stuff that successful men 
are made of. I have only done 
two big things in my life. One 
was getting elected to Pop at 
Eton, the other was helping you 
to bring the old Orinoco home. 
I think [ll rest on my laurels 
now. I suppose I was born a 
rotter, and if you were to en- 
deavour to raise me to your 
giddy heights I should only 
fall down again, and the bump 
at the bottom might hurt. I 
am safer where I am: the 
beauty of lying on the floor 
is that you can’t fall off. 


. - « Well, chin, chin! If I 


may be permitted to gush for 
a moment, I should like to tell 
you that you are a good sort. 
—Yours ever, 

LIONEL ALLERTON. 
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No, 4 Tzax St., Limenovsr. 


DEAR Sir,—I beg to ac- 
knowledge with thanks your 
cheque for share of salvage, 
It was far more than I ex- 
pected, and the Admty Cts have 
certainly done well by us. At 
the best, I had hoped for suf- 
fictt to rig out the nippers with 
boots and duds for the winter 
and give the missis a week or 
two off the laundry work. We 
have all been fair barmy the 
last few days. Square meals 
and a big fire, and you can’t 
hear yours! talk for the squeak- 
ing of the new boots. We are 
settling down a bit now, and I 
have put the rest of the money 
in the bank and told the old 
woman she is to burn her 
wash-tubs. Catch her: I dat 
think! With my new clothes 
I have obt4 a berth as Chief on 
board s.s. Batavia, of the Im- 
perial Line, and sail on 21st 
inst. The engines are... 
(several lines of hopeless tech- 
nicalities omitted). It was a 
lucky day for me when I 
struck the Orinoco, and luckier 
when Angus doctored my 
grog. 

On returning from voyage 
will take the lib‘ of calling on 
you in London at the address 
you gave.—Yrs. respectiy, 

JAS. WALSH, 
(Chief Engineer, s.s. Batavia). 


Postscript. (In a larger and less 

educated hand.) 

Mr MARRABLE, DEAR SIR,— 
The children and me begs to 
thank you for all your kind- 
ness to father. Father he is 
very greatful himself, but 
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would rather leave it to me 
to tell you, as he don’t like, 
Mr Marrable, sir, if you could 
only see the diffe in the chil- 
dren, espec!y little Albert, what 
was always sickly, since they 
got good boots and food inside 
them you would feel well paid 
for your kindness. I know the 
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money did not come from you, 
but it was through you we got 
it. God bless you, sir.— Yours 
respfy ’ 

Mrs MarTHA WALSH. 


P.S.—Our ninth, which has 
just come, we are taking the 
liberty to call by your name. 


BOOK THREE,—SUAVITER IN MODO. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN.—SEALED ORDERS. 


On a bright morning in 
April Hughie emerged from 
the offices of Messrs Slocum, 
Spink, and Slocum, Solicitors, 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and 
made for the Strand. 

Like most men who have 
been abroad for a long time, 
he trod the streets of London 
with an oddly mingled sen- 
sation of familiarity and 
strangeness. At one moment 
he felt that he had been liv- 
ing in London for years, at 
another he felt that he was 
exploring a new city. The 
Strand itself, save for the 
old congested stretch in the 
neighbourhood of Charing 
Cross, was almost unrecognis- 
able. Gone for ever were the 
various landmarks of his youth, 
such as the Old Gaiety and 
the Lowther Arcade. Holy- 
well Street and Wych Street, 
with their delectable environs, 
had vanished like a bad but 
interesting dream, leaving room 
for a broad and stately 
thoroughfare, in the midst of 
which the churches of St 
Mary and St Clement Danes 
split the traffic like boulders 
in a Highland spate, and the 


Law Courts acquired an un- 
familiar prominence. A new 
fairway of uncanny width and 
straightness clove its course 
to Holborn, blocked at its 
mouth by a dismal patch of 
excavated territory resembling 
nothing so much as what 
Scotsmen term a “free coup,” 
and proclaiming to all and 
sundry, by means of a gigan- 
tic notice-board, that This 
Site was To Let as a 
Whole. 

The traffic had developed too. 
There were countless motor- 
buses, which shook the earth 
and smelt to heaven; and 
taxi-cabs, which skipped like 
rams and quacked like ducks, 

But after all, though land- 
marks change their bearings 
and banks be washed away, 
the stream flows on unchanged. 
The people were the same, and 
Hughie felt comforted. The 
smell of asphalt was the same, 
and he felt uplifted. And 
when he beheld the torrents 
of traffic that converge on 
the Wellington Street cross- 
ing arrest their courses seri- 
atim and pile themselves up 
in a manner that would have 
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done credit to the waters of 
Jordan, all at the bidding of 
an imperturbable figure in a 
blue uniform, he felt that he 
was indeed home once more. 

Presently he hailed a taxi- 
cab, and whizzed along, exult- 
ing like a child with a new 
toy, to a railway station, where 
John Alexander Goble, having 
previously superintended the 
placing of his master’s luggage 
in the train (with a maximum 
of precaution on his part and 
& minimum of profit on the 
porter’s), was waiting to see 
him off. 

Hughie dismissed his retainer 
to take charge of his newly- 
acquired flat until his return, 
and having secured his seat, 
followed his invariable custom 
and went forward to view the 
engine. He noted with inter- 
est that compound locomotives 
seemed to have made little or 
no pro in the country’s 
favour, but that the prejudice 
against high - pitched boilers 
and six-coupled wheels had 
disappeared. 

He then made his way to 
the refreshment room — where 
alone, he noted, Time’s devas- 
tating hand appeared to have 
stood still—and having lunched 
frugally off something from 
under a glass dome which the 
divinity behind the counter, 
in response to a respectful in- 
quiry, brusquely described as 
“fourpence,” together with as 
much bitter beer as remained 
after the same damosel had 
slapped its containing vessel 
playfully down upon the fin- 
gers of a pimply but humor- 
ous youth who was endeavour- 
ing to tempt the appetites of 
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two wizened sardines, exposed 
for sale upon a piece of toast, 
with a hard-boiled egg from 
a neighbouring plate, returned 
to his seat in the train; where 
he was duly locked in by a 
porter, who displayed an 
amount of cheerful gratitude 
for sixpence that an American 
baggage-man would have con- 
sidered excessive at a dollar, 
Here, with a rug, pipe, and a 
quantity of illustrated papers, 
most of which had come to 
birth since he had left Eng- 
land, and all of which ap- 
peared to depend for their 
livelihood on the exploitation 
of the lighter lyric drama, 
Hughie settled himself for a 
comfortable run along the 
Thames Valley. 

This done, he took two letters 
from his pocket. One had been 
opened already. It was an 
obviously feminine production, 
and said :— 


Manors, Monday. 

DEAR HUGHIE, — We are 
all thrilled to hear that you 
are home at last. You must 
come down here at once and be 
our guest until you have looked 
round, and then you can renew 
all our acquaintances at one go. 
There are a lot of nice people 
with us just now, so come! 
You will be feeling lonely, poor 
thing, landing in this country 
after so many years, and of 
course you will miss poor Mr 
Marrable sadly. I suppose you 
have heard all about his death 
from the lawyers by this time, 
or perhaps you saw it in the 
papers two years ago. 

Mr D’Arcy is here; also 
Joan, of course. My husband, 
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too, wants to have the pleasure 
of entertaining you—that is, if 
you are prepared not to shoot 
him on sight! I don’t think, 
though, that I shall be able to 
command your regretful affec- 
tions any more. One look at 
me will be sufficient for you. 
Alas, I have two chins and 
three babies ! 

However, come down on 
Saturday, and you can size us 
all up. I suppose you know 
that Mr Marrable asked us to 
take Manors and look after 
Joan until you or he came 
home again ; so you won’t play 
the heavy landlord and evict us 
on the spot, will you ?—Yours 
ever, MILDRED LEROY. 


Hughie put this epistle away 
with a slightly sentimental 
sigh. It did not seem so very 
long since he had been organis- 
ing May Week festivities in 
Miss Mildred Freshwater’s 
honour. Now—two chins and 
three babies! Hheu, fugaces ! 

The other letter had not yet 
been opened, and Hughie broke 
the seal. The envelope looked 
blue and legal, and its contents 
consisted of several pages of 
Jimmy Marrable’s stiff upright 
handwriting. The date was 
nearly three years old. 


I am leaving England again, 
—it began,—next week, and I 
doubt very much if I shall 
ever come back. It is not in 
the breed to die in bed of 
something stuffy. The only tie 
that keeps me here is Joey, and 
she is too much occupied at 
present in collecting scalps to 
pay much attention to the old 
ruin who brought her up. In 
VOL. CLXXXVI.—NO. MCXXVI. 





about four years’ time she may 
be fit to live with again: at 
present she is not ; and I refuse 
point-blank for the time being 
to play second fiddle to any 
young cub who ever wore 
magenta socks and a pleated 
shirt. I think it quite time 
that you came home and took 
her in hand. Indeed, if you 
don’t appear on the scene with- 
in two years, I have given 
instructions that you are to be 
ferreted out and asked to do 
so. When you do return you 
will receive this letter, in which 
I am going to set down the 
manner in which I wish my 
estate to be administered on 
Joey’s behalf if I don’t come 
back. 

In the first place, I must tell 
you that Manors goes to you 
by entail, but that all the rest 
is Joey’s, and you will be her 
sole trustee and guardian. 
Lance is of age, and independ- 
ent, and I have disposed of 
things in such a way that he 
can’t possibly interfere with the 
management of Joey’s affairs. 
Secondly, I want to tell you 
something about the children 
themselves. 

I am not their father, though 
I very nearly was, and though 
every old shrew in the neigh- 
bourhood thinks I am. Their 
mother was the most beautiful 
and lovable girl I have ever 
known, and the only woman in 
the world I ever cared a rap 
for. Ours was a boy-and-girl 
idyll, though I was ten years 
her senior. I had known her 
ever since I could carry her on 
my back, and it was always a 
sort of understood thing be- 
tween us that we were to 
R 
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marry each other when the 
time came. 

Till she was nineteen and I 
twenty-nine I suppose we were 
the happiest couple under the 
broad heaven. Then she let 
down her skirt and put up her 
hair and made her début. (I 
should say that she lived alone 
with her old father, a retired 
East Indian of the time of John 
Company.) To her own sur- 
prise and my great pride—at 
first—she caused quite a sensa- 
tion, for besides her face she 
had the prettiest manners 
possible. If you want to know 
what she was like you will find 
a@ miniature of her among my 
papers. Or perhaps it would 
be simpler to look at Joey. 

But now the trouble began. 
Irene—that was her name— 
soon discovered an immense 
appetite for admiration, which 
was quite natural and excus- 
able. (One can’t blame a girl 
for making all the runs she can 
while her innings lasts: God 
knows, it is short enough!) 
But presently she could not do 
without it. She was always 
“asking for it,” as they say 
nowadays. Sometimes she 
made herself rather con- 
spicuous, and people began to 
smile at her. I ground my 
teeth, and finally, at the least 
suitable moment, I put my oar 
in. I expostulated. No, I 
didn’t expostulate: I simply 
ordered her to mend her ways, 
and generally acted the Grand 
Turk and proud proprietor 
rolled into one. My word, 
Hughie, she was furious! 
There had never been any 
definite engagement between 
us, and she opened her defence 
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by saying so, pat. It happened 
at a ball, where she had been 
making herself rather notice- 
able with a seedy ruffian—half 
actor, half poet—called Gaymer, 
against whom I had been fool 
enough to warn her. She in- 
formed me that she was her 
own mistress, and that I was 
an officious busybody. If I 
had had the sense to tell her 
there and then that I loved her 
more than all the world, and 
that I was jealous of the very 
ground she walked on—let 
alone the people she spoke to— 
she would have melted at once, 
I swear; for she was as im- 
pulsive and generous as a child, 
and she loved me too, I know. 
If I had even lost my temper 
and called her a brazen hussy, 
she would have forgiven me 
in time: a woman regards a 
remark like that as a sort of 
compliment. But—I smiled 
indulgently, shrugged my 
shoulders, and said that she 
would look at these things 
differently when she was older. 
That did it. Apparently 
there is only one crime in this 
world more heinous than tell- 
ing an old woman that she is 
old, and that is to tell a young 
woman that she is young. 
Irene got straight up and left 
me sitting, and went home 
without ever looking in my 
direction again that night. 
Next day I called at her 
father’s house to make my 
peace. I was prepared to 
admit that I had been an 
irritating young cub, and eat 
humble pie generally. But I 
was too late. She was gone! 
She had bolted, in some wild 
fit of pique or sentimentalism, 
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with that long-haired exponent 
of Byronism-and-water, Lance 
Gaymer, and had married him 
at a Registry Office that very 
morning. Probably she had 
fallen in with his proposals at 
the ball—after her interview 
with me. 

Well, Hughie, I would rather 
pass over the next few years. 
I cut her out of my scheme of 
things as completely as I could, 
and went on my way. For- 
tunately you began to engage 
my attention about that time, 
and I rubbed along somehow, 
and finally developed into the 
fine old crusty fogey that you 
know me to be. 

Ten years later I heard from 
her. She sent for me. I had 
never known where she was, 
nor tried to find out. But I 
did not expect to find her 
where I did. She was in a 
miserable dingy house in 
Bloomsbury — dying, Hughie! 
Her ruffianly husband had left 
her after her second baby was 
born—our Joey, that is—and 
her old father had been dead 
eight years. She had not a 
friend in the world, and yet 
she would not turn to me till 
it was too late. Pride, pride, 
pride! For some years she 
had been struggling on with a 
little money her father had left 
her and which her husband 
had not been able to get hold 
of, and she had also taken in 
lodgers. Lodgers,Hughie! It 
was only when she realised 
that she was going out for 
good that the thought of the 
kiddies’ future began to 
frighten her, and she sent 
for me—at last! 

I was with her during most 








of the remaining three months 
of her life, to the scandalisa- 
tion of virtuous Bloomsbury. I 
wanted to bring her to Manors, 
which she had often visited in 
her childhood, but she said she 
preferred to die in London; 
and as she was obviously going 
to die somewhere pretty soon, 
I did not press the point. 
During that time we lived a 
life of almost perfect happi- 
ness; and when she finally 
slipped away, quite peacefully 
—poor child! she was barely 
thirty-two—and I took the 
youngsters home with me, the 
long waste of years behind us 
seemed almost as though it 
never had been, so completely 
had the recollection of it been 
wiped out by the intervening 
three months. Love can work 
marvels, Hughie, even though 
it come to a man at the very 
last. 

I may add that during the 
closing weeks of her life I had 
the supreme satisfaction of 
marrying her, as we received un- 
deniable proof that her accursed 
husband had died in South 
America. This gives me a sort 
of additional hold over Joey, 
though I have never mentioned 
it to her; nor do I think it 
necessary, for I had rather that 
her attachment to me remained 
a purely sentimental one, for 
the present at any rate. 

And now, as regards the 
future. As I said at the be- 
ginning of this letter, I don’t 
know whether I shall ever 
come back from this trip. If 
I don’t, well and good; Joey 
can take my money. If I do, 
Iam afraid I must request the 
use of it for myself for a little 
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while longer. However, you 
will naturally want me to fix 
some sort of time-limit, and 
the question has been occu- 
pying my attention a good 
deal. My original idea was 
to make a kind of provisional 
will, leaving all my property 
to Joey and entitling her to 
come into possession auto- 
matically in the event of my 
not returning within five years; 
but the lawyers tell me this 
arrangement won’t work, as I 
have to be pukka dead before 
they can shell out. So I have 
fixed it this way. For the 
present Joey will want nothing 
but her daily bread and her 
fallals and a roof to sleep 
under, as her so-called educa- 
tion is now completed. I have 
therefore let Manors to the 
Leroys, on the understanding 
that the child is to live there 
with them for the present. 
(Not that they required much 
persuasion.) She is eighteen 
at the time of writing this 
letter. 

Further, I have realised prac- 
tically all my personal estate, 
and placed the cash to your 
credit (on Joey’s behalf) at the 
Law Courts Branch of the 
Home Counties Bank. When 
you come home, which I hope 
will be soon, I want you to 
take this money and administer 
it for her benefit. The rest of 
my property—nothing to speak 
of in comparison—is set down 
and duly disposed of in my 
will (which I have left in the 
hands of Slocum, Spink, and 
Slocum, Lincoln’s Inn Fields), 
and cannot be touched until 
my death is authenticated. I 
have made you Joey’s sole 
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trustee and guardian, and you 
wi.l enter upon your duties as 
soon as you get home. She is 
not to come of age, financially 
speaking, until she is twenty- 
four. 

That’s all, I think. Good 
luck to you in life, Hughie! 
I can’t, I fear, take my stand 
on the pinnacle of a success- 
ful career and shout down 
advice to you on your way up, 
neither will I presume to coun- 
sel you as to your future. My 
only piece of advice to you is 
not to expect much in this 
world, and then you won’t be 
disappointed. Roughly speak- 
ing, there are only three things 
in life that matter — health, 
money, and friends. A woman 
once told me.that the recipe 
for perfect happiness is a million 
pounds and a good digestion. 
The latter, I admit, is indis- 
pensable. Well, you have it: 
the Marrable interior is dys- 
pepsia proof. The million 
pounds you have not got, and 
you don’t want them. Wealth, 
after all, is a purely relative 
affair. You can measure it 
either by the greatness of what 
you have or the smallness of 
what you want. All that a 
man needs is enough of the 
first to ensure his getting the 
second, and I am inclined to 
think that in your case this 
should not be a matter of much 
difficulty. 

Besides, it is in the small 
needs of life that money really 
counts. The yacht, the house 
in town, the grouse moor—who 
wants’em? But the cab home 
in the rain; the occasional 
bottle of Pommery ; the couple 
of stalls when an old friend 
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looks you up, or the furtive 
and sympathetic fiver when his 
widow does,—these are the 
things that make money really 
worth having. Besides, the 
greatest joys are those you 
have to save up for, so a 
millionaire can never know 
them. 

As for friends — well, there 


are two classes, men and 
women. Men I need not 
trouble you about. If you 


haven’t acquired the knack of 
handling them during the last 
ten years you never will, and 
are no Marrable. Women? I 
give it up! You can’t stand- 
ardise them. Men are fairly 
normal as a class. If you deal 
straight with a man he will 
realise and appreciate the fact, 
and though he may not re- 
spond by dealing straight with 
you, he will at any rate recog- 
nise you for what you are—a 
white man. But you can’t 
depend on a woman to do that. 
They are far stronger in their 
likes and dislikes than we are, 
and are hopelessly capricious 
into the bargain. My general 
experience— and it has been 
wider than you might think— 
has been that, once a woman 
takes a fancy to you, you may 
run counter to every canon of 
honesty, sobriety, and common 
decency, and she will cleave to 
you—probably, I fancy, be- 
cause you arouse all the pro- 
tective maternal instinct in 
her. On the other hand, once 


you get into her bad books—it 
may be because you deserve it, 
but as often as not it is be- 
cause you have the wrong- 
coloured hair or once trod on 
her skirt in a waltz—nothing 
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that you can do will prevent 
her shuddering at the very 
mention of your name. Per- 
haps, from the point of view 
of the greatest good of the 
greatest number, a woman’s 
method of sizing up the male 
sex is the best possible, but 
it comes hard on well-mean- 
ing but heavy-handed men 
like us. 

We Marrables have always 
been men’s men, although we 
have the profoundest reverence 
for women. (Perhaps that is 
the reason: a woman never 
wants you to reverence women; 
she wants you to reverence 
her.) What sticks in our 
throats is the enormous 
amount of make-believe and 
shilly-shallying that has to go 
on between the sexes before 
any definite business can be 
accomplished. Whenever I see 
a Marrable in a drawing-room, 
sitting on the edge of a chair 
and balancing a teacup, I 
always know exactly what he 
is there for, and I also know 
that he is dumbly resisting 
man’s primitive instinct to pick 
up the right girl and run. 
When that feat, or its equi- 
valent, has been acvomplished, 
all is well: I have never known 
a Marrable who was not a 
complete success as a husband. 
But they are bad starters. 

Your father was an excep- 
tion. He had the good luck to 
meet a girl who knew a man 
when she saw one, and was 
willing to accept the will for 
the deed when she found him 
unable to express articulately 
what she would have loved to 
hear. By a further stroke of 
good luck her parents objected 
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to him, so he had a compara- 
tive walk-over. 

And therefore, Hughie, I 
counsel you to escape all future 
unhappiness by marrying Joey 
as soon as you get home—a 
consummation to which, as 
you will probably have gath- 
ered by this time, the whole of 
these laboured and transparent 
testamentary dispositions of 
mine are directed. I have left 
the child entirely in your hands, 
Marry her as quickly as you 
can, and then I shall know for 
certain, whatever my state of 
existence at the time, that the 
two people whom I care for 
most on earth are both booked 
for a life of perfect happiness. 
I could not wish a man a 
sweeter wife or a woman a 
better husband. 

Forgive my clumsy methods, 
but you know I mean well.— 
Yours, 

JAMES MARRABLE. 


Hughie folded up this char- 
acteristic document and put it 
carefully back in his pocket. 
Then he lit his pipe and re- 
flected. 

He did not altogether agree 
.with the tone of his uncle’s 
letter, but he knew in his heart 
that it contained a good deal 
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of truth. He was ready to 
marry and settle down, but 
like most of his race he con- 
templated the preliminary re- 
connoitring, the manceuvrin 

for position, and the elaborate 
enveloping movements which 
seem inseparable from a modern 
matrimonial engagement, with 
something akin to terror. At 
the same time, it seemed a 
tame thing to come home and 
marry a bread-and-butter miss 
out of the schoolroom to 
gratify the shade of a departed 
relative. 

The train slowed down. 
They were approaching Mid- 
field Junction, where he must 
change. Hughie took his feet 
down from the opposite cush- 
ions and knocked the ashes out 
of his pipe. 

“We'll see,” he said. “I 
must have a look at Joey first. 
Pretty children so often grow 
up plain. Perhaps it would 
be simplest to marry her, but 
there’s no hurry. I’m home 
for a rest, and I’m not going 
to bother myself. I have 
roughed it for nine years. 
Now I’m _ going to settle 
down and have an easy time 
of it.” 

He was never more mistaken 
in his life. 


CHAPTER TWELVE.—A CHANGE OF ATMOSPHERE. 


Miss Joan Gaymer sat in a 
Windsor chair on the landing 
outside the bathroom door at 
Manors. It was half- past 
eight in the morning—an hour 
when traffic outside bathroom 
doors is apt to be congested. 
Miss Gaymer was wrapped 





in a bluish-grey kimono, which, 
whether by accident or design 
—I fear there is very little 
doubt about it, really—exactly 
matched the colour of her eyes. 
At the same time it failed to 
conceal the fact — horresco 
referens—that she was still 
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attired in what American 
haberdashers call ‘“ slumber- 
wear.” Her slim bare feet 
were encased in red slippers, 
one of which dangled precari- 
ously from her right big toe, 
and her hair hung down her 
back in two tightly screwed 
but not unbecoming pigtails. 
At present she was engaged in 
a heated altercation with two 
gentlemen for right of entry 
into the bathroom. 

The only excuse that I can 
offer for her conduct is that, 
although she was _ nearly 
twenty-one, in her present 
setting she looked about four- 
teen. . 

The gentlemen, who wore 
large hairy dressing - gowns, 
with towels swathed round 
their necks and mighty sponges 
in their hands, did not, it must 
be confessed, show to such ad- 
vantage as their opponent. 
They were distinctly tousled 
and gummy in appearance, and 
their wits, as is usual with the 
male sex early in the morning, 
were in no condition for rapier 
work. They had both been 
patiently awaiting their turn 
for the bath when Joan arrived, 
and tLey were now listening in 
helpless indignation to a per- 
emptory order to return to 
their rooms and stay there till 
sent for, and not to molest an 
unprotected female on her way 
to her ablutions. 

“But look here, Joey,” said 
one—he was a pleasant - faced 
youth of about nineteen—“ we 
were both here before you; and 
you know we arranged last 
night that you were to come 
at twenty past——” 

‘“* Binks,” commanded the 
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offender in the Windsor chair, 
“go straight back to your bed- 
room and don’t argue with me. 
If you are good I'll give your 
door a tap on my way back.” 
But Binks was in no mood 
for compromise, and further- 
more wanted his breakfast. 
“Tt’s not playing the game,” 
he grumbled ; “I was here first, 
Cherub was second——” 


“ Who isn’t playing the 
game?” flashed out Miss 
Gaymer. “Have you shaved, 
Binks?” 

Binks, taken in flank, ad- 
mitted the impeachment,— 


which, it may be mentioned, 
was self-evident. ‘‘You haven’t, 
either,” was the best retort he 
could make. 

“No, but I’ve brushed my 
teeth,” said the ever - ready 
Miss Gaymer. 

“Well,” pursued Binks des- 
perately, “you haven’t done 
your hair.” 

“My lad,” replied his op- 
ponent frankly, “if you were 
@ woman and had to put 
things on over your head, 
you wouldn’t have done your 
hair either.” 

Binks, utterly demoralised, 
fell out of the fighting line. 

“Joey, I've shaved,” mur- 
mured the second gentleman 
in a deprecating voice. 

Miss Gaymer turned a sur- 
prised eye upon him. 

“Why, Cherub, dear?” she 
inquired. 

“Cherub,” who was still of 
an age to be exceedingly sen- 
sitive on the subject of his 
manly growth, blushed deeply 
and subsided. But his com- 
panion was made of sterner 
stuff. 
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“Come along, Cherub!” he 
said. ‘“ Let’s run her into her 
bedroom and lock her in until 
we've bathed. Hang it! It’s 
the third time she’s done it 
this week.” 

“Lay one finger on me, 
children,” proclaimed Miss 
Gaymer, “and I'll never speak 
to either of you again!” 

She made ready for battle 
by twining her feet in and 
out of the legs of the Windsor 
chair, and sat brandishing a 
loofah, the picture of outraged 
propriety. 

Her heartless opponents ad- 
vanced to the attack, and 
seizing the arms of the chair 
bore it swiftly, occupant and 
all, down the passage. Joan, 
utterly unprepared for these 
tactics, was at first too taken 
aback to do anything but 
shriek and wield the loofah ; 
but shortly recovering her 
presence of mind, she slipped 
off the seat and, doubling 
round her bearers, who were 
hampered by the chair, scam- 
pered back towards the bath- 
room — only to run heavily 
into the arms of an unyield- 
ing, sunburned, and highly 
embarrassed gentleman, who 
had been standing nervously 
on the other side of the door 
of that apartment for the last 
five minutes, awaiting an op- 
portunity to escape, and had 
suddenly emerged therefrom on 
a dash to his bedroom, under 
the perfectly correct impres- 
sion that it was a case of 
now or never. 

“Oh, I beg your—why, it’s 
Hughie!” cried Joan. “Yes, 
it really is!” 

They recoiled, and stood sur- 
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veying each other. It was 
their first meeting. Hughie, 
owing to a breakdown on 
the branch line, had arrived 
late the night before, after 
the ladies had gone to bed. 
Joan and he had not set eyes 
on each other for nine years. 

Miss Gaymer recovered her 
equanimity first. 

“You're not a bit changed, 
Hughie,” she observed with 
a disarming smile. “A little 
browner—that’s all. Am I?” 

Hughie did not answer for 
a moment. He was genuinely 
astonished at what he had just 
seen, and not a little shocked. 
Where young girls are con- 
cerned there is no greater 
stickler for propriety than your 
man of the world; and this 
sudden instance of the latter- 
day camaraderie of young men 
and maidens had rather taken 
Hughie’s breath away. He 
felt almost as fluttered as an 
early Victorian matron. Sud- 
denly he realised that he had 
been asked a question. 

“Changed?” he said halt- 
ingly. ‘‘ Well, it’s rather hard 
to say, until—until——” 

“Until I’ve got my hair up 
and more clothes on?” sug- 
gested Miss Gaymer. “ Per- 
haps youre right. Still, I 
look rather nice, don’t you 
think?” she added modestly, 
preening herself in the kimono. 
“However, you'll see me at 
breakfast. Meanwhile I want 
you to hold those two boys 
back while I get into the 
bathroom. Ta-ta, dears!” 

And with an airy wave of 
her hand to the unwashed 
and discomfited firm of Dicky 
and Cherub, who stood grin- 
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ning sheepishly in the back- 
ground, Hughie’s ward slipped 
under her guardian’s arm and 
disappeared into the bath- 
room, with a swish of cer- 
ulean drapery and a triumph- 
ant banging of the door. 

Half an hour later Hughie 
descended to breakfast, there 
to be greeted by his host, 
Jack Leroy, a retired warrior 
of thirty-eight, of comfortable 
exterior and incurable laziness, 
and his wife, the one-time 
render of MHughie’s _heart- 
strings im the person of Miss 
Mildred Freshwater. Another 
old friend was the Reverend 
Montague D’Arcy, whom we 
last saw dancing the Cachuca 
by the waters of the Cam. 
Here he was, a trifle more 


rotund and wearing Archi- 
diaconal gaiters, but still the 
twinkling-eyed D’Arcy of old. 
One or two other guests were 


seated at the table, but as 
yet there was no sign of Joey. 
When she did appear, it was 
in a riding-habit; and after a 
hearty meal, in no way ac- 
celerated by urgent and out- 
spoken messages from the 
front door, where her swains 
were smoking the pipe of 
patience, she dashed off in a 
manner which caused most of 
those who were over-eating 
themselves round the table to 
refer enviously to the digestive 
equipment of the young, and 
left Hughie to be entertained 
by his host and hostess. 
“You'll find her a queer 
handful, Hughie,” said Mrs 
Leroy, as she sat placidly em- 
broidering an infantine gar- 
ment in the morning sun on 
the verandah,—in the corner 
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of which the current issues of 
The Spectator and Sporting 
Life, fully unfurled, together 
with two pairs of perpendicular 
boot-soles and a cloud of cigar- 
smoke, proclaimed the fact that 
the Army and the Church were 
taking their ease together,— 
“but I want you to remember 
all the time that she is sound. 
You'll be tempted to disbelieve 
that over and over again, but 
don’t! She has been utterly 
spoiled by everybody, and you 
must give her time to find 
her level again. Left to her- 
self, she would be as good as 
gold. I don’t say she wouldn’t 
do something rather outré now 
and then from sheer animal 
spirits, but that doesn’t count. 
She’s young, of course, so she 
can’t—she can’t—you know 
what I mean?” 

“Stand corn,” remarked a 
voice from behind the Sporting 
Life. 

“Thank you, dear: that’s 
just it. You see, Hughie, men 
egg her on—they’re all alike: 
Jack and Mr D’Arecy are as 
bad as any—and she gets ex- 
cited and carried away, and 
occasionally she does some- 
thing stupid and conspicuous. 
Five minutes later she is bit- 
terly ashamed, and comes and 
cries her heart out to me. 
People know nothing about 
that, of course: all they do 
know is that she did the stupid 
thing, and they call her a for- 
ward little cat and a detestable 
imp. Don’t you believe them, 
Hughie! 

‘Then you'll find her ab- 
surdly impulsive and generous: 
you could have the clothes off 
her back if you wanted them. 
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The other day she came home 
in floods of tears because of a 
story which a beggar-woman 
with a baby had told her. It 
was the usual sort of story, 
but it was quite enough for 
Joey. She had carried the 
baby herself for about two 
miles, and given the mother 
all the money she had, and 
made her promise faithfully to 
come and see me nextday. Of 
course the woman never turned 
up, and Joey’s blouse had to be 
burned—oh, that baby !—but 
that sort of thing doesn’t alter 
her faith in human nature. 

“And she stands the great 
test, Hughie. She hasn’t got 
one set of manners when men 
are about and another when 
they are not. But she’s a 
kittle creature. You must be 
tender with her, and ig 

‘Run her on the snaffle, old 
man—what?” corroborated the 
Sporting Life. 

Hughie blew through his pipe 
meditatively. 

“Seems to me, Mrs Leroy,” 
he said at length, “that I’m 
in for a pretty thick time. Do 
you think she’s at all likely to 
take to my present methods, or 
must I learn some new tricks? 
Afraid I’m not much of a lady’s 
man. Still, Joey and I used to 
be great friends, once. Won't 
that count for something?” 

“I’m not sure,” said Mrs 
Leroy. “You know how the 
young loathe being thought 
young, or reminded of their 
youth? Joey is just in that 
frame of mind at present. 
Because you were a boy of 
twenty-one when she was a 
child of twelve she may darkly 
suspect you of desiring to con- 
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tinue on the footing of those 
days. Don’t do that, for 
mercy’s sake! For all prac- 
tical purposes you are much 
nearer to each other in age 
than you were——” 

A chuckle _reverberated 
through the peaceful veran- 
dah, and The Spectator and 
Sporting Life converged for 
a moment as if to share a 
confidence. 

“ Jack,” inquired Mrs Leroy 
sternly, “what were you saying 
to Mr D’Arcy just now?” 

“ Nothin’, dear,’’ said a meek 
voice. 

“Mr D’Arcy, what was he 
saying to you?” 

Mr D’Arcy took in a reef 
in The Spectator and replied 
suavely— 

“He made use of a sporting 
expression, dear lady, with re- 
gard to your plans for our 
friend Marrable’s future, which 
I was happily unable to under- 
stand.” 

“ Jack,” said Mrs Leroy in 
warning tones, “people who 
put their oar in uninvited get 
taken out for afternoon calls— 
in the brougham, with both 
windows up!” 

The Sporting Life was 
promptly expanded to its full 
extent, and silence reigned 
again. Presently Mrs Leroy 
observed cheerfully— 

“By the way, Hughie, you 
are home just in time for a 
dance—the Hunt Ball.” 

Hollow groans burst from 
behind the newspapers. 

“Oh, look here!” said Hughie 
frankly. “I mean—not really?” 

“Yes: I promised Nina 
Fludyer to back her up and 
bring a "bus-load of people. 
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Why don’t you want 
come?” 

“Well, for one thing I have 
only danced twice since I went 
down from Cambridge. One 


to 


time was at a Viceregal recep- . 


tion in Calcutta, and the other 
was in Montmartre — under 
less formal conditions. T’ll 
tell you what—you and your 
house-party go to the ball and 
enjoy yourselves, and your 
husband and I will keep each 
other company here—eh ?” 

Captain Leroy put down his 
paper and said, “Good scheme!” 
in the loyal but mournful tones 
of one who realises that it is a 
forlorn hope, but that one might 
as well have a shot for it. “In 
fact, dear,” he continued des- 
perately, “I was thinkin’ of 
takin’ Marrable out that very 
night to lie out for poachers. 
Old Gannet was tellin’ me that 
the North Wood—-that is——” 
He observed his wife’s wither- 
ing eye, and became suddenly 
interested in the advertise- 
ments on the back page of his 
periodical. 

“‘ Jack,” said Mrs Leroy in 
a tone of finality, “on Tuesday 
night you put on your best bib 
and tucker and come with us 
—that’s flat.” 

“ All right, m’ dear,” replied 
her husband in a voice which 
said to Hughie, “I was afraid 
it wouldn’t work, old man!” 

“And why don’t you want 
to come, Hughie?” continued 
Mrs Leroy, suddenly turning 
on her guest. 

“ Well, Iam not cut out for 
balls,” said Hughie. “Prefer 
the open air, somehow,” 

“Tf open air is all you want,” 
remarked Mrs Leroy grimly, 
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“the Town Hall at Midfield is 
the draughtiest building in the 
county.” 

“ Balls are dull affairs,” urged 
the faithful but misguided 
Leroy, “compared with the 
excitement and — er — sus- 
pense——”’ 

“Tf you want excitement and 
suspense,” replied the inexor- 
able Mrs Leroy, “dance the 
Lancers with Lady Fludyer— 
fifteen stone of imperfectly bal- 
anced blancmange !” 

“And just a 
risk x 

“Risk? My dear boy, try 
the Ball Committee’s cham- 
pagne!” 

Captain Leroy, defeated at 
all points, once more subsided ; 
but D’Arcy took up the argu- 
ment. 

“ Joking apart, Mrs Leroy,” 
he said, ‘‘it’s an awful thing to 
be a supernumerary man at a 
dance in the country. You 
crawl in at the tail of your 
party, and shake hands with 
the governess, under the im- 
pression that she is your host- 
ess. You are introduced to a 
girl, and book a dance. You 
don’t catch her name, so you 
write down ‘Red hair and bird 
of paradise’ on your pro- 
gramme, and leave her. Of 
course you know nobody; so, 
after booking a few more wall- 
flowers, you still find a good 
deal of time at your disposal. 
You can always tell a male 
wallflower. Women can usually 
brazen it out: they put on an 
air which implies that they 
have refused countless offers, 
and are sitting on a hard bench 
because they like it.” 

“They can’t deceive the 
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other women, though, 
Mrs Leroy. 

“ Still,” agreed Hughie, “ they 
impose on men all right. 
But, as D’Arcy says, a male 
wallflower is hopeless. He 
looks miserable, and either 
mopes in a corner like a new 
boy at school, or else reads 
away at his programme and 
peers about for a partner who 
isn’t on it.” 

“Why not try the smoking- 
room ?” 

“The smokin’-room,” inter- 
polated Leroy, “is all right for 
the regular Philistine. But if 
I go there, I find it in posses- 
sion of a bilious octogenarian 
and a retired Major-General. 
They are sittin’ in front of the 
fire with a cigar apiece. They 
glare at me when I come in, 
and then go on buckin’ to each 
other. Presently they stop, 
and one says: ‘I suppose you 
are not a dancin’ man, sir,’ in 
a way which implies that he 
doesn’t know what the devil 
young men are comin’ to now- 
adays. And by this time I’m 
so ashamed of myself that I 
simply bolt out of the room, 
with some yarn about a brief 
rest between two dances, and 
go and sit among the hats and 
coats in the cloak-room until it 
is time to go and hunt up the 
next freak on my programme. 
Rotten job, I call it!” 

Mrs Leroy surveyed the 
three orators with an air of 
serene amusement. 

“T have roused a storm,” she 
said. “But you are ceming on 
Tuesday —all three! Now, 





” 


said 


Hughie, I know Jack is dying 
to take you round the stables 
and plantations. 


When you 
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have smacked all the horses’ 
backs and taken the pheasants’ 
temperatures, comein. I want 
to introduce you to my off- 
spring. You are fond of 
children, I know.” 

“T know I shall be fond of 
yours, Mildred,” said Hughie. 

“Thank you—that’s nicely 
put. But they really are 
rather pets, though I say it 
who shouldu’t.” 

“Rum little beggars,” mused 
the male parent. “Bite your 
head off if they see you havin’ 
a sherry and bitters before 
dinner. Got a sort of religious 
maniac of a nurse,” he ex- 
plained. 

“She’s a queer old thing,” 
said Mrs Leroy, “but such a 
good nurse that her weaknesses 
don’t mattermuch. Thechild- 
ren are never sick or sorry— 
wait till I tap wood! your head 
will do, Jack—and simply love 
her.” 

‘“‘T was pleased to learn from 
their own lips,” remarked 
D’Arcy, “that they have been 
enthusiastic teetotalers from 
birth, and are both ardent 
supporters of Foreign Mis- 
sions.” 

‘“‘And the baby?” inquired 
Hughie. 

“Too young,” replied Leroy ; 
“but that doesn’t excuse the 
poor little sinner from havin’ 
to wear a blue ribbon.” 

In the joy of roaming round 
the familiar plantations and 
stables Hughie allowed the 
existence of Mildred Leroy’s 
offspring to fade from his mem- 
ory; and it was not until the 
party gathered for luncheon 
that he was reminded of the 
introduction in store for him. 
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The assembled company con- 
sisted of the host and hostess, 
D’Arcy, Hughie, Joan, and 
the young gentleman previously 
referred to as “Cherub.” The 
others had departed on a sail- 
ing expedition. Joan had de- 
clined to go, alleging that she 
must stay at home and enter- 
tain her “keeper,” as she had 
now christened Hughie; and 
Cherub had speciously pled a 
tendency to mal de mer and 
remained at home to steal a 
march on his rivals. 

The party was completed by 
two chubby infants of seven 
and five, in large pinafores and 
short white socks, who were 
presented to Brevet- Uncle 
Hughie as Theodora and Hilde- 
gard, though Hughie discovered 
after a brief experience of their 
society that they answered 
without resentment and much 
more spontaneity to the appel- 
lations of Duckles and Stodger 
respectively. 

They were deposited — it 
seems the right word—in the 
dining-room by an austere and 
elderly female, and took their 
places one on each side of 
their mother, and sat, like two 
well-bred little owlets, taking 
stock of their new uncle, 
Presently their vigilance re- 
laxed. It is a truism that 
teetotalers are hearty eaters, 
and the consumption of what 
was placed before them soon 
occupied the attention of Mes- 
dames Duckles and Stodger to 
the exclusion of all else, the 
latter exhibiting a particu- 
larly praiseworthy attention 
to duty. 

At the end of the meal the 
numbers of the company were 
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augumented by the arrival of 
John Marrable Leroy, aged 
two years—an infant whose 
apoplectic countenance sadly 
belied the small piece of blue 
ribbon inserted in his bib. 
Having taken his seat in his 
mother’s lap he proceeded, after 
the manner of babies, to give 
his celebrated entertainment. 
For the benefit of the company 
he obligingly identified various 
articles upon the table, and 
then proceeded to give an ex- 
position (assisted by manual 
contortions) of the exact 
whereabouts of the Church, 
the Steeple, the Door, and the 
People. After this, without 
warning or apology, he de- 
posited a nude foot in his 
mother’s plate, having in some 
mysterious manner got rid of 
his shoe and sock under the 
table; and was proceeding to 
enumerate the respective mar- 
keting experiences of a family 
of little pigs, when his mother, 
deciding that it was high time 
this séance came to an end, 
called upon him to say grace 
on behalf of the company. 

John Marrable Leroy reluct- 
antly ceased fingering his toes, 
and twisted himself into a state 
of devotional rigidity. He then 
closed his eyes, folded his hands, 
and breathed stertorously. All 
waited with devoutly bowed 
heads for his benediction. 

“T’ank God—” began Master 
Leroy at length. 

There was another tense 


use. 

“T’ank God—” repeated the 
infant despondently. 

Another hiatus. 

“<« For’—dearest,” prompted 
his mother. 
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A smile of intense relief 
illuminated the supplicants’ 
troubled countenance. 

“__ Five, Six, Seven, Hight, 
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Nine, Ten!” he gabbled 
cheerfully ; and the meeting 
broke up in unseemly con- 
fusion. 


II, 


It was a hot afternoon, and 
Hughie, who as yet was far 
from getting tired of doing 
nothing, was well content to 
sprawl in a basket-chair under 
@ great copper-beech and watch 
the others play croquet. 

Presently Joan, swinging a 
mallet, came and sat on the 
grass beside him. 

“Well, Hughie?” she be- 
gan, regarding her comptroller 
rather quizzically. 

“Well, Joey?” 

Then they both laughed, or 
rather chuckled. The curious 
part about it was that while 
Hughie laughed “Ha, ha!” 
deep down, Joey did the same. 
Tee-heeing and high-pitched 
feminine shrieking were beyond 
her compass. She was the 
Joey of old, with the same 
gruff voice, though she had 
got over her difficulty with 
the r’s and |’s. 

“Tt seems rummy,” observed 
Miss Gaymer reflectively, “ my 
being put in your charge like 
the guard of a train. Do you 
expect me to obey you?” 

“Yes,” said Hughie. He 
felt he was missing an op- 
portunity of saying something 
bright and striking, but “ Yes” 
was the only word he could 
think of besides “ No.” 

“Oh!” replied Miss Gaymer 
enigmatically. 

“Don’t you intend to?” in- 
quired Hughie. 


“Well, it depends on what 
you tell me to do. If it was 
anything that didn’t matter 
much I might do it, sometimes, 
just to save your face. But as 
a rule I shouldn’t.” 

“Oh!” said Hughie, in his 
turn. 

“TI may as well tell you at 
once,” continued the lady, “the 
things that it’s no use scolding 
me about. First of all, I al- 
ways choose my own friends, 
and never take recommenda- 
tions or warnings from any- 
body. Then, you mustn’t in- 
terfere with my dancing or 
sailing or riding, because I love 
them better than anything in 
the world. Then, you mustn’t 
try to prevent my reading 
books and seeing plays that 
you think are bad for me, 
because that sort of thing is 
simply not done nowadays. 
And of course you mustn’t call 
me extravagant if I dress nicely. 
Also, you mustn’t expect me to 
go in for good works, because I 
hate curates. And don’t give 
me advice, because I loathe it. 
On the other hand, it may 
comfort you to know—it does 
most men, for some reason— 
that I don’t want a vote and I 
don’t smoke cigarettes. Oh, 
the poor little mite!” 

She was on her feet and 
across the lawn in a flash, to 
where the obese Stodger, pros- 
trate upon a half-buried tree- 
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root, was proclaiming to the 
heavens the sorrow of a sudden 
transition from the perpen- 
dicular to the horizontal. She 
comforted the child with whole- 
hearted tenderness, and after 
taking her turn in the game of 
croquet, returned to Hughie 
and sat down beside him again. 

“ Well—what do you think 
of me?” she inquired suddenly. 

Hughie regarded her in- 
tently. 

“T don’t know yet,” he said. 
‘“‘T want to see a little more of 
you.” 

“Most people,” said Miss 
Gaymer with dignity, “make 
up their minds about me at 
once.” 

“T won't do that,” said 
Hughie. “It wouldn’t be 
quite fair.” 

Joan pondered this retort, 
and finally flushed like a child. 

“That means that you have 
taken a dislike to me,” she said 
indignantly. 

“T didn’t mean it that way,” 
said Hughie, much distressed 
—“really !” 

“ Anyhow, it means that you 
haven’t made up your mind 
about me,” persisted Joan. 

“That is true,” admitted 
Hughie, who was no hand at 
fencing. 

“ Well, do it soon,” said Miss 
Gaymer. “I’m not accustomed 
to being put on trial. I may 
mention to you,” she added 
complacently, “that I am con- 
sidered a great success. Do 
you know what Jacky Penn 
told me?” 

“No; what?” inquired 
Hughie perfunctorily. He was 
beginning to understand the 
inwardness of Mildred Leroy’s 
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warning that the girl beside 
him had not yet found her feet. 

“He told me,” said Joan, 
with an unaffected sigh of 
pleasure, “that the men here 
all call me ‘The Toast.’ What 
do you say to that?” 

“A Toast,” said Hughie 
rather heavily, “is usually ‘an 
excuse for a glass.’ I shouldn’t 
like to think of you merely as 
that, Joey.” 

Miss Gaymer eyed her 
guardian with undisguised ex- 
asperation. 

“ Hughie, you have got fear- 
fully old-maidish in the last 
nine years,” she said. ‘“ Where 
have you been? In any decent 
society ?” 

“Sometimes; but not often. 
Not what you would call decent 
society, Joey.” 

“Well,” remarked Miss Gay- 
mer, turning her opponent’s 
flank with characteristic readi- 
ness, “whatever it was, it 
wasn’t very particular about 
clothes. Hughie, your get-up 
is perfectly tragic. If you are 
going to be my keeper you 
will have to begin by dressing 
decently. I don’t know who 
your tailor is, but — Che-e- 
erub!” 

“What ho!” came from the 
croquet-lawn. 

“Come here, at once.” 

Cherub obediently put down 
his mallet and approached. 
Having arrived, he halted and 
stood to attention. 

“Cherub,” commanded Miss 
Gaymer, “turn round and 
round till I tell you to stop, 
and let Mr Marrable see your 
clothes.” 

Much flattered, Cherub ro- 
tated serenely on his axis for 
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the benefit of the untutored 
Marrable, while Miss Gaymer 
ran over his points. 

“Must I have a waist?” 
inquired Hughie meekly. 

“Yes —if you’ve got one,” 
replied Joan, surveying her 
guardian’s amorphous shoot- 
ing-jacket doubtfully. 

“ And purple socks?” 

“Green will do, old man,” 
remarked the mannequin un- 
expectedly. 

“Cherub, keep quiet!” said 
the coutumiére. “You have 
absolutely nothing whatever 
to recommend you but your 
clothes, so don’t spoil it by 
babbling. There, Hughie! 
That is the sort of thing. You 
must go up to town next week 
and order some. Run away, 
Cherub! Now, another thing, 
Hughie. Look at your hands. 
They’re like a coal-heaver’s, 
except that they’re clean. 
Can’t you get them attended 
to?” 

Hughie surveyed his hands 
in a reminiscent fashion. They 
were serviceable members, and 
had pulled their owner through 
many rough places. At present 
the palms bore the mark of the 
Orinoco’s coal-shovels, and there 
was a great scar on one wrist 
where Hughie had incautiously 
touched a red-hot bearing. 
There was also an incision in 
the middle knuckle of the right 
hand, caused by the impact of 
Mr Gates’s front teeth on an 
historic occasion. There were 
other and older marks, and 
most of them had some inter- 
esting story attached to them. 
But of course Joan did not 
know this. To her they were 
large, unsightly, un-manicured 
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hands—only that and nothing 
more. Hughie sighed. All his 
old assets seemed to have be- 
come liabilities, somehow. 

“Aren’t they a_ scandal, 
Hughie?” Joan repeated. 

“T suppose they are, Joey,” 
said Hughie, coming out of his 
reverie. “Right O! I'll get 
them seen to. I don’t suppose 
they’re ever likely to be much 
use to me again,” he added in 
a depressed tone, “so they 
might as well be made orna- 
mental. Ili go and consult 
Sophy Fullgarney about them 
when I get back to town.” 

“Who's she?” said Joey 
quickly. 

“*Manicurist — before your 
time,” said Hughie briefly, 
pleased to feel that he could 
give points to his ward in 
knowledge of something. “Any 
more requirements, Joey?” 

“Let me see. Oh, yes. 
you dance?” 

“ Used to waltz,” said Hughie 
cautiously. 

“ Decently ?” 

“T can get round a room.” 

“Can you reverse properly?” 

“Tf a man reversed in my 
young days,” said Hughie, “we 
used to regard him as a 
bounder. Do they do it now?” 

“Yes, always. Can you do 
anything else?” 

“The usual things—Lancers 
and Polka. Danced a Reel once 
in Scotland.” 

“Nobody dances the Polka 
now, and I hate the Lancers. 
Can you Two Step?” 

“Never even heard of it.” 

Miss Gaymer sighed. 

“Never heard of the Boston, 
I suppose?” she said resign- 
edly. 
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“Never in my life,” said 
Hughie. “Look here,” he 
added, inspired by a sudden 
hope, “perhaps it would be 
as well if I stayed at home 
on Tuesday night—eh?” 

“Quite as well,” said Miss 
Gaymer candidly. “But I 
don’t suppose Mildred will let 
you off. You'll be wanted by 
the wallflowers.” 

“But not by Joey, appar- 
ently.” 

“T don’t dance with rotters,” 
said Miss Gaymer elegantly. 
“T am practically booked up 
already, too. However, if you 
apply at once I might give 
you one.” She thought for a 
moment. “I'll try you with 
Number Eight.” 

“We had better not settle 
at present,” said Hughie. “I 
should like to have a look 
round the ballroom before I 
tie myself down in any way. 
But I'll bear your application 
in mind.” 

Miss Joan Gaymer turned 
and regarded her companion 
with unfeigned astonishment. 
He was still sprawling, but 
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his indolent pose of lazy con- 
tentment was gone, and for 
a moment challenge peeped 
out of his steely eyes. She 
rose deliberately from the 
grass, and walked with great 
stateliness back to the croquet- 
lawn. 

Hughie sat on, feeling slight- 
ly breathless) He had just 
realised that he possessed a 
temper. 

Presently Mrs Leroy com- 
pleted a sequence of five 
hoops and retired, followed 
by the applause of an in- 


competent partner, to the 
copper-beech. 
She sat down opposite 
Hughie, and surveyed him 
expectantly. 


“Well, Hughie?” she said. 

‘Well, Mildred ?” 

“ Well, Hughie?” 

“T think,” said Hughie, an- 
swering the unspoken question, 
“that she wants—slapping !” 

Mildred Leroy nodded her 
head sagely. 

“Ah!” she remarked. “I 
thought you would say that. 
Well, I hope you'll do it.” 


III 


Hughie reviewed the events 
of the day, more suo, at three 
o’clock next morning, sitting 
with his feet on the sill of 
his open bedroom window— 
the bedroom of his boyhood, 
with the old school and 
*Varsity groups upon the walls 
—as he smoked a final pipe 
before retiring to rest. 

It was almost dawn. The 
velvety darkness was growing 
lighter in texture; and oc- 
VOL, CLXXXVI.—NO, MCXXVI. 





casionally an early-rising and 
energetic young bird would 
utter a tentative chirrup— 
only to subside, on meeting 
with no encouragement from 
the other members of the 
orchestra (probably Trades 
Unionists), until a more seas- 
onable hour. 

Hughie had sat on with 
D’Arcy and Leroy in the 
billiard-room long after the 
other men—Joey’s clientéle— 
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had emptied their glasses and 
gone to bed. There had been 
a “ladies’ night,” accompanied 
by fearsome games (of a char- 
acter detrimental to the table) 
between sides captained by 
Joey and another damsel; and 
even after Mildred Leroy had 
swept her charges upstairs, 
there had been bear-fighting 
and much shrieking in the 
passages and up the staircase. 
Then the younger gentlemen 
had returned, rumpled but 
victorious, to quench their 
thirst and listen with respect- 
ful deference to any tale that 
the great Marrable might care 
to unfold. (The story of the 
Orinoco had gone round, 
though it had _ mercifully 
escaped the notice of the 
halfpenny papers.) 

But Hughie had not been 
communicative, though he had 
proved an eager and appreci- 
ative listener to Varsity gossip 
and athletic “shop.” So the 
young men, having talked 
themselves to a standstill, had 
gradually faded away, highly 
gratified to find the great man 
not only willing but eager to 
listen to their meticulous 
chronicles; and Hughie and 





. D’Arcy and Leroy, their sym- 


posium reduced to companion- 
able limits, had compared notes 
and ‘swapped lies,” as the 
Americans say, far into the 
night. 

Hughie’s impressions of the 
day were slightly blurred and 
confused—at the which let no 
man wonder. He was accus- 
tomed to fresh faces and new 
environments, but the plunge 
from yesterday into to-day had 
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been a trifle sudden. Last 
night he had driven up to 
the door of Manors a master- 
less man, a superior vagabond, 
an irresponsible freelance, with 
hundreds of acquaintances and 
never @ friend. In twenty-four 
hours this sense of irresponsible 
detachment had gone for ever, 
and the spell of English home- 
life had sunk deep into his 
being. He felt for the first 
time that he was more than 
@ mere unit in the Universe. 
He had turned from something 
into somebody. He realised 
that he had a stake in the 
country—the county—the little 
estate of Manors itself; and a 
great desire was upon him to 
settle down and surround him- 
self with everything that is 
conveyed to an Englishman 
here and abroad — especially 
abroad—by the word Home. 
Then there were the people 
with whom he had come in 
contact that day. They were 
nearly all old friends, but they 
were old friends with new faces. 
There was Mildred Leroy, for 
instance. He had half ex- 
pected his relations with that 
young matron, the past con- 
sidered, to be of a slightly 
tender and sentimental nature. 
Far from it. Her attitude to 
him was simply maternal—as, 
indeed, it had been, had he 
realised the fact, from the very 
beginning of their friendship. 
A woman always feels motherly 
towards a man of her own age, 
and rightly, for she is much 
older than he is. Occasionally 
she mistakes this motherly 
feeling for something else, and 
marries him—but not often. 
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Obviously Mildred Leroy now 
regarded Hughie as nothing 
more than an eligible young 
débutant, the chaperon’s nat- 
ural prey, to be rounded up 
and paired off with all possible 
despatch. 

ThentherewasJoey. Twenty- 
four hours ago he had had no 
particular views on the subject 
of his ward, beyond— 

(1) The reflection that he 
would probably find her “rather 
a bore;” 

(2) An idle speculation as to 
whether, if expediency should 
demand it, he would be able 
to bring himself to marry 
her. 

Well, twenty-four hours is a 


(To be continued.) 
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long time. He saw now quite 
clearly that whatever Miss 
Gaymer’s shortcomings might 
be, a tendency to bore her 
companions was not one of 
them; and that if ever the 
other question should arise, 
the difficulty would lie, not in 
bringing himself to marry Joey, 
but in bringing Joey to marry 
him. 

Like a sensible man he de- 
cided to let things work them- 
selves out in their own way, 
and went to bed. There he 
dreamed that Joey, attired in 
a blue kimono and red slippers, 
was teaching him to dance the 
Two Step to a tune played by 
the engines of the Orinoco. 


























THE Trumpeter had not got 
a trumpet, nor could he indeed 
have sounded it if he had. In 
point of fact, he was not a 
trumpeter at all. In recogni- 
tion of good and plucky service 
rendered at a time of life when 
the rising generation seldom 
enjoys a chance of playing the 
man, he had, as soon as it was 
practicable under the rules of 
the service,—to wit, on his 
reaching the age of eighteen 
years,—been created bombar- 
dier. He had arrived in the 
subcontinent a year and a half 
before, a small and rather deli- 
cate-looking fair-haired lad; 
but he had speedily proved 
himself to possess a heart of 
well over regulation-size in 
rough-and-tumble times on the 
Tugela, and open-air life in the 
saddle had built up a well-knit 
frame around the heart. So 
that, when the Column-Com- 
mander brought him along 
with him from a far-off portion 
of the theatre of war to act as 
his orderly in Cape Colony, he 
had developed into a tough and 
wiry, light-weight soldier, in- 
sensible to danger, with a 
pretty seat on a horse such as 
is not acquired in the riding 
school, and with a fairly ser- 
viceable command of language 
for one so young. 

Essentially a man—or per- 
haps one should rather say, a 
boy—of action, intelligent, 
fearless, and resourceful, he was 
useful in any capacity, but 
organisation was perhaps his 
forte. He possessed that quality 
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so invaluable in an adminis- 
trator, the faculty of always 
getting what he wanted. He 
was not one of the sort who 
take “no” for an answer 
readily. He would cajole the 
most cantankerous warrant- 
officer in the Army Ordnance 
Department into disgorging 
treasures, the presence of which 
in the store was known only 
to the initiated. He knew how 
to extract a Cape-cart load of 
compressed fodder out of a 
quartermaster -sergeant who 
five minutes before had assured 
a brigadier-general that there 
was not a bale within seventy 
miles. Had he been in Lady- 
smith and not outside of it, he 
would assuredly have emerged 
from the ordeal as plump as 
the proverbial partridge. When 
the Column -Commander took 
him with him to Cape Town 
for an outing he made it plain 
that, although he appreciated 
the fresh breezes and sunlit 
surf of Seapoint, the Mount 
Nelson was in his opinion the 
proper place for personages so 
prominent as they were to 
honour with their patronage. 
And if he was thwarted he was 
always conciliatory, well know- 
ing that he would get his own 
way in the end. 

Except for the space of a 
few weeks, he rode a little, 
pulling, chestnut mare. He 
could only hold her with diffi- 
culty when all was peaceful, 
and he could not hold her at 
all when bullets were on the 
wing, for she loved the scent of 
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battle almost as much as her 
rider did. But when dangers 
thickened, when the enemy 
was coming on, and when the 
Trumpeter, a look of sublime 
purpose on his face, dismounted 
and with his arm through the 
bridle got his carbine to his 
cheek, and when the two of 
them thereupon began to waltz 
round and round each other, 
she mad for a gallop and he 
intent only on discharging his 
weapon in some direction or 
other provided that he did 
not hit the mare—well, the 
Column staff, throwing all re- 
gard for appearances to the 
winds and a prey merely to the 
over-mastering instinct of self- 
preservation, used to go to 
ground and hope that he would 
get his round off quickly and 
have done with it. 

How he came to change his 
charger for a season was after 
this wise. The Column was on 
one occasion returning to the 
railway line to “refit,” and 
only a short march had there- 
fore been left for the last day 
for it to reach its destination. 
On getting in early in the fore- 
noon, the Column-Commander 
forthwith headed for the Re- 
mount Depdt to pick up what 
was to be had there, taking 
the Trumpeter with him. Now, 
every soldier of experience is 
aware that the proper course 
to pursue in the service is to 
always demand double what 
you want, because there is at 
least a sporting chance of your 
getting half of what you ask 
for, The Column needed sixty 
horses to make it up, and its 
chief contemplated presenting 
an ultimatum to the effect that 
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he could not possibly get on 
with less than one hundred and 
twenty; but when his eyes 
were gladdened by the spec- 
tacle of well-stocked lines in 
the depét he grew grasping, 
and he made up his mind then 
and there to insist upon a 
hundred and fifty as a sine qua 
non. For if he got, say, eighty, 
there would be a reserve which 
would assuredly come in useful 
before long. 

The Remount Officer was at 
one end of his lines. He was 
arrayed in a pink shirt and 
chocolate-coloured creations by 
Tautz; his crimson face did not 
go well with the pink shirt. 
He had in his hand a hunting 
crop which looked as if it had 
come out of the Ark, and the 
intelligence which he had to 
impart turned the heart of the 
Column - Commander to stone. 
“Awfully sorry, Colonel,” he 
exclaimed cheerily, “but you've 
drawn blank this time. Fact 
is— General French was here 
yesterday. He planted himself 
in front of me with his feet a 
little apart, and he wagged 
his stick at me to emphasise 
his remarks till, ‘pon my 
word, I thought I was going 
to get the jimjams,—it was 
not what he said so much as 
the way he said it. On no 
account whatever am [ to 
allow one single remount to 








go out of the lines till 
General D is filled up; 
old D is due to-morrow, 


and says he wants ninety. 
After that P. ’s Column is 
to have its little lot—a hundred 
and ten he has the assurance 
to ask for; he makes me tired, 
P—— does. Honour bright, I 
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believe he eats his borses; one 
might as well stick ‘em in a 
sieve. Then there's a new 
squadron of Bocock’s Blighters 
being formed somewhere or 
other down the line, and they 
are still thirty short; I’m to 
be very particular to see that 
he gets them within the next 
two days, but a wire of mine 
to Middelburg C. went to 
Middelburg T., and Lord knows 
where the jokers are! And 
then But I tell you what, 
Colonel! If you roll up here 
again in about three weeks’ 
time, I'll do you slap up,—you 
see if I don’t! You wouldn’t 
like te have a look round? 
Well, meet you up town 
perhaps in the afternoon.” So 
the Column-Commander dis- 
missed the Trumpeter and rode 
off in deep dejection to organise 
a hot bath at the local hotel, 
that being obviously the only 
thing to be done under the 
circumstances. 

Towards dusk that evening 
the Trumpeter appeared in 
camp perched on a 16.2 bay 
mare, showing a nice sloping 
shoulder and good girth, with 
just the least tendency towards 
a roach - back, and carrying 
herself quite like a lady. He 
was followed by three natives, 
leading among them eight to 
ten decidedly useful - looking 
quadrupeds. ‘“What’s all this?” 
inquired the Column-Comman- 
der, crawling out of his shelter, 
with one side of his face 
smothered in lather and a 
razor in his hand. “Some 
remounts I’ve brought up from 
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Trumpeter. “But,” argued 
the Column-Commander with 
a fatuous inability to grasp a 
perfectly simple situation that 
the Trumpeter found it hard 
to bear with, “the Remount 
Officer assured me this morning 
that I couldn’t possibly have 
any!” ‘TI was there, sir,” 
replied the Trumpeter in that 
tolerant tone which indulgent 
parents will adopt towards a 
foolish child. “But I know 
the farrier staff-sergeant; he 
belongs to the —th Hussars 
(you remember, sir, we lay 
alongside them when we were 
bivouacked for a week at that 
place where the howitzers eat 
the tulip,! just before Ber- 
gendal). We've picked these 
few out. He wouldn’t let me 
have any more; but they seem 
all right. And this one ”— 
indicating the mare he was 
bestriding—‘“‘was specially sent 
out from England for an 
officer’s charger; so I brought 
her along for you, sir.” 

“You know perfectly well 


that I won’t be _ bothered 
with them big,” said the 
Column - Commander, feeling 


snubbed but determined not 
to take it all absolutely lying 
down. “I’m not an acrobat, 
to be spending my time 
monkeying up and down the 
sides of a great camel like 
that every time we pull up 
on the march!” 

“May I have her then, 
sir?” put in the Trumpeter 
hastily, and trying vainly to 
conceal his eagerness. ‘Ob, 





grass. 






1 He meant where the horses of the howitzer battery were poisoned by tulip- 
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I suppose you may!”—which 
was what he had fully in- 
tended from the outset; but 
it was ever his way to keep 
the iron hand out of sight 
within the velvet glove. And 
the consequence was that he 
was for a time the best- 
mounted man in the whole 
of the Column; and he re- 
tained that position until one 
day, just when the force was 
about to take to the railway, 
the mare injudiciously partook 
of some deleterious herb with 
dire results. For she died of 
it in an open truck as her 
train was tobogganing down 
those steep gradients of the 
Hex River Pass — just as 
though she had been a mere 
Argentine or common mule. 
As an administrator the 
Trumpeter’s methods were of 
the deliberate and calculating 
kind; but in the field, and 
acting as a combatant, he was 
the incarnation of promptitude, 
and his vigour and judgment 
were signally proved on one 
occasion when grit and nerve 
were called for urgently. There 
had been a serambling, dis- 
connected, retreating affray, 
graphically described by a 
breathless Cockney who had 
escaped out of the thick of it, 
whose putties had unrolled 
themselves, and who had lost 
his hat. “Ye see—it was 
this wy. There wasn’t many 
of the blokes at fust; but they 
keeps comin’ on, so there was 
a lot; and more keeps comin’ 
on, so there was a lot. 
And bullets! Wy, the bullets 
was like ‘ail from ‘’eavin! 
Man! I thought as ’ow we 
was never goin’ to quit! At 














last the Capting ’e calls out, 
‘We'll be away out of this. 
Mount, damn your souls! 
Mount!’ civil and pleasant, 
like ’e was a-addressin’ ’is 
young lydy in the Pa-ark. 
And some of us falls off as we 
mounts, and some of us falls 
off afore we mounts, and me— 
wy I couldn’t find that blessed 
’orse of mine nohow, so I ’as 
to break the record on my 
bloomin’ feet with them silly 
putties a-hangin’ round my 
legs.” 

The situation had, however, 
retrieved itself in considerable 
measure. The column had ar- 
rested the triumphant onset of 
the Boers, and was showing a 
stalwart front in a not un- 
promising position. The staff 
had scattered in various direc- 
tions, and, as so often happens 
in a lively mounted combat, 
the orderlies had all departed 
upon different errands, so that 
the Column-Commander found 
himself alone but for the 
Trumpeter at the moment 
when a few irregulars close 
to him, discomposed by the 
spatter of bullets on the rocks 
where they were lying, made a 
sudden rush for their horses, 
threw themselves into the 
saddle, and fairly bolted, leav- 
ing a gaping void in the de- 
fensive line. The front was 
virtually broken. Others might 
follow the example set in an 
instant of unreasoning panic. 
The enemy was striving hard 
to maintain the upper hand, 
and could be trusted to make 
speedy use of any opportunity. 
But the Column-Commander’s 
efforts to stop the fugitives 
proved as dismal a failure as 
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his attempts to catch them 
turned out to be after they 
were once fairly off, and events 
were moving fast when he 
luckily bethought him of the 
Trumpeter, and called to him 
to fetch them back. The lad 
was caracolling on his frantic- 
ally excited chestnut, and was 
off like lightning on the little 
mare. Starting with a wide 
and well-judged sweep, he came 
down on the alarmed irregulars 
like a whirlwind from the fiank, 
headed them off, turned them, 
herded them back with impre- 
cations to the rocks which they 
had held, and had rejoined his 
chief, coughing, cursing, and 
slightly out of breath, before 
the rest of the column or the 
enemy were aware of what had 
happened. 


The Trumpeter. 
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Praises of the British soldier 
have been often and been justly 
sung—how justly his superior 
scarcely realises until they are 
brought together in the close 
communion of the bivouac and 
the battle-field. There are few 
honoured with the King’s com- 
mission who have had experience 
of the vicissitudes of active ser- 
vice, who do not cherish kindly 
recollections of the rank and 
file in hours of trial. Such 
recollections may perhaps grow 
dim with time. But an officer 
who has had so sterling a 
soldier as the Trumpeter con- 
stantly at his elbow during all 
the changes and chances of two 
and a half years of war, will 
carry the memory of that as- 
sociation with him as long as 
memory lasts. 
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WHEELS. 


‘¢ This little book fedrme in a very hungry place.” 


CoACHING has its Nimrod, 
the Turf its Druid, the locomo- 
tive, nay, the upstart motor- 
car, has its heroics written in 
the whirlwind vein of “Tam- 
burlaine the Great,” with due 
accompaniment of gong and 
cymbals. But the bicycle, in 
the whole forty years of its 
popular existence, has found 
not a single literary champion. 
It has passed into a busy 
world unsung. The word 
“oycle,” it has been decided 
by one school of thought, has 
proved a deterrent ; the “bike” 
of booking - office parlance is 
more ignominious still. Had 
it but been called a pair-wheel, 
or a foot-wheel, or, as poet 
Barnes suggested, a “wheel- 
saddle,” there might have been 
some hope for it. Or it might 
have been surnamed after St 
Germain, the patron saint of 
the wheel. But plain unvar- 
nished cycle! It is true that 
the hero of “Locksley Hall” 
speaks, but even then in be- 
littling terms, of “a cycle of 
Cathay.” Canon Beeching, Mr 
Frank Sidgwick, Mr Arthur 
Waugh, and others, have tried 
to berhyme an unkindly-named 
machine into the favour of 
those who resort to antholo- 
gies. Lord Byron, with the 
intuition of a true poet, has 
given utterance to a most inti- 
mate thought of the wheelman 
in the well-known— 


‘* My very chain and I grew friends, 
So much a long communion tends 
To make us what we are.” 





—A Tramp Abroad. 


And a master singer of to-day, 
Mr Robert Bridges, may well 
have had the obnoxious word 
in mind when he wrote— 


‘* Riding adown the country lanes 
One day in spring, 
Heavy at heart with all the pains 
Of man’s imagining : 
The mist was not yet melted quite 
Into the sky ; 
The small round sun was dazzling 
white, 
The merry larks sang high.” 


But if so, he was careful not 
to name it. There is at any 
rate a suggestiveness about the 
surroundings which prompts 
the query — Was the poet 
awheel? For getting one up 
in the morning there is nothing 
like the prospect of a ride in 
early spring ere the mist has 
evaporated, when the pedals 
are yet new to the feet, and 
the — machine — seems to fly 
under the propulsion of levi- 
athan muscles. Then is the 
time for observation and the 


flow of ideas. The pains of 
man’s imagining evaporate 
with the mist. One may get 


off at the summit of a sharp 
rise, and, lying beside the 
tandem -wheels on the turf, 
marvel with the ever- fresh 
adoration of the savage at 
the wonderful economy of 
mechanical forces which has 
enabled one to achieve such 
feats of locomotion with so 
little muscular effort. To a 
large proportion of the youth 
of this island it is here to be 
observed, howsoever little the 





poets may have observed it, 
there is a time when cycling 
is a passion, and when an in- 
cident of this passion, which 
comes with the cuckoo, is 
an almost frenzied desire te 
possess a first-grade machine 
(“costly thy cycle as thy 
purse can buy” is the saw of 
the cycling Polonius), gleam- 
ing with fresh enamel, glitter- 
ing with polished nickel, and 
with all the latest improve- 
ments. At such moments of 
May one says to oneself that 
March is the wheelman’s 
broom, April is his sprinkler ; 
and that, if it is “a good 
thing to be a tree in April,” 
it is still better to be awheel 
in the months that ensue. In 
such moments even a_philo- 
sopher may be hard put to it 
to combat lawless impulses. 
One of the first thoughts of 
that excellent Mr Kipps on 
coming into a fortune — 
twelve hundred a- year, bit 
over, if anything—was, “I 
could buy a cycle and a 
cycling suit.” This is a touch 
true to our insular nature. 
Riding through the sunset 
and the long-deferred dusk of 
@ summer-long day in the 
heart of rural England, when 
everything looks delectable, 
and the heart for a _ brief 
moment is perfectly happy, 
who has not caught some- 
thing of the poet’s deep long- 
ing for beauty the ideal, for 
an art that shall thrill the 
souls of men, the beauty of 
the bride, of young boys laugh- 
ing as they sing, of the ador- 
able English landscape into 
which one lengs to melt. No 
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pastime cultivates this kind 
of vision of the beauté du 
saison and the transforming 
atmosphere of our homeland so 
much as the least celebrated. 
No form of recreation is so in- 
articulate as bicycling. If you 
meet two or more cyclists in an 
inn after a day’s run you will 
hear, it is more than likely, 
little save tiresome references 
to miles and to machinery, 
to times and distances, and 
it will need something of an 
effort, some discernment to dis- 
cover behind all this trivial, 
and probably clumsy, chatter 
of cranks and spindles that, 
after all, much has been felt, 
and, it may be, that better 
part which can never be ex- 
pressed, of the romance of the 
open road. The obscure and 
profound sensations aroused 
by the wedding of oxygen 
and hot braced muscle, the 
large horizons of the upland, 
the verdurous gloom of the 
dingles, the rush of the air 
around and of the road _ be- 
neath, the flight of the hedge- 
rows, the whisper and whirr 
of the hard-driven wheel, the 
masterful pace and comrade- 
ship of the highway, the vic- 
torious struggle with the 
rising road, the steady in- 
tentness of effort, and gradual 
conquest of distance by one’s 
own exertion—all these things, 
and many more, have sought 
without finding expression, 
and gradually translated 
themselves into a “tedious, 
brief,” practical colloquy upon 
the “points ” of visible wonder 
in the machine to which 
all these sensations are due. 
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Such sensations, as one knows, 
are felt most vividly in youth, 
when the greensward of Eng- 
land is as yet a terra incognita 
to the hardy wheelman, ad- 
venturous in setting forth. 
The full joy and lustre of such 
emotions, when a finely 
wooded gorge or a landscape 
of that supreme kind which 
overlooks a whole panorama 
evokes the sensation best ex- 
pressed in the ejaculation of 
the Psalmist, “O Lord, my 
Strength and my Redeemer!” 
—all this cannot be completely 
recaptured. Sombre thoughts 
will invade the most cheerful. 


‘* Round me, too, the night 
In ever nearing circles weaves her 
shade. 
I see her veil drawn soft across the 


day, 
I feel wd slowly chilling breath invade 
The cheek grown thin, the brown hair 
sprent with grey ; 
I feel her finger light 
Laid pausefully upon life’s headlong 
train,— 
The foot less prompt to meet the 
morning dew, 
The heart less bounding at emotion 
new, 
And hope, once crushed, less quick 
to spring again.” 
A time must come to all of us 
when we too realise for the 
first time that ours also is “the 
common lot.” That we cannot 
jump so high or squat so low 
as we could once upon a time. 
That a pace of nine miles an 
hour is rather reckless even 
upon a bicycle. And yet I 
maintain, that even here a 
bicycle (which is in so many 
other respects the best anodyne 
to passing depressions) is also 
the least cruel of disenchanters. 
Its joys are less confined to 
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the sunny side of forty than 
those of almost any other form 
of athletic recreation. There 
is of course the gospel of youth 
—of “sweet and twenty,” a 
“fine young speed-man” of 
two-and-twenty, or possibly 
one-and-thirty. But many 
enterprises rich and rare have 
commenced at forty. The 
cyclist of fifty may still do his 
“hundred.” One begins to 
value these late starters ade- 
quately as the grey hairs ap- 
pear. Whocan fail to appreci- 
ate the undimmed achievement 
at forty, nay, at twice forty, of 
Titian, Cardinal Fleury, Leo 
XITI., Mark Twain, Lord 
Wemyss, Lord Roberts? The 
“old high” machine, it is true, 
was an inveterate enemy to 
old age. To learn it at all was 
hardly practicable. The great, 
high horse of which Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury so fondly 
proclaims his mastery were not 
so formidable. But the thera- 
peutic properties of the modern 
bicycle as a renewer of youth 
and prolonger of age deserve 
far more celebration than they 
have yet received, and it might 
well be maintained that the 
wheel should be added as a 
new symbol to the serpent of 
AXsculapius. The historical 
side of cycling is not wholly 
negligible, as we may (here- 
after) have occasion to show; 
but, whether we approach it 
from the practical, scientific, 
or sentimental side, the subject 
is as great as it is prolific, and 
one has been on the look out 
for a literary organon of cyc- 
ling for years and years. 

It is something, therefore, of 
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an announcement to be able to 
make that the man and the 
book have at last been discov- 
ered. But soit is, as I think that 
all readers of Mr Allen’s recently 
appeared ‘Wheel Magic’?! will 
agree with me in concluding. 
A little book of a couple of hun- 
dred pages all told, which will 
go into a pocket (5 inches x 3 
inches x 4 inch), has for the 
first time definitely savoured 
and appraised the mood of the 
joyous cyclist. The scientific 
critics, the austere commenta- 
tors of the ‘Cycling Tourists’ 
Club Gazette,’ have already 
hailed it from afar as an un- 
doubted first attempt to ex- 
press the aspirations, the 
humour and philosophy, of the 
wheelman in a form compatible 
with the severe limitations of 
Belles Lettres. An Izaak 
Walton of cycling at best 
would probably be an ana- 
chronism; but what Robert 
Louis Stevenson achieved for 
donkey travel and canotage, 
that it may fairly be contended 
that Mr Allen has attempted 
with equal success for the man 
whose music is to be found in 
the hum o’ the wheel. Such 
light freightage is inadequate, 
of course, as our philosopher 
himself observes. ‘“ How feebly 
do these essays reflect the de- 
light I have found on the 
road.” That joy, like all the 
things that are really worth 
communicating, is incommuni- 
cable by mere words. And 
yet it all seems sosimple. “I 
hear the sirens singing. I ride 
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out into the country.” And 
Mr Allen is an optimist. He is 
not one of those who inquire, 
“Quel crime avons-nous fait 
pour mériter de naitre!” 

Here is the mood generated 
in him by one of his expedi- 
tions awheel :— 


“Once upon a time, on a July day, 
I rode from Winchester by Romsey 
through the New Forest to Wim- 
borne. It was one of those days on 
which even the unworthy may enter 
a temporary heaven. For the time 
I attained the bliss of the perfect 
cyclist. 

“The perfect cyclist is a wander- 
ing spirit, full of eyes, like the beast 
in the Revelation. All the burden 
of humanity falls from him as he 
mounts. He has no past, neither 
does his future extend beyond the 
flying day. If he looks at all beyond 
the next turning, it is to the crown- 
ing satisfaction of supper. For him 
one lane is enough ata time. His is 
the zenith of optimism. The flower 
by the wayside is for him the sweet- 
ness of the world made visible. His 
easy downward glide is the very 
movement of life. Sorrow and pain 
are far-off accidental things, as irrel- 
evant as death. All toil and vanity 
his wheels have left behind. The 
abodes of poverty are bright with his 
happiness. A puncture, a patch of 
stones in the roadway, a dust-com- 
pelting motor, these are the worst of 
ife’s troubles. The goodness of God 
is manifest in the sunshine. 

“To some such mood I attained 
that day. Coming to Stony Cross, I 
turned aside for the sake of the 
round by Lyndhurst and Emery 
Down, returning to the road I had 
left near Picket Post. Riding slowly 
through the bowery woodland, life 
seemed a simple thing. If only men 
would cease to worry themselves 
about things of no importance, how 
easy it would all be! Food and 
shelter and some sort of clothing 





1 Wheel Magic ; or, Revolutions of an Impressionist. 
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cannot be foregone ; but after these 
what more does a man need than the 
visible beauty of the world? The 
luxuries of Art, the luxury of Litera- 
ture, seemed no less superfluous than 

urple raiment and sumptuous fare. 

na right-minded society every man 
would be his own poet. 

“The woods were murmurous with 
life, lively with bird-cries and flit- 
tings. t one point, where the 
forest opened a glade on my left, I 

rceived, for the first time in my 
Fite, a living pair of White Admiral 
butterflies. felt as I dismounted 
hastily something of the thrill with 
which as a boy I should have beheld 
these rarities. But as a boy I wasa 
‘collector’ of such beings, and used 
to kill them and ‘set’ them with pins 
on cork, and regard them as ‘speci- 
mens.’ Specimens they were of the 
human power of transforming beauty 
into hideousness. The two little 
fairies were dancing about a clump 
of trees. In their manner of flight 
there was none of the labouring, un- 
certain flutter of the Whites, nor the 
jerkiness of the Blues, or the fussi- 
ness of the Skippers. Not so stron 
as the flight of the Red Admiral 
theirs was more daintily graceful. 
Certain of themselves, they rose or 
sank at will, they floated about the 
tree-tops, ~~: glided almost to the 

ound on long — curves 

own the steeps of air, with hardly 
a beat of wings. There are, natur- 
ally, no human words expressive of 
such motion. Passing and repassing 
continually, they would suddenly, 
now and again, whirl round each 
other so quickly that when, in an 
instant, they had separated one could 
not tell which had been which. 
Sometimes that little whirligig turned 
into a chase, and with flashing, effort- 
less twists and turns they would fol- 
low each other for a s closely 
about the branches. For half an 
hour I watched them, and the cu 
of life brimmed over at my lips. 
—— the perfect fitness of things. 

here was no need, I saw, to qualify 
my gladness with an ‘if.’ Life must 
need be beautiful in a world where 
every woodland glade holds such 
wonders. Those who do not feel it 
so can hardly be said to be alive. 
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“Later, after some hard riding in 
the heat, I set foot at a wayside 

ublic-house for a long draught of 

er. No one but a cyclist or a seri- 
ous walker quite knows the quality 
of beer. It was a glorious moment, 
that in which I held to my lips the 
frothy tankard. And who but a 
solitary cyclist or a solitary walker 
knows quite such moments? He is 
hot, he is dusty, he is, perhaps, a 
little fatigued. But he is mellow 
and strong as his liquor: he is power- 
ful and free. He is no struggler for 
existence, but has a lien on the solid 
earth and stands upon it squarely 
with a sense of possession. He is 
above human weakness and knows 
himself immortal. Speak to him of 
teetotallers and he will burst out 
laughing. 

“Later still, when the shadows 
had grown long, I entered a vague 
and vast contentment. The trivial 
round, the common task, were as 
things that were not for me. The 
business I had left, my cares and 
worries, my ambitions, I saw them 
at a vast distance as trivial and 
absurd things to obscure my vision, 
to come between my soul and the 
world? And it was not only m 
own affairs that I thought thus of. 
All the anxieties and sorrows, all 
the toil and pain and disappoint- 
ment of other people’s lives, seemed 
to me equally trivial. It is = 

ttiness, our vanity, our piggish- 
ime and dulness that on ani the 
mischief. Why all this fuss about 
betterment and progress, all this 
political outcry, this socialism and 
what not? It is all a pursuit of 
things that don’t matter. It is all 
a fuss about nothing. Why all this 
din about -education? Life is good 
and there’s an end of it. We have 
only to live. We have only to open 
our eyes. If a man is not happy 
and interested in this wonderful 
world, how do you propose to better 
his condition? There is but one way 
of salvation.” 


This may be inadequate to 
express the writer’s feelings, 
but I do not think that its 
inadequacy will be the im- 
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pression uppermost in the 
mind of the casual reader. 
“One does one’s best and one 
fails. One achieves failure. 
But the experience remains: 
the vision one has had; the 
revelation one does not forget. 
Success is of the body .. .” 
But far too much is talked of 
success and its factors, and of 
success that crowns a life or 
a work. There is no such 
thing as success. “No man 
ever succeeded in doing any- 
thing worth doing. The 
greatest artists know this 
best.” For the present, after 
reading the passage cited, we 
are satisfied with Mr Allen’s 
attempts to give expression to 
the joy that wells up from the 
heart that knows what it is 
to wander on wheels; and 
ones reflections upon the 
muteness of cycling as a pas- 
time will need modification 
more and more as one peruses 
the great variety which is con- 
tained within the dozen papers 
of this little volume. 

Mr Allen is certainly a 
cheerful philosopher. Like Dr 
Johnson’s old college acquaint- 
ance, Oliver Edwards, he finds 
cheerfulness constantly and ir- 
resistibly breaking in. There 
are many dangers lying in 
wait for the wheelman. Every 
rider knows a road-reach or 
two which he regards, with 
a kind of superstition, as un- 
lucky, places that need special 
care, quite apart from the bits 
of glass, rusty nails, greasy 
patches, drunken carters, and 
wanton automobiles that are 
in ambush for all. To write 
faithfully and with magisterial 
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fulness and philosophy of the 
causes, qualities, and conse- 
quences of the accidents that 
befall those who trust them- 
selves on bicycles were to fill 
a volume with sad presages. 
A vivid picture is presented 
to us in ‘Wheel Magic’ of 
the revolting suddenness and 
unexpectedness of the common 
fall, whereby we leave our 
machines abruptly and in dis- 
order, senselessly wooing our 
mother-earth. ‘The misused’ 
machine lies prone. The grit 
is biting my. mouth. I prize 
myself up and give three rapid 
leaps of intense pain, obliquely, 
so as to fall again, if need be, 
upon the long grass by the 
wayside.” Yet compensation 
and refreshment are drawn by 
way of moral even from the 
changes and chances of our 
transitory equilibrium. 


“ One of the finest qualities of cyc- 
ling is just that it involves an element 
of difficulty and even danger. Our 
ordinary comings and goings are 
sadly lacking in this ingredient of 
happiness. There is a certain danger 
in railway travelling; but on the 
railway, so far as you are personally 
concerned, you are almost completely 
at the mercy of brute chance. On a 
bicycle it is your own skill and cool- 
ness and power that must overcome 
difficulties and carry you in safety. 
You are braced not only to energy, 
but to prudence and foresight and a 
nice balance. Your motion demands 
not mere muscular exertion, but an 
exertion of mind, an alertness and 
resource, that gives you, in fruition, 
a sense of complex difficulties over- 
come. And anything that happens 
amiss, unless the results be very 
serious, is only a new incentive. If 
you cannot repair the damage your- 
self you must find your repairer. 
You must perhaps walk some miles. 
You are in doubt as to whether it 
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will now be possible to reach your 
determined end. You are defeated 
this time ; and you have the pleasure 
of devising what is best now to do. 
You discover that happiness consists 
not in doing what you intended, but 
in doing something. Perhaps you 
have fallen into a ditch, and are all 
over mud, and acutely conscious of 
folly. Shake off quickly that sense 
of humiliation, and cease to be a 
rebel against facts! You are a fool— 
what of it? Did you not know that 
before? Regard yourself as one 
fallen on a battlefield, and rejoice 
that you live to fight still. Those 
mud stains are the marks victorious 
Nature has set on you for your folly, 
visible as such to all. But she over- 
comes us all, sooner or later. Rejoice 
that this time her marks will brush 
off. Shake yourself like a man and 
go forward. Before long you will be 
looking back tenderly on this dis- 
comfort. It has been so before. Are 
not all the rides on which something 
of this kind has fallen marked with 
red letters in your memory, as days 
of pleasant adventure? So it will be 
now. The world is still before you. 
If not to the haven you foresaw at 
starting, yet to one inn or another 
you will come at last. And there, 
with all the more zest because of this 
mishap, with a sense that you have 
wrested victory from defeat and 
ge up drowned honour by the 
ocks, you will regale yourself and 
take your ease, and all that is now 
dark will be lightened, all that is 
now pain will be peace.” 


One more touch of our 
wheel - magician’s philosophy 
and we shall have done with 
our borrowings. They have 
already sufficed to show that 
Mr Allen has a nervous style, 
a logical consistency, a pleasant 
fancy, and a rambling “ cos- 
mogony” of his own. He has 
known how to console those 
who fall by the wayside. But 
there are other impediments 
which loom large sometimes in 
the imaginations of those whose 


legitimate ambition it is to 
travel fast and far. A far- 
away goal is an object of real 
desire; and desire is life. To 
start early and catch the world 
dreaming, to traverse four or 
five separate zones of scenic 
England, to run one’s course 
like the sun—such thoughts 
make a temporary god of the 
strenuous wheelman, who reels 
fifty or sixty miles from his 
wheel without knowing it. 


“The first fifty miles or so go with 
a snap. After that, I find, there is 
a change. The aspect of things 
slowly becomes forbidding. The 
dust gets vicious ; the heat becomes 
a weight on one’s back. A certain 
mental weariness is apparent before 
the muscles feel it. The machine 
wants oil; the baggage is working 
loose. Even to the longest distance 
rider there comes, I imagine, a time 
when the wheels begin to drag and 
the innervation of muscle falls on the 
conscious will. Gradually the joy 
fades out of our riding. Then comes 
a struggle, at first stimulating, then 
exasperating, finally grim. 

“T remember how soon it was 
after the triumphant reading of my 
cyclometer that that change began. 
The stopping for that steep little 
slope must, I think, have been 
ominous. Yet for the next thirty 
miles, though the pace fell off a little 
and I felt a tug, there was no painful 
strain. It wasa case of increasing, 
but of continuously victorious effort. 
And then, just beyond Ipswich and 
goingnorth, my whole body, quite sud- 
denly, became adead-weight. It was 
extraordinarily sudden, that change ; 
it occurred within a space of about 
two hundred yards. One moment 
I was thrusting along witha sense of 
weight overcome, and a few minutes 
later my muscles, with one accord, 
struck. I did not even attempt a 
struggle. It was as though a vast 
weight from somewhere had suddenly 
and quietly settled on my shoulders. 
I had to dismount, because the 
machine stopped. I walked straight 
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to the side of the road, propped up 
the useless bicycle, and sat down in 
the hedge, surprised and disgusted. 

“Tf I had not been out of condition 
the thing would not have happened 
like that. It was the first ride of my 
vacation. But there it was; and for 
half an hour I sat in the hedge, and 
for half that time I felt quite beaten, 
and decided to go lamely back into 
Ipswich. 

“But I revived and revolted. Only 
thirty miles more, and perhaps not 
so much! It would never do to make 
my day meaningless by surrender to 
mere weariness. Since the flesh was 
weak, the spirit must be the more 
willing. I felt an immense distaste 
for my bicycle ; I hated the thought 
of the road ahead ; I told myself that 
it did not matter in the least where 
I got to, since I had to stop some- 
where. But I knew better. These 
things, I felt, were an allegory. 

“T remounted at last and went on 
to the end. It was rather painful. 
I remember that I made every little 
upward slope an excuse for walking. 
The milestones got further and fur- 
ther apart, so that I felt like Sisy- 
phus. Ten miles from home a steady 
pouring of rain began, and again I 
was sorely tempted. But I kept on. 
Through the darkness—for it had 
grown late—I pushed and plashed 
and stumbled to my haven of rest. 
And what a delicious drowsiness, 
what a fine, dreamy sense of insuper- 
able obstacles overcome, rewarded by 
labour! ‘Home was the sailor, home 
from the sea, and the hunter home 
from the hill!’ The analogy of a 
a life occurred to me; but, 
indeed, no life is well spent, though, 
here and there, a day may be.” 


These, of course, are mere 
scraps, and give a very im- 
perfect idea of Mr Allen’s 
complete panoply. Two of his 
papers are capital stories: one 
embodies a rencontre with a 
ghost, the other with a more 
interesting personage—a na- 
ture worshipper, who uses the 
cycle as a praying-wheel, who 
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rambled away from home on 
a cycling tour of discovery, 
and never came back. Two 
are mainly topographical. A 
third discourses eloquently of 
the strong appeal that medi- 
eval art still makes to the 
wayfarer through the great 
monuments which have sur- 
vived the cupidity, the fanat- 
icism, and the ignorance of 
intervening ages. Two of the 
best—“ A Dull Afternoon” and 
“By the Fire”—are rather 
metaphysical; but all alike re- 
veal an essayist of genuine 
power and distinctive charm, 
who writes always because he 
has something to say, never 
for the mere sake of writing. 
I cannot allow the book to 
suffer any detraction in my 
regard from the fact that it 
is dedicated to me—in unduly 
flattering terms. I have known 
the author since he was in 
short clothes, and, as Mr 
Micawber said of his play- 
fellow— 


‘© We twa hae run about the braes, 
And pu’d the gowans fine.” 


We were always convinced at 
school that Allen would “do 
something,” as a good Eng- 
lishman should. First as a 
bowler: for as a bowler he had 
a remarkable leg-break and a 
formal, administrative manner 
of delivery that disconcerted 
the gravest batsman. And 
then as an historian. In 
this field he has already dis- 
tinguished himself by an ac- 
cumulation of knowledge which 
puts most of the professors to 
shame; and by his recent book 
on ‘The Place of History in 
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Education,’! which no one who 
takes an interest, whether pro- 
fessional or general, in the 
science and art of history and 
historical teaching can pos- 
sibly afford to neglect, and 
which deserves a disquisition 
to itself. Or rather several 
disquisitions; for it is contro- 
versial at many points, and 
must be regarded from as 
many points of view as there 
are separate schools of thought 
on the subject. In such a 
book, as was indispensable, the 
dyer’s hand was in evidence 
and not to be concealed. 
‘Wheel Magic’ is pure relax- 
ation, but the relaxation of 
an historian and of a philos- 
opher. Of such books is good 
reading made. The material 
was intractable enough. Few 
men could build a volume from 
the dreams of a velocipedist. 
Discover for yourself by ex- 
periment how hard it is to 
disengage a philosophy of pure 
literary charm from such a 
volatile essenee as these im- 
pressions and reminiscences as 
the wheel runs round; and 
then estimate what Mr J. W. 
Allen has “done.” 

I may be prejudiced, of 
course. It is nice to be the 
object of a dedicatory letter so 
well written and expressive as 
that prefixed to ‘Wheel Magic.’ 
It is nice to an extent, the 
greatness of which a younger 
essayist for all his cunning can 
perhaps hardly conceive, to be 
called by one’s Christian name 
by a duly authorised person. 


Days there were when grown 
men were chiefly interested in 
one on account of one’s grand- 
father. It is appalling now to 
think how few people there are 
who really knew one’s father. 
And the third stage is defined 
for all time by Charles Lamb’s 
hungry lament—‘ There is no 
one left to call me Charlie 
now.” But no, I am not to be 
demoralised by a caress, and I 
do not think I am unduly pre- 
judiced, for if I know, to my 
cost, how difficult the subject 
is, I know also what a very 
real thing is Wheel Magic. 
There is a magic power about 
the wheel, to be sure, and to 
prove it I will instance no 
more than the transformation 
it can effect in the faculties of 
an average townsman, — how 
during the space of one brief 
year, in a being who knows 
only streets, suburbs, and rail- 
way stations, it will engender 
a knowing interest in the 
country-side, in natural ob- 
jects, in rural beauties, and in 
the arterial network of roads 
that connect the whole, — 
no rigid iron framework 
to lacerate the landscape 
on which it is geometrically 
superimposed, but roads that 
have grown up and into the 
landscape and made it what 
it is. Boats, camps, links, 
moors, river-beds will effect as 
much, and more, no doubt, 
upon @ suitable soil; but their 
operation is slower and more 
costly,—they take time and 
money. As soon as the cyclist 
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realises that the Chilterns and 
the Downs, with their whale- 
backs and their mamelons, 
their subtle suggestion of 
mountain and their distant 
peep of plain, are within easy 
striking distance, he is as good 
as saved. The magic of the 
wheel will enter into his being, 
and the throng of associations, 
the train of observations pro- 
per and peculiar to the wheel- 
man, will become a part of his 
consciousness, The dive into 
the dusky shadow of the wood 
as twilight approaches — the 
wan atmospheric effect over 
bare hills to the north-west— 
the mysterious reservoirs of 
warm and often hay-laden air 
that one passes through in the 
all-day-long days of summer— 
the unwary confidences of 
small mammals and finches 
surprised in the gloaming— 
the apparition of girl cyclists 
in light blouses, like white 
moths in the hot dusk, con- 
verging upon some provincial 
city—the warm breath of west 
wind or spring rain on the 
face as one rounds a corner, 
breathing of the space beyond 
the town—the lunge forward 
in the saddle, the swerves of 
machines avoiding the traffic— 
the vibrating disk of light that 
one’s lamp lets down in front 
—the hammer-tick of the 
motor-cycle — the concentric 
rings of electric light on the 
expanse of wood pavement— 
the stealthy approach of the 
trolley-car—the click-click of 
the free - wheel movement — 
cyclists pedalling rapidly along 
the transverse street — the 
effort of the ankles as a road 
ascends sharply over a bridge 
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—old faces peering at the 
sailer-by over a blind—young 
girls in their best clothes 
racing home as the clock 
strikes ten—the glances of 
young men as they cross the 
street—the hesitation of groups 
with children preparing to 
plunge across the road .. . 
Here are a few beats of the 
ceaseless tide of impressions 
that flit through the brain of 
the least heedful of cyclists 
whose mind is attuned to the 
hum of the wheel. 

- The historic destinies of the 
bicycle would have been more 
interesting had it developed 
contemporaneously with the 
roads that prepared the way 
for it and made it possible. 
Had it preceded railways, for 
instance, or been used in the 
Napoleonic wars, or even had 
it been grafted immediately 
upon the caprice of the hobby- 
horse from which it derived, 
its annals, perchance, had been 
more illustrious. Lord Sher- 
brooke, it is said, once cast a 
blighting eye upon it in its 
infancy as a possible source of 
revenue. Society played with 
it for a season in Battersea 
Park. But, like the warship 
Shannon, it has always been 
an unassuming vehicle — the 
Cinderella of the sports family. 
It has the distinction, indeed, 
of being a wholly popular and 
democratic invention. Machin- 
ery has nearly always been the 
rich man’s prescription, im- 
posed from above. The bicycle, 
contrariwise, has asserted itself 
and reasserted itself persist- 
ently from below; and though 
I do not think that it is as- 
signed a place of any import- 
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ancein Mr Wallace’s ‘ Wonder- 
ful Century,’ it seems to me un- 
mistakably the most benevolent 
mechanical invention of the 
Industrial Era. If you wander 
through the sheds that contain 
the admirable science collec- 
tions at Kensington, you can 
trace with infallible accuracy 
the development of the 
steam-engine, of locomotive 
and postal machinery, of 
the marine engines that 
you watch so intently dur- 
ing a stormy channel cross- 
ing, of the motor-car, the type- 
writer, the telephone, the pile- 
driver, the spinning-jenny, et id 
genus omne. Trains and steam- 
ers between them have spoiled 
travel. The Post Office has 
destroyed letter-writing. The 
motor-car and the telephone 
between them have tainted life 
whole—at its source. Such in- 
ventions could only come from 
above. The one unmixed bene- 
factor to mankind is that ma- 
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chine of which you will hardly 
discern specimens dangling in 
chains from the roof like con- 
demned felons. Suspercollated 
placards describe the historical 
development of the pendent 
machines — hoary bicycles of 
the early Seventies. Montaigne 
once said that he would like to 
die travelling—on horseback. 
Charles Lamb once expressed 
a desire that his last breath 
might be drawn through a 
pipe; a better ending than 
either, in my opinion, was that 
of Edward Bowen, who “died 
in a moment, while mounting 
his bicycle after a long ascent, 
among the lonely forests of 
Burgundy, then bursting into 
leaf under an April sun.” “ His 
foot was on his bicycle step; 
and then in one brief moment 
—‘as the lightning cometh out 
of the east and shineth even 
unto the west’—all was 
over.” 

THOMAS SECCOMBE. 











EvERY well-wisher of South 
Africa rejoices at the prospect 
of the early unification of the 
four British Colonies. We 
regret therefore to observe in 
certain quarters a disposition 
to exploit this feeling for party 
purposes and to congratulate 
the present Government at the 
expense of its predecessors. 
The argument used is as fol- 
lows: unification is the result 
of the grant of self-government 
to the Transvaal and Orange 
River Colony; this was the 
work of the Liberal Adminis- 
tration, reversing the policy of 
Mr Lyttelton. The inference 
drawn is, that the Liberals are 
the friends, and the Conserva- 
tives the foes, of the new South 
Africa. We believe this line 
of argument to be both untrue 
and ungenerous. It is unfair 
to the present Opposition, be- 
cause when they are told that 
a certain event is the direct 
result of their defeat at the 
polls in 1906, they are sorely 
tempted to question the de- 
sirability of that event. So 
far, we are glad to see, their 
patriotism has stood the strain. 
That the argument is untrue, 
we think a brief reference to 
recent South African history 
will show. It is a well-worn 
theme, but our excuse must 
be that the lessons to be drawn 
are often forgotten. 

It is undoubtedly true that 
the first attempts to establish 
one central administration in 
South Africa were made by 
Lord Carnarvon and the Con- 
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servative Government of the 
"Seventies. It is also true that 
the retrocession of the Trans- 
vaal by Mr Gladstone indef- 
initely postponed the realisa- 
tion of this ideal. The necessity 
of some form of union was early 
seen by most South African 
statesmen, but the establish- 
ment after 1881 of an es- 
sentially hostile Republic in 
the north made room for 
alternative aspirations. The 
need for union might be ad- 
mitted, but the question re- 
mained — under what flag? 
How long this might have 
remained an open question it 
is hard to say, had not the 
discovery of gold in the Trans- 
vaal profoundly altered the 
situation in two respects. On 
the one hand, it provided 
President Kruger with the 
means for his attempt to create 
a United Dutch South Africa. 
On the other hand, the growth 
of the mining industry estab- 
lished a British garrison in the 
heart of Boerdom, and brought 
the question of supremacy to a 
head. It cannot be doubted 
that this was the true issue in 
the Boer War, and that war 
was made inevitable by the 
conflict of inconsistent ideals. 

The war established British 
supremacy. The political pro- 
blem (as distinguished from 
those that may be called ma- 
terial or economic) which faced 
Lord Milner was how that 
supremacy was to be main- 
tained. The Boers were re- 
turning to their homes, still 
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presumably imbued with the 
hostility which had sustained 
them through the war, still 
numerically equal, if not super- 
ior, to the British population. 
The eventual grant of self- 
government had been promised 
at Vereeniging, but it is in- 
conceivable that in 1902 the 
maintenance of the British flag 
should have been left to the 
chances of a Parliamentary 
election, or that the early ac- 
cession to power of a ministry 
resting on a Dutch majority 
should have been viewed with 
equanimity. It seems doubtful 
now whether it would have 
been possible to avoid such a 
result in the long-run, except 
by a policy of wholesale de- 
portation and forfeiture which 
would have been repugnant to 
British feeling. But at any 
rate, it was essential to retain 
the Imperial control for a con- 
siderable period, and meantime, 
while repatriating and assist- 
ing the ex-burghers, to do all 
that a Government could to 
increase the British element 
in the population. This element 
could naturally only be attract- 
ed by the prosperity of the 
country, and as that prosperity 
must be mainly industrial, and 
the main industry of the Trans- 
vaal is gold-mining, it follows 
that the reopening of the 
mines at the earliest ‘possible 
moment was of the utmost 
importance. This considera- 
tion, we venture to _ think, 
supplied the motive for the 
experiment of Chinese labour, 
that fertile source of discord 
and misrepresentation. The 
position in 1903 has often been 
misunderstood, but is really 
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fairly clear. Englishmen were 
urgently required; the main 
field of employment open to 
them was the mining industry, 
but that industry could not 
be worked solely with white 
labour. Theorists have argued 
that it could—but the fact is, 
it never has been. The whole 
practice and tradition of South 
Africa is against it; and the 
best proof is that the removal 
of the Chinese has not, in fact, 
led to any increase in the pro- 
portion of white men employed 
or in the classes of work in 
which they can be used. The 
place of the Chinese has been 
taken, not by Europeans, but 
by natives. It is no doubt 
true that a few more whites 
are taking to unskilled work 
which they would have re- 
fused immediately after the 
war; but this is due to a 
gradual change in habits of 
life and to the natural in- 
crease of the population which 
cannot find a livelihood in 
agriculture or skilled labour. 
The prospects are not good 
enough te attract a decent 
class of immigrant labourers, 
and the case was too urgent 
to allow the Government to 
wait for a new generation of 
native-born to grow up. The 
unskilled work of mining, as 
of other South African in- 
dustries, then, had to be done 
by the coloured population. 
But the supply of this fell far 
short of the demand. The 
reasons of this shortage were 
several—the dispersal by the 
war of the labour force ac- 
cumulated in previous years, the 
high wages amassed by many 
natives during the war, the 
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competing demands for labour 
on the many works of recon- 
struction and development 
undertaken after peace, and 
the self-sufficiency of a large 
part of the native population 
which is under no necessity 
to leave its kraals to earn a 
living. White labour being 
impossible, and native labour 
insufficient, the obvious source 
of supply was China. Whether 
the shortage was temporary or 
permanent could not then be 
foretold. Present indications 
seem to support the former 
view; but it is early yet to 
judge. In any case, something 
had to be done at once to 
carry the country over a dead 
centre of stagnation. There 
can be no doubt that, in spite 
of the short time it lasted, 
the Chinese experiment justi- 
fied itself on economic grounds. 
The 50,000 Chinese gave work 
to many skilled British sub- 
jects in mining and subsidiary 
employments which they could 
not otherwise have found. It 
is calculated that the Chinese 
were responsible for extracting 
some thirty million pounds’ 
worth of gold, which would 
otherwise still have been lying 
buried in the ground. The 
plight of South Africa was 
bad enough from 1903 to 
1908. What would it have been 
without these £30,000,000 ? 
The policy of the Crown 
Colony period, then, seems to 
have been, by assisting the 
mining industry, to increase 
the British population; and 
meantime, while developing to 
the utmost the other resources 
of the country, to retain for a 
time the supreme control in 


Imperial hands. The advent 
to power of Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman’s Administration 
changed all this. Opinions 
may differ as to their wisdom 
in abolishing (so far as they 
did abolish) Chinese labour or 
in granting responsible govern- 
ment to the two new colonies. 
No impartial man can approve 
their methods of doing so. 
Chinese labour was abolished 
after a political campaign 
which, for reckless misrepre- 
sentation and the imputation 
of the vilest motives to the 
other side, it would be hard 
to parallel; and this was done 
without any calculation, and 
apparently without any care, 
as to what the consequences 
might be to a whole sub- 
continent. The language used 
in connection with the grant 
of self-government, and the 
circumstances attending the 
despatch of the preliminary 
commission of inquiry, led 
many moderate men in South 
Africa to suspect that the 
Government deliberately in- 
tended to secure a Dutch 
majority, which they calculated 
would be less likely to reverse 
their Chinese policy. If not, 
why, while accepting the prin- 
ciple of “equal rights,” did 
they decline to apply it to 
the first elections? How far 
this calculation would have 
been justified but for the con- 
tinuous improvement of the 
native labour supply we may, 
in view of the ambiguous 
language used by the Boer 
leaders during the Transvaal 
election of 1907, be permitted 
to doubt. 

It may be admitted that 
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Liberal policy in South Africa 
has not produced the bad re- 
sults which many anticipated. 
Whether the Liberals are en- 
titled to credit for this may be 
questioned. They gambled on 
an offchance, and we submit 
that gambling is no true 
statesmanship. It is true that, 
though the Chinese are leaving 
fast, the gold mines have as yet 
suffered no shortage of labour. 
But this is due partly to the 
cessation of some of the causes 
mentioned above, partly to the 
discharge of a number of native 
labourers owing to the collapse 
of the price of diamonds, and 
partly to the unexpectedly 
good results obtained by the 
mine recruiters in opening up 
new districts. None of these 
things could be foreseen in 
1905. As to the grant of self- 
government, this resulted in 
the election of a Dutch ma- 
jority which, it was not un- 
reasonable to fear, might use 
its power to revenge the suffer- 
ings of the war. That it has 
not done so is due to the lofty 
courage and magnanimity of 
General Botha and his col- 
leagues. But who could have 
foreseen this? Their language 
during the elections caused the 
greatest alarm as to the treat- 
ment that Het Volk would 
mete out to the mining in- 
dustry—the mainstay, as we 
have pointed out, of the British 
interest. As a fact, their atti- 
tude to the industry since they 
came into power has been both 
sympathetic and successful. It 
is only fair to point out that 
this is largely because in mat- 
ters of economic policy they 
have followed in the main the 
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broad lines laid down by Lord 
Milner. The customs tariff, 
the British preference, the rail- 
way administration, and the 
system of taxation are still 
essentially the same as they 
were in his time, and the Het 
Volk Government are reaping 
the harvest which the Crown 
Colony administration sowed. 
But the suspicions which at- 
tached to the electioneering 
methods of the Liberal Govern- 
ment at home are not forgotten 
in South Africa, and to a large 
extent account for the opposi- 
tion to Union in Natal, where 
fears are felt at the prospects 
of subjection to a Dutch 
Government. These fears are, 
we believe, needless, but they 
certainly found some justifica- 
tion in the unexpected check 
which the cause of union re- 
ceived at the hands of the 
Bond leaders in the Cape. 
The Bond attack was directed 
against two points—firstly, the 
refusal of the franchise to 
natives in the other colonies ; 
and secondly, the provisions 
for numerically equal constitu- 
encies and proportional repre- 
sentation. When their objec- 
tions under the second head 
were to some extent met by 
abandoning proportional rep- 
resentation, only two men, 
Sir Gordon Sprigg and Mr 
Schreiner, were found to vote 
against the convention on the 
ground that the native franchise 
was withheld. The agitation 
for the coloured vote was in 
fact the merest feint in the 
real attack on equal rights, 
and when it had _ served 
its purpose it was callously 
abandoned, 
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Logicians are familiar with 
the distinction between a causa 
causans and @ causa sine qua 
non, and recognise the former 
as the true cause. The grant 
of self-government was, no 
doubt, a causa sine qua non 
of the Union of South Africa. 
Without it there would have 
been no means of expressing 
the national desire. But it 
was not the causa causans. 
To those who say that it was 
we would put this question: 
The Cape, the Transvaal, the 
Free State, and Natal were 
all self-governing before the 
war,—why did they not unify 
then? The true cause, in our 
opinion, was the war of 1899- 
1902, and as such, we ob- 
serve, it is now recognised by 
both races in South Africa. 
Rather, perhaps, we should say 
the war and the labours of 
Lord Milner after the war. 
He found South Africa split 
up into isolated communities 
under different flags, with no 
common fiscal or railway policy, 
and no common organ of 
authority. He left it under 
one flag from the Cape to the 
Zambesi, he founded the Cus- 
toms Union, and he established 
the Inter-Colonial Council for 
the Transvaal and the Orange 
River Colony. When the ques- 
tion of Union first came into 
practical politics there was 
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much discussion of the respeo- 
tive merits of federation and 
unification. It was hardly 
realised at first that it was 
only unification that remained 
to be discussed. Practically, 
federation was already to a 
great extent accomplished by 
the Customs Union and the 
influence of the Central South 
African Railways—an amal- 
gamation of the systems of the 
two new colonies. People at 
anyrate had to recognise that 
tariffs and communications 
must be managed in accord- 
ance with a South African 
policy. When self-government 
came, South Africa could begin 
nearly where Canada and Aus- 
tralia left off, and the further 
step of unification followed 
almost of necessity. The edifice 
was completed by the co-opera- 
tion of both races in South 
Africa with the help of another 
High Commissioner appointed 
by the Conservatives, but the 
foundations were laid by Mr 
Balfour’s Government and their 
great Viceroy. 

It may be said that we are 
raking up the embers of con- 
troversies best forgotten. Our 
answer is that when one party 
in the State claims all the 
credit for an event which all 
welcome, it is only fair to 
point out the greater claims 
of others. 
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IT is one of our most dear- 
ly cherished superstitions that 
the Englishman loves sport 
for its own sake alone. He 
delights, we believe, in the 
rigour of the game, and he is 
never so happy as when the 
best man or the best side wins. 
Such have been his habit and 
his faith for many generations, 
and established upon this habit 
and this faith sport in Eng- 
land has flourished exceedingly. 
And more than this, English- 
men have taught the games 
which they play themselves 
to the other nations of the 
world. Wherever sports flour- 
ish, they flourish by the ex- 
ample and imitation of Eng- 
land. It is merely reasonable, 
therefore, to expect that Eng- 
lishmen should accept defeat 
in the same spirit of noncha- 
lance that they contemplate 
victory. So long as the contest 
lasts, they fight with all their 
strength; and when it is fin- 
ished they hail the victors, or 
themselves are hailed victori- 
ous, with equal satisfaction. 
Such, we are confident, is still 
the temper of our sportsmen. 
Such, certainly, is not the 
temper of those who criticise 
their performances in the 
newspapers. These _ critics, 
unhappily, assume that the 


one and only end of sport 
is to win, —that a kind of 
national disgrace clings to 
the losing side. If a foreigner 
or a foreign team claims 4 
victory, we are told with a 
sad iteration that England is 
not merely defeated but de- 
cadent. A mimic contest at 
cricket or polo is taken as a 
symbol of our national life. 
The facts that Australia for 
the moment holds the lead at 
cricket, or that four Americans 
mounted on ponies bred and 
trained in England have 
“lifted” the polo cup, are 
assumed to mean that Britain 
is ruined in arms and arts, 
in morals and theology, and 
that she is draging out a 
miserable existence by the 
complacent toleration of others. 
To prove this point no ex- 
aggeration is spared. <A 
young Englishman who has 
sojourned in South Africa 
has covered one hundred yards 
in magnificent time, and in- 
stantly appears to an excited 
Press a clear indication of Eng- 
land’s collapse. A Belgian 
crew carries off the Grand 
Challenge Cup at Henley Re- 
gatta, after defeating by a 
narrow margin two college 
crews, and again the ory is 
raised of national decay. It 
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is idle to explain to the 
pessimists that a regatta is 
not the final test of England’s 
rowing, that a college eight 
represents its college and no 
more, that the course at 
Henley is not a supreme trial 
of strength and endurance. 
The pessimists have found 
another excuse for their self- 
satisfied regret, and they 
eagerly hail the winning of 
a trial heat by the Belgian 
crew as “the defeat of 
England.” 

This method of criticism, in 
the first place, offers a deliber- 
ate insult to our visitors. To 
suggest that only in decay 
could England suffer defeat is 
to underrate the skill and per- 
tinacity of those who have 
fitted themselves to compete 
with England on equal terms. 
The victor is worthy his crown, 
without discussion and without 
reproach. There has been a 
good game, and if England has 
not won, so much the better 
for Australia or America, 
which has. Ail we ask is that 
the contest should be conducted 
in the same spirit of sports- 
manship to which we ourselves 
are accustomed, and that when 
it is over the carpers should 
refrain from criticism. Of 
what worth is our constant 
prayer that the best side should 
win, if we search in a general 
dégringolade for the reasons 
why it won? 

In the second place, the 
broad conclusions that have 
been drawn from a defeat on 
the river or on the cricket-field 
are wholly unwarranted. We 
may infer no more from Henley 
Regatta than that a Belgian 
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crew, trained for many years 
to row together, just outpaced 
the best eights that Jesus 
College, Cambridge, or Magda- 
len College, Oxford, could put 
upon the Thames. The fact is 
interesting to sportsmen, and 
of no national importance what- 
ever. Indeed, if we accepted 
the newspapers’ point of view, 
there must needs be an end of 
sport. No sooner shall we 
assume that it is necessary to 
win at all costs, than profes- 
sionalism in its worst form will 
invade the river and the 
cricket-field, the running-path 
and the golf-course. Those 
who live for sport and for sport 
alone will be the only combat- 
ants, and not merely shall we 
encourage bad blood in every 
country whose representatives 
visit us, but we shall be 
cursed with a plague of useless 
athletes, such as in Greece 
brought the Olympic Games 
into disrepute. When a game 
played in friendly rivalry ceases 
to be the chief end, then victory 
will be achieved by fraud and 
trickery ; then we shall be rep- 
resented always by a gang of 
professionals, who are profes- 
sionals not so much because 
they accept a definite reward m 
money for their exertions, as 
because sport is the only em- 
ployment for which they are 
fit. And in all this confusion 
of means and end, what will 
become of sport? That will 
perish with the other simple 
pleasures of life, and fair play 
will be understood as the 
capacity for taking every un- 
fair advantage without being 
found out. 

The truth is, that nothing but 
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harm ever came from what is 
known as “international sport.” 
(From this argument, of course, 
we except the Australians, our 
cousins in blood and spirit.) 
If our competitors are sports- 
men, like the Belgians and the 
French, then our own too eager 
reporters discover the germs of 
ruin in a single defeat. If our 
combatants are Americans, such 
as came to the “Olympic” 
Games a year ago, then sport, 
which should be a thing of 
gaiety and good temper, de- 
generates in false charges, 
feigned interviews, and per- 
jured statements. For the ad- 
mirable sportsmen who carried 
back to the United States the 
cup for polo, we have nothing 
but admiration. The campaign 
conducted in the United States 
a year ago by Mr J. E. Sullivan 
and Mr G. T. Kirby should 
make us hesitate before we 
commit ourselves again to the 
disgrace of an international 
meeting. The next “Olym- 
piad” —the word is as bar- 
barous as the thing—is already 
discussed, and the only hope 
for its peaceful settlement is 
to suspend all the laws of 
honourable dealing, and to 
hope that the most cunning 
and not the swiftest should 
win the race. Let the heroes 
who compete in the event ab- 
surdly known as the Marathon 
Race be attended by motor- 
cars, into which they may leap 
whenever fatigue overtakes 
them, and let the winner trot 
fresh and untired into the 


stadium, proudly confident of 
the fact that his own motor- 
car has outpaced all competi- 
tors. Let all the runners be 
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armed with knuckle - dusters, 
which shall check a too speedy 
rival, And so long as no ques- 
tions are asked, all will be well. 
It will be “international,” if it 
be not sport, and at least it will 
not masquerade as the thing 
that it is not under a name 
that does not belong to it. 

It is easy enough to condemn 
international sport. But, when 
all is said in dispraise of a 
system which converts into a 
tedious business that which 
should be a light-hearted re- 
creation, the eagerness of our 
journals to decry the efforts 
of England and to base a 
fallacious argument upon an 
incidental failure is left unex- 
plained. That eagerness, we 
believe, comes from our ancient 
love of self-depreciation. There 
is nothing that the voluble 
Englishman delights in more 
sincerely than in proving that 
his country is on the brink of 
ruin. ‘Every man over fifty 
years of age,” said Lord Curzon 
in an excellent speech delivered 
some time since at St Paul’s 
School, “is a Cassandra who 
is always talking about the 
brave days of old and the 
shocking times in which we 
live.” This habit of mournful 
prophecy is human. There is 
no nation that has attained 
to eminence without yielding 
to it. The Greeks had their 
Aristophanes, the Romans their 
Juvenal. Nor is the habit evil 
of itself, if kept within the 
bounds of sense. But it is the 
English who have indulged 
pre-eminently in the pleasures 
of pessimism. At every point 
in their history, if we may 
believe their own seers, they 
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verge of destruction. As we 
look back upon the past cen- 
turies, we can only marvel at 
the thousand pitfalls from 
which we have escaped. To- 
day we contemplate the age 
of Elizabeth through a haze of 
glory. We are wont to call 
her times “spacious,” and to 
detect the flush of heroism upon 
the cheeks of all her subjects. 
To the critics of their time the 
Elizabethans were as decadent 
as the poor undergraduates 
who lost the race at Henley, 
or as the miserable four who 
failed at Hurlingham. Listen, 
for instance, to Harrison, 
whose ‘Description of Eng- 
land’ was published in 1577: 
“In times past,” says he, 
‘men were contented to dwell 
in houses, builded of sallow, 
willow, plane-tree, hard-beam, 
and elm, so that the use 
of oak was in manner dedi- 
cated wholly on to churches, 
religious houses, princes’ pal- 
aces, nobleman’s lodgings, and 
navigation : but now all these 
are rejected, and nothing but 
oak any whit regarded. And 
yet see the change, for when 
our houses were builded of 
willow, then had we oaken 
men; but now that our houses 
are come to be made of oak, 
our men are not only become 
willow, but a great many 
(through Persian delicacy crept 
in among us) altogether of 
straw, which is a sore altera- 
tion. In those the courage of 
the owner was a sufficient 
defense to keep the house in 
safety, but now the assurance 
of the timber (double doors, 
locks, and bolts) must defend 
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the man from robbing. Now 
have we many chimneys; and 
yet our tenderlings complain of 
rheums, catarrhs, and poses, 
Then had we none but rere- 
dosses; and our heads did 
never ache. [or as the smoke 
in those days was supposed to 
be a sufficient hardening for 
the timber of the house, so it 
was reputed a far better medi- 
cine to keep the goodman and 
his family from the quack or 
pose, wherewith, as then, very 
few are oft acquainted.” The 
argument is ingenious, and 
might easily be turned against 
the worthy Harrison. An 
opponent might have said, 
without fearing contradiction, 
that it was a sign of progress 
and wealth that the people 
should use oak where once 
they were content with willow, 
that houses were more decently 
habitable when they had chim- 
neys to carry off the smoke. 
But Harrison had the national 
failing ; it was not for him to 
sing the praises of his own age, 
and so he bewailed the time 
when comfort was lightly re- 
garded, and when Persian 
delicacy had not crept in 
among us. 

Thirty years later England, 
not yet decayed, was still 
upon the edge of dissolution. 
In 1608 John Norden was look- 
ing back with regret upon the 
brave days of Henry VI1., when 
a quarter of wheat was sold at 
Royston for twelve pence, and 
when the farmers of England, 
despite low prices, could keep 
good houses and show hospi- 
tality to their friends. Under 
James, though the price of 
wheat was thirty times as 
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great, the farmers grudged 
every penny that they spent, 
and the reason, thought Nor- 
den, was plain. ‘“ Where in 
those days,” he _ wrote, 
“farmers and their wives 
were content with mean diet, 
and base attire, and held their 
children to some austere govern- 
ment, without haunting Ale- 
houses, Taverns, Dice, Cards, 
and vain delights of change, 
the case is altered: the Hus- 
bandman will be equal to the 
Yeoman, the Yeoman to the 
Gentleman, the Gentleman to 
the Squire, the Squire to his 
superior, and so the rest, every- 
one so far exceeding the concep- 
tions held in former times, that 
I will speake without reprehen- 
sion, there is at this day thirty 
times as much vainly spent in 
a family of like multitude and 
quality.” Thus it is that every 
generation has had its pessi- 
mists, and they are eloquent in 
our midst to-day. History has 
proved the ancient prophets at 
fault, and we cannot put a 
patient faith in those who fore- 
see in a few years the end of 
our courage and of our Empire. 
It is our evil fate to live 
under a revolutionary Govern- 
ment which believes that the 
love of votes justifies the 
greediest depredation, which 
starves the Navy and the 
Army rather than risk the 
displeasure of the unpatriotic, 
which would gladly follow the 
voice of the Nonconformist 
Conscience into the depths of 
fanaticism. But there is no 
need of despair. Majorities 
fade as ice before the sunlight. 
The Government, which to-day 
is gambling with the destiny 
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of England, will presently be 
driven from office in disgrace, 
and those who now take too 
dark a view of our possibilities 
will in a century appear as blind 
as were Harrison and Norden. 
At the same time, heartily as 
we would condemn those who 
detect in a lost polo match 
the final decadence of Great 
Britain, we would neither 
speak nor write a word in 
dispraise of those who attempt 
to arouse the national pride 
and the national courage by 
pointing out the weakness of 
our defences by sea and land. 
In a democracy it is possible to 
gain an audience only by rais- 
ing the voice above the pitch 
of moderation. Noisy voters 
can be touched only by noisy 
speech, and it is easy to pardon 
the note of exaggeration which 
may be detected in political 
controversy. But they who 
decry their country without an 
adequate excuse incur a grave 
responsibility. If you tell 
a man often enough that 
he is lazy, cowardly, and in- 
competent, he may end by 
losing his energy, his courage, 
and his skill of hand. That is 
the risk, which even the proph- 
ets of sincerity and truth can- 
not avoid, and so serious is it 
that it should never be seen 
save in moments of unmistaken 
peril. And again, those who 
deplore the decay of their 
country too openly thrust a 
weapon of offence into the 
hands of their adversaries. 
“Well begun is half won,” 
says the proverb, and the 
enemy who opens a campaign 
with a contempt for the other 
side has the advantage which 
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confidence gives him. He may 
have a rude awakening at the 
first impact, but at any rate he 
has been saved an attack of 
nerves, that mysterious disease 
from which, according to the 
sporting reporters, the whole 
nation suffers to-day. Would 
it not be wise then, instead of 
deploring an imagined decay, 
to convict in the face of the 
country our slothful, greedy, 
self-seeking Government, to see 
that their successors put our 
defences in order, and to re- 
solve that the spirit of the race 
shall not fall below the example 
set by our ancestors? What 
has been shall be, and if Eng- 
land has for five centuries 
looked with a cheerful appre- 
hension upon the near prospect 
of destruction, she has never in 
a moment of crisis called in 
vain upon the valour and sac- 
rifice of her citizens. 


There is no better method 
of recording the triumphs of 
the British Army than to write 
the history of its Regiments— 
each of which has a corporate 
existence and definite character 
of its own. To remember what 
has been done in the past is 
to set up a noble standard of 
emulation, to encourage at once 
a@ personal loyalty to local 
tradition, and a general love 
of king and country. And 
there is a particular reason 
why we should welcome ‘The 
Story of the Household 
Cavalry,’! told in workmanlike 
fashion by Sir George Arthur, 
late of the 2nd Life Guards. 
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There is an old and deep- 
seated superstition that the 
Household Cavalry is better 
used to Courts than Camps, 
that it finds a happier em- 
ployment in display than on 
the battlefield. The injustice 
of this superstition the story 
told by Sir George Arthur 
should dispel for ever. Few 
regiments have fought with 
a keener courage or more 
fortunate success than those 
whose first duty it is to guard 
their sovereign. It is true 
that for some forty-five years, 
when Queen Victoria was on 
the throne, they did not leave 
their native land; but this 
was their one period of in- 
action during an existence of 
two hundred and fifty years, 
and Egypt and South Africa 
are both witnesses of the 
eagerness wherewith they 
seized the occasion when it 
came to them. 

Our earlier kings went not 
unattended by a mounted 
guard. Henry VII. _ estab- 
lished a corps of Yeomen. 
Henry VIII.’s person was pro- 
tected by the Honourable Band 
of Gentlemen Pensioners. But 
the Household Cavalry, as 
we know it to-day, was the 
creation of Charles II, and 
was instituted in imitation 
of the body of gentlemen who 
guarded his sacred Majesty 
of France. At the Restora- 
tion, in truth, the king stood 
in great need of a protecting 
arm. Though he was received 
with acclamation, he was sur- 
rounded on all sides with ener- 
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getic foes. The party lately 
dominant in the State was still 
strong, and Charles had not 
long returned to his country 
and his throne when an at- 
tempt to assassinate him, and 
the riot of the Fifth Monarchy- 
men made a guard imperative. 
_ And there was another reason 
why he should follow the ex- 
ample of the French king. 
In one sense England has 
never been a military nation. 
Her sons have always been 
ready to fight her battles. 
They have always been reluct- 
ant to support an army when 
they thought there was a 
chance of a lasting peace. 
The loss of energy and effici- 
ency caused by this habit 
of sending tried soldiers to 
their homes, has been incalcul- 
able. Even during the Wars 
of the Roses, when England 
should have been an armed 
camp, each fresh outbreak 
meant the enrolment and train- 
ing of afresh army. That we 
have survived this method of 
hand-to-mouth defence is due 
rather to luck than to purpose ; 
and we are at last beginning 
to understand that nothing but 
a system of National Service 
will secure us against the com- 
petitive energy of modern times. 
But at Charles II.’s return, 
though defence was essential, 
the Parliament’s first demand 
was for the abolition of the 
standing army. The many 
years of rebellion had put the 
nation out of conceit with 
fighting. It thought, errone- 
ously, that disarmament was 
the best chance of peace. Sir 
William Morice declared that, 
“As long as the soldiery con- 
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tinued, there would be a per- 
petual trembling in the nation ; 
that they were inconsistent with 
the happiness of any nation.” 
Accordingly the troops, many 
of which, it is true, were Crom- 
well’s veterans, and lay there- 
fore under suspicion, were dis- 
banded, and no new regiments 
were enrolled to take their 
place. Then it was that the 
Household Cavalry was estab- 
lished, whose duty it was to 
defend the king against rebels 
and assassins. The date of its 
establishment was January 26, 
1661, and it consisted of three 
troops — His Majesty’s Own 
Life Guard, the Duke of 
York’s Life Guard, and the 
Duke of Albemarle’s Troop. 
At the same time the Earl of 
Oxford’s Regiment of Horse, 
consisting of eight troops, was 
raised by royal warrant,—the 
famous regiment which to-day 
is known as the Royal Horse 
Guards (Blue). From the very 
first the Household Troops 
were granted such privileges 
as their superiority warranted. 
Every grade of officer was 
entitled to rank above its 
nominal position. Even the 
troopers were gentlemen of 
good birth and education; and 
thus they conformed closely to 
the standard set up by the 
French king. At the outset 
their duties were ceremonial 
rather than military. They 
mounted guard at Whitehall ; 
they took part in all the 
pageantry of a splendid Court. 
When Catherine of Bra- 
ganza came to England, the 
Guards met her at Portsmouth, 
and attended her on her 
stately progress to London. If 
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it was the king’s pleasure to go 
to Newmarket, a detachment 
of them conducted him thi- 
ther. For the rest it was their 
business to suppress rebellion, 
to keep the peace in London, 
and to act as a kind of police 
whenever such service was de- 
manded of them. In 1662 we 
hear of them destroying a crop 
of tobacco. “ Whereas we have 
been informed ”—thus runs the 
order, quoted by Sir George 
Arthur, — “that there are 
divers persons in Winchcombe 
who take the liberty and bold- 
ness to plant, sett, and sowe 
Tobacco, you are to aid the 
Surveyor in plucking upp all 
Tobacco sett or sowne.” And 
from 1671 they were required 
to convoy specie from the Pay 
Office to Portsmouth and else- 
where, a duty of greater dignity 
than some imposed upon them. 

As became the partakers in 
pomps and ceremonies, the 
Guards were splendidly ac- 
coutred. They wore a low- 
crowned, broad-brimmed, pistol- 
proof helmet, either burnished 
or painted black, and adorned 
with a plume, a pistol - proof 
cuirass, a coat of royal scarlet, 
a loose cloak, and _ breeches, 
boots, and gauntlets of buff 
leather. The weapons they 
carried were a sword, two 
pistols, and a carbine. In brief, 
they were workmanlike as well 
as magnificent, and it is Lord 
Wolseley’s opinion, as Sir 
George Arthur tells us, that 
the uniform of the Household 
Cavalry presented in the seven- 
teenth « tury “an excellent 
combination of dignified rich- 
ness with workmanlike utility.” 
The eighteenth century sacri- 
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ficed practical use to splendour 
of equipment, and valiantly ag 
the Guards fought at Waterloo, 
no force was ever more elabor- 
ately, less suitably, attired. To- 
day the problem has been wisely 
solved by a division of uniforms, 
one for the battlefield, another 
for display, a division which the 
exigent conditions of modern 
warfare render imperative, 
But for all their handsome 
show the Guards in King 
Charles’s reign were not popu- 
lar. Already they have their 
grievances. Their money is 
put out to interest by the 
paymaster, Stephen Fox, the 
founder of a corrupt Whig 
family, and they are kept two 
months in arrear. On the 
other hand, they were a griev- 
ance to others. They were 
billeted in taverns or in private 
houses, an imposition which 
gave a natural offence. Again, 
in their hours of ease the 
Guardsmen were disposed to 
brawl in the streets, to en- 
gage in duels, and otherwise 
to break the peace. In brief, 
their high spirits and uncertain 
tempers aroused the anger of 
the people. Radicals there were 
who urged a general assault 
upon them, and the author of 
one pamphlet so far forgot his 
patriotism as to declare “that, 
as the Guards are not recog- 
nised by Statute, an attack 
upon them is not unlawful, and 
further, that it will be easier 
matter to find a world in the 
moon, than that the law has 
made the Guards a lawful 
force, or any statute that has 
established any force particu- 
larly for the guard of the 
king’s person.” But it was 
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the anti-military spirit of Eng- 
land rather than the weight of 
this or that grievance that 
aroused the public displeasure 
against the Household Cavalry. 
As early as 1667 Samuel Pepys, 
who was ever a lover of his 
country, and, if a zealot of the 
blue-water school, a genuine 
champion of the Navy, writes 
in his Diary: “It is mighty 
acceptable to the world to hear 
that, among other reductions, 
the king do reduce his guards, 
which do please mightily.” At 
the bottom of it all was the old 
hatred of a standing army, as 
is clear from the “Quest of 
Grievances” presented to the 
Commons in 1674. Therein it 
was set forth that the Life 
Guards were a vast and useless 
charge; that, in fact, “Guards 
or Standing Armies are only in 
use where princes govern by 
fear, rather than love, as in 
France, where the Government 
is arbitrary.” We might al- 
most believe that we are listen- 
ing to a Labour Member of 
Parliament denouncing in a 
breath National Service and 
the Czar of Russia. The cant 
and accent are alike familiar. 
There were foolish persons then, 
as now, who thought that the 
best way to procure peace was 
to present an unarmed breast 
to the foeman’s sword. And 
then, as now, the cant was 
recognised for what it was— 
a danger to the country. If 
the king’s person needed no 
guard, the interests of Eng- 
land could not be left with- 
out their champions, and the 
Household Cavalry had not 
long been established before it 
was sent on foreign service. 
VOL. CLXXXVIL—NO. MCXXVI. 
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It crossed the sea for the first 
time, under Monmouth’s com- 
mand, in 1672, and found but 
@ scanty employment for its 
talents at the siege of Maas- 
tricht. Six years later it 
fought in France, with a divi- 
sion of Mounted Grenadiers 
attached to each troop. A con- 
temporary treatise on military 
discipline, appositely quoted by 
Sir George Arthur, makes it 
clear that these Grenadiers per- 
formed the duties of mounted 
infantry. “They dismounted, 
linked their horses, fired, 
screwed their daggers into the 
muzzles of their fusils, charged, 
returned their daggers, fired, 
and threw their grenades 
by ranks, the centre and rear 
ranks advancing in succession 
through the intervals between 
the file leaders. They then 
grounded their arms, went to 
the right about, and dispersed ; 
and at the preparative or beat- 
ing to arms they fell in with a 
huzza. Then they slung their 
fusils, marched to their horses, 
unlinked and mounted, after 
which they fired their pistols 
and muskets on horseback.” 
It was a practical method of 
attack, which did not deserve 
the objections to which its 
novelty exposed it. 
Henceforth for many years 
the Guards knew more of 
camps than of courts. Though 
they still played their part in 
the pomps and processions of 
monarchy, they had many op- 
portunities of winning glory 
and proving their courage upon 
the battlefield. They took their 
share in the suppression of 
Monmouth’s inglorious rebel- 
lion. At the battle of the 
U 
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Boyne they served for the 
first time under Dutch 


William. But it was on the 
field of Landen that their 
great chance came to them. 
Never before had the English 
Life Guards met the French, 
and to their deathless fame 
they came off nobly from the 
encounter. Even Saint-Simon 
gave the victorious Guards a 
meed of praise, and praise 
from Saint-Simon was worth 
winning. ‘“ Leur cavalerie,” 
thus runs the passage quoted 
by Sir George Arthur, “y fit 
d’abord plier des troupes d’élite 
jusqu’alors invincibles. Les 
gardes du Prince d’Orange, 
ceux de M. de Vaudemont, et 
deux regimens Anglais en 
eurent ’honneur.” Such was 
the first of many encounters, 
dimmed only by the untoward 
fate of the Duke of Ormond, 
who, commanding the heavy 
cavalry, had his horse shot 
under him and was taken 
prisoner. And this accident 
did no more than display the 
chivalry of France. “ A villain 
was endeavouring to stab the 
Duke,” says a letter cited by 
Sir George, “when a gentle- 
man of the French Guards, 
' perceiving his air of virtue and 
quality, rode up and stopt 
the bloody villain’s hand and 
asked him his name and 
quality, which he gave to the 
Duc d’Elbceuf, who was at the 
head of the Cavalry there. The 
Duke of Ormond was treated 
with the greatest civility, was 
given the best sugar to heal 
his wound, and was sent by 
the Duc d’Elbeuf’s coach to 
the Quarter.” It is courtesies 


like this which ennoble war- 
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fare, and take from the en- 
counter with a worthy foe 
the bitterness of death and 
wounds. 

The work of the Life Guards 
was not yet finished. In 1694, 
at Meldert, their whole 
strength, with the Blues, was 
encamped for the first time on 
foreign soil. At the siege of 
Namur they performed pro- 
digies of valour, and when at 
last they returned home they 
were welcomed with enthusi- 
asm. Nor was its sojourn 
abroad without its effect upon 
the Household Cavalry. It 
had given it the spirit and 
tradition which carried it tri- 
umphantly through a century 
of warfare. As Sir George 
Arthur justly says, “the Seven 
Years’ War was the making 
of the Life Guards, and firmly 
established their reputation as 
a fighting force of the first 
rank. To undergo the hard- 
ships of a series of severe cam- 
paigns in the field, to be fight- 
ing side by side with allies of 
tried valour and efficieney, to 
find themselves able to do more 
than hold their own against 
the finest and foremost troops 
in Europe—in short, to be in- 
itiated in the art and practice 
of real war on a large scale— 
was to acquire an experience 
of which it would be difficult 
to overestimate the value.” 
Never did they fall below the 
reputation that thus they had 
gained, and unconsciously they 
are to-day what they were 
made more than a century ago _ 
in the cock-pit of Europe. 
Much as they owed to the 
hard usage of William IIL. 
they lay under an equal debt 
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to George I.’s sense of discipline 
and economy. The prowess 
which they presently displayed 
at Dettingen was prepared by 
the sympathy and interest of 
a king who, whatever his 
faults may have been, was 
always a keen and courageous 
soldier. The field of Dettingen, 
indeed, remains the greatest 
triumph of the Guards, whose 
valour achieved one of the most 
stubborn victories of modern 
times. They “supported for 
eight or nine hours the most 
severe cannonade that ever was 
known, and then attacked the 
Household Troops, who sus- 
tained the antient reputation 
of their corps with great brav- 
ery.” The celebrated Mousque- 
taires Noirs were almost totally 
wiped out by them, and the 
valiance of Stair long since 
became legendary. The one 
dark spot on the memory of 
a glorious fight was the slur 
cast upon the reputation of 
the Blues, and it is satisfactory 
to all those who reverence the 
history of the British Army 
that Sir George Arthur has 
been able completely to dis- 
prove the sinister rumour. 

It was not the fault of the 
British troops, infantry or cav- 
alry, that* another victory was 
not won at Fontenoy. The 
desertion of the Dutch left the 
English to face an army of 
thrice their numbers. “If the 
left wing had but seconded 
the ardour of the right,” wrote 
Koenigsegg, “we should have 
gained a complete victory over 
an enemy we had already 
driven back in confusion.” But 
if we cannot remember the 
failure of Fontenoy without 
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pride, it is with a feeling of 
shame that we recall the vic- 
tory of Minden. When six 
British regiments had put to 
flight forty battalions and sixty 
squadrons, the Guards, chafing 
at their enforced inactivity, 
were ordered to charge by 
Prince Ferdinand, and Sack- 
ville did not permit a man to 
stir. The disgrace belongs to 
Sackville, and to Sackville 
alone, of whose conduct there 
is but one explanation—cow- 
ardice. Three times did the 
Prince send orders to Sack- 
ville, and three times did he 
disobey. The rest is told by 
Sir George Arthur with studi- 
ous moderation. ‘ Ferdinand 
sent a fourth aide-de-camp at 
headlong speed to order Sack- 
ville to complete the rout of 
the enemy. Lord George pro- 
fessed still to misunderstand 
his ‘meaning,’ and trotted off 
in person to the Prince to 
make inquiries. Ferdinand in 
despair had already sent a 
fifth aide-de-camp, this time 
direct to Lerd Granby, who 
was at the head of the second 
line of the cavalry, observing, 
‘I know he, at least, will obey 
me.’ To Sackville, as he rode 
up in leisurely fashion and 
saluted, the Prince coldly said, 
‘My lord, the opportunity has 
now passed.’ As Sackville was 
returning, he met Granby ad- 
vancing with his second line, 
and abruptly ordered him to 
halt. Granby, however, on 
receipt of another order from 
the Prince, persisted in going 
forward. But it was now all 
too late. He never got near 
the enemy. The French troops 
had retired under the guns of 
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Minden—dejected, indeed, but 
not annihilated as they might 
have been.” The Prince in 
the order of the day compli- 
mented Granby, and thus cast 
a slur on the conduct of Sack- 
ville. Sackville asked to be 
recalled, was tried by a court- 
martial, and heard the follow- 
ing verdict given against him: 
“That in the opinion of the 
court, Lord George Sackville 
is guilty of having disobeyed 
the orders of Prince Ferdinand 
of Brunswick, . . . and that 
he is hereby adjudged unfit to 
serve His Majesty in any mili- 
tary capacity whatsoever.” As 
the king said, neither high 
birth nor great employments can 
shelter offences of this nature, 
which, indeed, are “subject to 
censure much worse than death 
to a man who has any sense 
of honour.” The punishment, 
as the Duke of Newcastle 
wrote to Lord Granby, was 
far “short of what we had 
a right to expect,” and even 
that did not weigh too heavily 
on Lord George Sackville. The 
man who was adjudged un- 
fit to serve His Majesty in 
any military capacity, was 
presently summoned to direct 
the fortunes of the army, and 
through his neglect and incom- 
petence helped to sacrifice our 
American colonies. Granby’s 
chance came six months after 
Minden, and brilliantly did he 
retrieve the lost opportunity 
of the Guards. The victory of 
Warburg proved what Minden 
might have been had Sackville 
had no share in it. It was 
swift, decisive, and complete. 
Granby was ordered to march 
ahead with twenty-two squad- 
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rons of British Cavalry and 
three brigades of British Ar- 
tillery. He took them all 
at a gallop, paused only to 
dispose his squadrons in two 
lines, and straightway charged 
the enemy. Thrice he pierced 
the French lines at the head 
of the Blues. The enemy’s 
cavalry fled in confusion—all 
save three squadrons which, 
charged again by the Blues, 
joined the rest of the army 
in flight. Ferdinand lav- 
ished his praises upon the 
Marquis of Granby, who had 
“infinitely contributed, with 
the English cavalry, to the 
success of the action.” More- 
over, he gives public thanks 
to the English leader, “ under 
whose orders the British cav- 
alry performed prodigies of 
valour, which they could not 
fail to do having his Lordship 
at their head.” Thus was the 
stain of Minden gloriously 
wiped out, and nothing left 
besmirched save the name and 
fame of Sackville. 

For some thirty years the 
Guards resumed the humdrum 
duties of keeping order in 
London, and guarding their 
monarch. When the Spital- 
fields weavers, for instance, 
were seduced to riot, there 
were the Household Troops to 
bring them to order. Their 
one chance of distinction came 
in the ill-omened campaign 
conducted by the Duke of 
York against the revolution- 
ary army. As Sir George 
Arthur says, the 26th of April 
will always remain a red-letter 
day in the annals of British 
cavalry. For then it was that 
at Bethencourt nineteen squad- 
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rons of horse—thirteen of 
them English—charged 20,000 
French infantry, and careless 
of the grape and musketry 
opened upon them, converted 
an army into a disordered mob 
of fugitives. Again there was 
an interval of inaction, or of 
such ungrateful action as con- 
sisted in putting down the 
riots which were inspired by 
the Friends of the People and 
other gangs of Whigs. It 
was not until 1812 that the 
Guards were called upon once 
more to discharge their mili- 
tary duties. In that year two 
squadrons each of the three 
cavalry regiments were ordered 
to the Peninsula, where they 
formed part of Wellington’s 
invincible army, where they 
took part in all the engage- 
ments from Vittoria to Tou- 
louse, and thus prepared the 
way for their crowning triumph 
at Waterloo. The 18th of June 
was, indeed, the great day in 
the annals of the Life Guards. 
If Lord Uxbridge made the 
mistake of leading his brigade 
in person, and so losing hold 
of the division, his mistake was 
splendidly retrieved. When 
the Brigade met the Cuiras- 
siers, there followed what has 
been described as “ the severest 
hand-to-hand cavalry fight in 
the memory of man.” The 
opposing forces came to the 
shock, in the words of Major 
Kelly, “like two walls, in the 
most perfect line I ever saw.” 
The success of the English 
Guards was complete. “The 
English swords,” says Sir 
George Arthur, “were under 
the disadvantage of being six 
inches shorter than the French. 





On the other hand, the armour 
worn by the French proved no 
real defence against their as- 
sailants, who, if occasionally 
finding their swords rendered 
ineffective by the breastplates 
of the Cuirassiers, took to cut- 
ting at the exposed parts of 
their persons. The vigorous 
blows of the Life Guards not 
seldom pierced their adver- 
saries’ armour, and in some in- 
stances clove their helmets 
right through.” It was a 
savage encounter, and it helped 
to decide the fate of Europe. 
As the cavalry returned from 
the charge, the Commander-in- 
Chief saluted them with the 
simple words: “Thank you, 
Life Guards.” For which it 
was enough to live and to 
die. 

For many years after Water- 
loo the Guards remained in- 
active and ornamental. They 
took no part in the Crimean 
War. They did not help in 
quelling the Indian Mutiny. 
For the first forty-five years 
of Victoria’s reign, as we 
have said, they saw no ser- 
vice abroad; and it was 
not by their own fault that 
they became associated, in the 
popular fancy, with nothing 
more dangerous than the pro- 
cessions and pageantry of the 
Court. It is infinitely to their 
credit that this long home- 
keeping did nothing to impair 
their energy or to rust their 
courage. At the first call 
made upon them they were 
ready to prove themselves not 
a whit inferior to the brave 
men who had met and repulsed 
the cavalry of France. What 
they achieved in Egypt and in 
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South Africa is still fresh in 
our memory; nor are our de- 
scendants likely to forget the 
moonlight charge at Kassassin, 
or French’s splendid dash for 
Kimberley. Such deeds as 
these prove to the croakers, 
ever anxious to underrate the 
deeds of war and to depreciate 
their compatriots, that Eng- 
lish spirit and English valour 
are the same to-day as in the 
eighteenth century, and that 
not even the greed of de- 
mocracy has yet availed to 
check the ardour of our Life 
Guards. In conclusion, Sir 
George Arthur has had a 
noble story to tell, and he 
has told it with a simplicity 
and an absence of parade 
which will commend his book 
to all those who deem it no 
disgrace tuo love their coun- 
try, and who can still take 
pleasure in the pride and 
prowess of the past. 


It is not, we should have 
thought, the pleasantest occu- 
pation to exploit the dead. 
There are other and happier 
places of research than a 
freshly covered grave. Yet 
no sooner does a great man 
pass from the earth than 
he pays the first penalty of 
grandeur in an enforced pub- 
licity. He may have been 
guilty in his lifetime of no in- 
discretion. He may have 
worked in silence and alone. 
His silence and solitude do but 
quicken the curiosity of the 
foolish, and before he has been 
@ month in his tomb out 
comes the first specimen of 
biography. The sin, we fear, 
is peculiarly English. In 


France a natural decency, com- 
bined with a love of letters, 
prevents the journalist from 
committing the outrages which 
in this country are only too 
common. There the man with 
a rake is as rare as the eaves- 
dropper. A great writer may 
die quietly in his bed and 
provoke no other excitement 
than a wise and legitimate 
interest in his works. But 
London is not so easily satis- 
fied. She demands anecdotes 
and scandals; she will be con- 
tent with nothing less than a 
vain uncovering of the past. 
Gossip about the writer is far 
more acceptable to our com- 
patriots than the plain text of 
his books, and we have every 
reason to feel shame at this 
ghoulish taste. To the non- 
sense that has been written 
about Rossetti there is no end, 
and of all the books that have 
trumpeted forth the “friend- 
ship” of this or that hanger-on, 
not one throws a ray of light 
upon the character of the poet 
and painter. And there seems 
a sad prospect that the author 
of ‘Richard Feverel’ will be 
involved in the same conspir- 
acy of revelation which has 
done its worst to impair the 
reputation of his friend. Now, 
George Meredith should before 
all men have been immune 
from impertinence. He never 
sought the notoriety which the 
popular opinion of to-day mis- 
takes for fame. For many 
years he worked without recog- 
nition and without reward. If 
ever a man realised the ideal 
of Mozart—to write for himself 
and a few friends—it was he. 
And already he has appeared 
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in “anecdote and criticism.” 
Mr J. A. Hammerton,' in other 
words, is in the field, and his 
“monograph,” as we suppose 
it will be called, is a sad ex- 
ample of the book which is no 
book. It is not so obviously 
indiscreet as many of its class. 
The author seems to have had 
no intimate knowledge of his 
victim, and he is forced to tell 
his tale for the most part at 
second-hand. His book, there- 
fore, if such a collection of 
trivialities as we have seldom 
seen, is more modest in aim 
than some other specimens. 
It was written while George 
Meredith was still alive, and 
the preface tells us that the 
manuscript was in the pub- 
lisher’s hands when the great 
novelist was taken with his 
last illness. At least he has 
been spared one affliction. He 
cannot be asked to contemplate 
the mass of irrelevancy which 
his dignified career should never 
have provoked. 

Mr Hammerton’s method is 
simple enough. He has gath- 
ered together in a solid volume 
many foolish things which re- 
porters and newspaper-critics 
have written about Meredith. 
He spares us nothing—neither 
the twaddle of the travelling 
American who saw the poet 
at his home in the Surrey hills, 
nor the vapid comments, which 
should long ago have been for- 
gotten, of the daily press. He 
has thought proper to repro- 
duce certain photographs which 
emphasise the weakness of the 
novelist, and the publication of 
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which the victim himself would 
most bitterly have resented. 
He has unearthed, with the 
aid of another industrious in- 
vestigator, the articles which 
many years ago Meredith con- 
tributed to a country paper, 
and which he very properly 
desired to remain in their just 
obscurity. Everything whose 
resurrection could give pain 
to an artist and an aristocrat 
is here set forth in the clumsy 
phrase of ill- understood en- 
thusiasm. The author exhausts 
the language of adulation, until 
he gasps ecstatic and mean- 
ingless. “His personality is 
mountainous,” he writes of 
Meredith, “and who has ever 
read a description of Mont 
Blanc or of Vesuvius that would 
serve for all the seasons or 
all the phases of one day, one 
hour even?” Who indeed ? 
But it is not thus — by an 
accumulation of trivial details 
and opinions—that Mr Ham- 
merton or any other will arrive 
at the personality of man or 
mountain. Nor are those, 
whose aid the hasty biographer 
calls in, capable of throwing 
light upon the poor subject 
of their curiosity. Mr William 
Rossetti, of course, is not far 
off. He is never far off when 
Memoirs are to be rushed into 
print. And here is a fragment 
of his brother’s writing which 
he deems worthy of preserva- 
tion. “My dear Gilchrist,— 
Two or three (friends) are 
coming here on Friday even- 
ing at eight or so— George 
Meredith, I hope, for one. Can 
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you look in? I hope so— 
nothing but oysters, and, of 
course, the seediest of clothes.” 
So wrote Gabriel Rossetti in 
1861, and the zeal of brother 
and biographers has seen to 
it that the trifling note shall 
never die. Whether Gilchrist 
ate his oysters we do not 
know. We are uncertain 
whether his clothes reached 
the proper standard of seedi- 
ness. We do know that Ros- 
setti’s brother has preserved 
this gem of the epistolary 
style, and that Mr Hammerton 
thinks it a suitable illustra- 
tion for the career of George 
Meredith. Against outrages of 
this kind the law and popular 
opinion fight in vain. Any 
one may appoint himself the 
biographer of poet or novelist, 
and none may say him nay. 
As for Mr Hammerton, we 
have read his pompous work 
with a kind of dismay. Its 
dull clumsiness almost disarms 
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criticism. We can imagine 
nothing that would have been 
more bitterly offensive to 
George Meredith, who always 
preserved a proper contempt 
for press cuttings, than this 
solid anthology of the unim- 
portant. That a single sincere 
admirer of Meredith should 
read its heavy-shotted, cum- 
brous prose with pleasure is 
impossible. Nor do we believe 
that any one, knowing not the 
works of the master, could 
ever come through this orgy 
of anecdote and criticism to 
an understanding of ‘ Evan 
Harrington’ or of ‘ Modern 
Love.’ As for Mr Hammer- 
ton, we can only deplore his 
lost industry and his laborious 
indiscretion, and console him 
with the reflection that he has 
but one competitor in the annals 
of English print, and that com- 
petitor is the notorious Mr 
Wright of Olney. May he take 
pride in the shameful rivalry ! 
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